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RULES 


OF THE 

Sorieti) for tl^e promotion of pcKcnif Stutiics. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows: — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 



4- The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Societ)’, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council sliall be determined by a 
majority of votes. Tlie Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 



and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a IMeeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such elect'on to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall beone guinea, payable 
and due on the ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of ;^I5 15^., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January i, 1905, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a rc.solution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members, 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at east a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 



RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


AT 22 ALBEMARLE STREET. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II . That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Hank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, ii A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusiv'e). 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may he kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows : — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian may reclaim it. 
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All expenses of carriage to and Iro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 

[ 6 ) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances ; — 

(1) L^nbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 

Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XL That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
bo: rower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Coimnittec. 

Mr. J. G. C. Andersox. 

Prof. W. C. F. xAndersox. 

Mr. T.vlfourd Ely, D.Lit. 

Prof. Ernest A. Gardner. 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt. 

Mr. George Macmillan, D.Litt. iHon. Sec.). 

Mr. xLrthur Hamilton Smith {Hon. Librarian). 
Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, LL.D. 

Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Librar'ian 
(Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre), at 22 Albemarle Street, \\k 
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tAnderson, J. G. C., Christ Church, O.xford. 

Anderson, J. R., Lairbeck, Kesioick. 

Anderson, W. C. F. 'Council), Hermifs Hill, Burchfield, Mortimer, R.S.O. 

.Anderson, Yarborough, 50, Pall Mall, S.W 
Anderton, Basil. Public Library, Xezocastle-on-Tyne. 

Andrews, Prof. Xewton Lloyd, Colgate University, Hamilton, A'. 1 '.. U.S..-1. 

Angus, C. F., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Anson, Sir Wm. R., Bart., ALP., D.C.L , Warden 0/ All Souls’ College. O.xford. 
Anstruther, Miss, Xine Oaks, Hook Heath, Woking. 
t Arkwright, \V., Adbury House, Xezobury. 

.Arthur, Miss, 19, Bryanston Mansions, W. 

Asquith, Raymond, All Souls’ College, O.xford. 

Asquith, AV. AV., Clifton College, Bristol. 

-Avebury. The Right Hon. Lord, High Elms, Down, Kent. 

Aw’dry, Miss F.. 3, Clifton Road, Winchester. 

Awdry, Herbert, Wellington College, Berks. 

Bailey, Cyril, Balliol College, O.xford. 

Bailey, J. C., 20, Egerton Gardens, S.W 
Baker, H. T., 3, Temple Gardens, E.C. 

Baker-Penoyre, J. ff. (Secretary & Librarian', 8, King s Bench Walk, Lnner Temple, E.C . 
Baker-Penoyre, Rev. Slade, Edenholme, Cheltenham. 

'^’Balfour, Right Hon. A. J., M.P., 10, Downing Street, S.W 
*Balfour, Right Hon. G. AA'., M.P., Board of Trade, Whitehall, S. W 
Ball. Sidney, St. John s College, O.xford. 

Barclay. Edwyn. Uric Lodge, Wimbledon. 

Barker. E. Phillips, 10, Redcliffe Road, Nottingham. 
tBarlow, Miss Annie E. F., Grcenthorne, Edgworih, Bolton. 

Barlow, Lady, 10, Wimpole Street, W. 

Barnslet', Sidney H., Pinbury. near Cirencester. 

Bairan, J. X., Weetwood. Leeds. 

Bather. Rev. .Arthur George (Council), Sunny side, Winchester. 

Battle. Professor AA'illiam James, Austin, Te.xas. 

Bearc, Prof John I., 9, Trhiity Coltege, Dublin. 
tBeaumont, Somerset, Shere, near Guildford. 

Bell, H. 1 ., British Museum, IV.C. 

Bell, Miss Gertrude, 95, Sloane Street, S.W 
tBenecke. P. A’. M., .Magdalen College, O.xford. 
tBenn, Allred AA^., 11 Ciliegio, San Gen'asio, Florence. 

Bennett. S. .A., Hill House, Ewelme, Wallmgford. 

Benson. Frank Sherman, 214, Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, New York, US. A. 

Benson, R. H., 16, South Street, Park Lane, W. 

Bent, Mrs. Theodore, 13, Great Cumberland Place, W 
fBernays. .A. E., 3, Priory Road, Kew, Surrey. 

Bertram. .Anton, Nassau, Bahajuas. 

Bevan, E. R., Banwell Abbey, Somerset. 

Bickford-Smith, R. .A. H,, 29, luidbroke Grove, W. 

Bienkowski, Prof P. von. Basctowa, 5, Krakau. 

Biggs, Rev. R. C. Davey, D D , St. Johns College, O.xford. 

Bigham, F. T., 27, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
tBikelas, Demetrius, LL.D., Athens, Greece. 

Billson, Charles J., The Wayside, Oadby, L.eicester. 
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t Hissing, Dr. von, Leopoldstrasse^ 54., Munchen. 

Blackledge, Miss Katherine, 21, Gambier Terrace, Liverpool. 

Blakiston, C. H., Eto?i College, Windsor. 

Blunt, A. W. F., E.xcter College, O.xford. 

Bodington, Prof, N., Principal of the University of Leeds, Leeds. 

Bond, Edward, M. P., Elm Bank, Hampstead, IV. U'. 

Booth, Miss Harriet, 46, L'llett Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

Bosanquet, R. Carr (Council), British School of Archceology, Athens. 

Bousfield, William, 20, Hyde Park Gate, S. W. 

Boyd, Miss Harriet A., Smith College, Blorthumpton, JLass., U.S.A. 

Boyd, Rev. Henry, D.D., Principal of Hertford College, O.cford. 

Boys, Rev. H. A., Worth Cadbury Rectory, Bath. 

Bramley, Rev. H. R., Nettleham Field, Lincoln. 

Bramwell, Miss, 73, Chester Sqziare, S.JJ’. 

Brightman, Rev. F. E., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Brinton, Hubert, Eton College, Windsor. 

Briscoe, iMiss, Xeach Hill, Shifnat. 

Broadbent, H., Eton College, Windsor. 

Brooke, Rev. A. E., Kings College, Cambridge. 

Brooke, Rev, Stopford A., i, Manchester Square. W. 

Brooks, E. W., 28, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 

Brooksbank, Mrs., Leigh Place, Godstone. 

Brown, A. C. B., Keio College, O.xford. 

Brown, Adam, Netherby, Galashiels. 

Brown, Horace T., F.R.S., 52, Nevern Square, South Kensington, S. I!’. 
fBrown, James, Netherby, Galashiels, N.B. 

Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin, The University, Edinburgh. 

Brown, S. R., Epsom College, Surrey. 

Browne. Rev, Henry, University College, Dublin. 

*Bryce, The Right Hon. James, U.C.L., Litt.D., M.P.. 54, Portlana Place, W 
Bull, Rev. Herbert, Wellington House, Westgate-on-Sea. 

Buis, M. Ch., 40, Rue du Beau-Site, Bru.xelles. 

Burdon, Rev. Rowland John, The Vicarage, .Arundel, Sussex. 

Burge, Rev. Hubert M., The College, Winchester. 
tBurnaby, R. B., Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 

Burnet, Prof. J., i, Alexandra Place, St. Andreies. lY.B. 

Burrows, Prof Ronald, University College, Cardiff. 

Burton Brown, Mrs., 19, Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 

Bury, Prof J. B., LL.D. Litt.D., D.Litt. (Council '. Kings College, Cambridge. 

Butcher, S. H., Litt.D., LL.D., D.Litt. (V.P..), 6, Tavistock Square, WC. 

Butler, Arthur J., Wood End, Weybridge. 

Butler, H. E., New College, O.xford. 

*Butler, The Very Rev. H. M., D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, S.IV. 

Buxton, Mrs. Alfred \V., 32, Great Cumberland Place, It'. 

Buxton, liliss Victoria A., Warlies, Waltham Abbey. 

Bywater, Prof Ingram, Litt.D., D. Litt. (V.P.), 93, Onslozo Square. S. IV. 
tBywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square. S.JV. 

Callander, Prof T., Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 
tCalvocoressi, L. M., Messrs. Ralli Bros., Mellor's Bdgs., Exchange St. East, Liverpool. 
Cambridge, A. W. Pickard, 22, St. Margaret's Road, Oxford. 

Cambridge, W. A. Pickard, The College, Winchester. 

♦Campbell, Rev. Prof Lewis, D.Litt., LL.D. i,V.P. , A. Andrea. .Alassio, Ligure, Italy. 
Campbell, Mrs. Lewis, 5 . Andrea, Alassio, Ligure, Italy. 

Capes, Rev. Canon W. Mb, The Close. Hereford. 

Carapanos, Constantin, Depute, Athens. 

Carey, Miss, c o T. Brooksbank, Esq., Belford Lodge, 5, St. fohn's Road. Putney. S.J}' 
♦Carlisle, A. D., Haileybury College, Hertford. 
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Carlisle, Miss Helen. Hoiindhill, Mcxf-chington. i>taJ;o)d. 

+Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson, Castlecraii;, Dolpliinton, X.B. 

Carpenter, Re\'. J. Estlin, 109, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
tCarr, Rev. A., Adding ton Vitaraye^ Croydon. 
fCarr, H. Wildon, 109, Marine Parade, Brighton. 

Cart, Henry. 49, A /but Court, Kensington Gore, H". 

Carter, Frank, As/idene, ICinehester. 

Carter, Reginald, Rector of Edinburgh Academy, Edinburgh, 
jCarthew, Miss, 15a. Kensington Palace Gardens, IV. 

Case, Miss Janet, 5, IVindmill Hill, Hampstead, A'.IV. 

Case, Prof. T., President of Corpus Christi College, O.xford. 

Caton, Richard, M.D., Holly Lea, Livingstone Drive South, Liverpool. 

Cattley, T. F., Eton College, Windsor. 

Chambers, B. E. C., Grayswood Hill, Hasleniere, Surrey. 

Chambers, C. Gore, Hertford House, de Parys .4venue, Bedford. 

Chambers, Charles D., The University, Birmingham. 

Chambers, Edmund Kirchener, 9, Lansdoivne Crescent, IV. 

Chance, Frederick, 30, Lennox Gardens, S. JV. 

Chapman, Rev. James, Southlands, Battersea, S.JV. 

Chapman, R. W., Oriel College, O.xford. 

Chavasse, A. S.,E!»ithorpe, Coiolcy, near O.xford. 
tChawner, G., King's College, Cambridge. 
tChawner, \V., Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Cheetham, J. Frederick, Eastwood, Staleybridge. 

Cheetham, J. ^I. C., Eyford Park, Bourton-on-tlie Water, R.S.O., Gloucestershire. 
Childers, Mrs. Erskine, ii,. Embankment Gardens, Chelsea, S.JV. 

Chitty, Rev. George J., Eton College, Il'indsor. 

Cholmeley, Professor R. J., Rlunies University College, Crahamstozon, S. Africa. 
Christian, J. Henry. 

Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingham. 

Christie, John, Henleighs, Kingston Hill. 

Christie, A. H., The Bungalozo, Ezuell, Surrey. 

Christie-Miller, S. R., 21, St. James's Place, W 
Churchill, E. L., Eton College, Windsor. 

Clark, A. 

Clark, Charles R. R., to, Cheyne Rozv, Chelsea, S.JV. 

Clark, J. W., Scroope House, Cambridge. 

Clarl:, R. M., Denstone College, Staffordshire. 

tClark-Maxwell, Rev. W. Gilchrist. Clunbury Vicarage, Ashton-on-Clem, Salot>. 
Clarke, Somers, 48, Albert Court, Kensington Gore, S. W 
fClauson, A. C., Hazvkshead House, Hatfield, Herts. 

Clay, C. F., 51, Tavistock Square, JVC. 

Clerke, Miss Agnes, 68, Redctiffe Square, S. W 
Clulow, G., 51, Be/sice Avenue, Hampstead, X. IV. 

Cobbokl, Feli.x T., The Lodge. E'elixstozve. Suffolk. 

’^Cobham, C. Delaval, C.M.G., H.B.M. Commissioner, Eirnaca, Cyprus. 

Cockerell, S. Pepys, 35, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, IV. 

Cohen, Herman, i, Lower Terrace. Frognal, A'.W. 

Cole. A. C,, 64, Portland Place, IV. 

Collins, IMiss i- . H., 3, Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, S. 11^. 

*Colvin, Sidney \’.P.,!, British Museum, IV.C. 

Compton, Rev. M'. C., The College, Dover. 

Connal, B. M.. The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Conway, .Sir \\ . 31., The Red House, 11, Hornton Street, IV. 

Conybeare, F. C., 13. Xorham Gardens, U.xford. 

Cook, Arthur Bernaid. (fueens College, Cambridge. 

Conk, E. T., I. Gordon Place, Tavistock Square, JJ’.C. 

Cooke, Rev. A. H., Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 
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•Cooke, Richard, The Croft, Delting, Muidsfonc. 

Cookson, C., Cfagdalen Cot/eife, Oxford. 

Cookson, Sir C. A., K.C.M.G., 96, Cheyne IValk, S.tf'. 

Cooper, Rev. James, D.D , The C’n/xers/ty. u/asyozo. 

Corbet, His Honour Eustace K., C.M.G., Native Court of Appe.il, Cairo. 
Corbett, Miss Margery, U'ood^i^aie, Danehill, Sussex. 

Corgialegno, M., 53, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, IT. 

Corley, Ferrand E., St. John's College, O.xford. 

Cornford, F. M., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Cowper, H. Swainson, High House, Hazoksliead, Lanca^sliire. 

Grace, J. F., 15, Gloucester Place, IV. 

Craik, George Lillie, 2, West Halkin Street, S.IV 
Crewdson, Miss G., Homeioood, Woburn Sands, P.S.O., Beds. 

Creu-dson, Wilson, (tueen Anne's Mansions, S. W 
Croft, George C., 5, Green Street, Park Lane. W 
Cromer, H.E. the Earl of, Cairo, Egypt. 

Cronin, Rev. H. S., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Crooke, W., Langlon House, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham. 
t Crossman, C. Stafford, 67, Porchester Terrace, W. 

Crowfoot, J. M'., Khartum, Soudan. 

Cunliffe, R. J., 12 1, West George Street, Glasgozv. 

Cust, Lionel, Oliphant House. The Crescent, Windsor. 

Cust, Miss Anna Maria, 63, Elm Park Gardens, Fulham Road, S. W. 

Cust, Miss Beatrice, 13, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

Dakyns, Geo. D., Grammar School, Morpeth. 

Dakyns, H. G. (Council), Higher Coombe, Haslemere, Surrey. 

Dalton, Rev. Herbert A., The School House, Felsted, Essex. 

Daniel, A. M., 14, Royal Crescent, Scarborough. 

Daniel, Mrs. A. M., 14., Royal Crescent, Scarborough. 

Daniel, Rev. C. H., Provost, Worcester College, O.xford. 

Danson, F. C., B., Liverpool and London Chambers, Liverpool. 

David, Rev. A. A., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Davidson, H. O. D., Harrozv, K. (V. 

Davidson, Miss A. M. Campbell, 62, Ridgmount Gardens, Gozver Street, W.C. 
tDavies, Prof. G. A., University College, Liverpool. 

Davies, Rev. Gerald S., Charterhouse, Godaiming. 

Davies, Theodore Llewelyn, 14, Barton Street, S.IV. 

Dawes, Miss E. A. S., M.A., D.Litt.. Heathlands, Weybridge, Surrey. 

Dawkins, R. McG., c 0 H. Orfeur, Esq., Guelea, Ellington Road. Ramsgate. 
Dawkins, Sir Clinton, K.C.B., 22, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Dawson, Rev. A. P., School House, Kibzeortli, Leicester. 

Dayton, Captain E. Winthrop, 763, Fifth Azeiiue, Nezo ]’ork, L.S.A. 

De Burgh, W. G., University College, Reading. 
tDe Filippi, (Madame, 167. Via Urbano, Rome. 
fUe Gex, R. O., Clifton College, Bristol. 

De Saumarez, Lord, Shriibland Park, Coddenham, Suffolk. 

Devonshire, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, Jl , 
Dickins, G.,JVezii College, Oxford. 

Dickson, Miss Isabel A., 69, Beaufort Mansions, Beaufort Street. S. W. 

Dill, Prof. S., Montpelier, Malone Road, Belfast. 

Dobson, Miss, t’ u hliss E. M. de Lantour, 43, JVaru’ick Road, EarTs Court, S. II 
Donaldson, James, LL.D., Principal of the Universitv, St. Andrezos. 

Donaldson, Rev. S. A., Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

D'Ooge, Prof Martin L., University of Michigan. Ann Arbor , US. A. 
Douglas-Pennant, the Hon. .Alice, Mortimer House. Halkin Street, S. IV. 

Draper, W. H., 13, Hammersmith Terrace. IV. 
jDroop, J. P., Trinity College. Cambridge. 

Drummond, .\llan. 7 - Ennisjjiore Gardens, S.II . 
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Dr\-liurst. A. R., 1 1, Dox,.'iishi?v Hilh HampstCiid, A'. U’. 

Duchataux, M. 12. dc 1 EcJiaud<:rie. Reims. 

Duff, Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Grant, G.C.S.I., ll . CIilIscli Eiiilhinkmciit. S II . 

Duff. Prof. J. Wight, Annstrong College. Xeiccastle-on-Tyn: . 

Duhn, Prof, von, Unii’€>sit\\ Heidelberg. 

Du Pontet, C. A. A., TiinstaU House. Harrozo-on-tiie-Hiii. 

Duke, Roger, 9, Pelham Creseent. A. Jl'. 

Durning-Lawrence, Sir Dch\in, 15 art., M.P., 13, Carlton House Terraie. i>. II . 

Dyer, Louis Council ', Sunbury Lodge. Banbury Road. O.xjord. 

Dvson, Reginald. Oahroood. Kirkbiirton. H uddersfield. 

Earp, F. R., Th.e U’arre/i. Upper Warhngliani, Surrey. 

Edgar. C. C., Turf Club. Cairo. 

Edmonds, T- IMaxwell, The School. Repfon. Burfon-on-Trent. 

Edu ards, G. M., Sidney Susse.x College. Cambridge. 

Edwards, Thos John, 4, Holland Park. 1 1'. 

+ Egerton, H.E. Sir Edwin H., G.C.B., H.B.M. Ambassador, British Embassy. Rome. 
Egerton, i\Irs. Hugh, ii, Lite Street. Chelsea. S.IV. 

Eld, Re\-. Francis J.. Polstead Rectory. Colchester. 
fElliot, Sir Francis £. H., K.C.M.G., Minister, British Legation, Athens, Grecic. 

Ellis. Prof Robinson, Triniiv College. O.xford. 

Elwell, Levi H., Amherst College. Amherst, Mass., U.S.A. 

Ely, Talfourd, D.Lit. Council,', 3, Hove Park Gardens, Hove, Brighton. 

Eumorfopoulos, X., 33, Gloucester Square. Hyde Park, IV. 

Evans, A. J.. LL.D , D.Litt., F.R.S. ALP.!, Ashmolean Museum, O.xford. 

E\ans, F. Gwynne, The Vale House, Stamford. 

Evans, Sir John. K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. , Xash Mills, Hemel Hempstead. 

■("Evans, Lady i Councib, Xash J// 7 /i', Hemel Hempstead. 

Evans, Richardson, i, Camp Viero, Wimbledon. 

Eve, H. W., 37. Gordon Square, IV.C. 

Ewart, Miss Mary .A., 68, Albert Hall Mansions. S.IV. 

Exeter. The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of, D.D., The Palace, E.xetei. 

Fairbairn, Rev. .A. M.. D.Litt., Mansfield College, O.xford. 

Fairclough. Prof H. R., Stanford Universifv, Cal., U.S.A. 

Fanshawe. Reginald. 7, A'eble Road, O.xford. 

Farnell, L. R.. D.Litt. ''Council), E.veter College, O.xford. 

Farside, William, Thorpe Hall, Robin Hootfs Bax, Vorkslui-e. 

Fegan. Miss E. S.. Fo.vlydiate Hou^e, Redditch. 

Felkin, F. W.. University College School, Gozoer Street, IV.C. 

Fanning, Rev. W. D., Haileybury College. Hertford. 

Field. Rev. T.. D.D.. Radley College. Abingdon. 

Finlay, The Ri.ght Hon. Sir Robert, K.C., M.P„ 31, Phillnnore Gardens, Kensington, IV. 
Firth, C, M., Knozvle, Ashburton. Devon. 

Fisher. H A. 1 ... Aka' College. Oxford. 

Flather. J. H.. 90, Hills Road. Cambridge. 

Fletcher, F., The College. Marlborough. 

Fletcher. F,. Breneett. Banister Road. Southampton . 

Fletcher, H. AL. 10. Lincolns Inn Fields. IV.C. 

Fletcher. Banister F., 29. Aka' Bridge Street. Ludgate Circus. E.C. 
y loyd, G. A., R ni‘ze.e Lottaqe. Tonbridge. 

Foat, h . A\ . G.. D.Litt . Lity of London School. Victoria Embankment. E.C. 

+ Forb2=. W. H., Balltol College Oxford. 

Ford, Rc-i-. Lionel. Repton Hall. Burton-on-Trem. 

P orator. V. M., II est Hi’cknurst. Abinger Hammer. Dorkin^^. 

Forstei. E. S. IVoodhill. Crozvthorne. Berks. 

Fotheringh 1111. J. K'., .Magialen College. O.xford. 

f ouler. Harold X.. Ph.D . II estern Reserve University, Cleveland. Ohio, U.S..4. 

I ouler. \\ . \\ aide. Lincoln College. O.xford. 

Fiairer. I G.. LL.D,, D Litt„ D.C.L., Trinity College. Cambridge. 
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Freeman, W. George, 163, Parkdale Road, Plumstead. 

■^Freshfield. Douglas W. i Hoii. TreasureF, i, Airlie Gardens, Canipden Hill, IV. 
+Freshfield. Edwin, LL.D., 31, Old Jen'ty, E. C. 

Frost, K. T., Moorside, Bovey Tracey. S. Devon. 

Fry, Right Hon. Sir Edward, D.C.L., Failand House, Failand, near Bristol. 

Fry, F. J,, Cricket St. Thomas, Chard. 

Fry, Rev. T. C., D.D., The School, Great Berkhanipstead. 

+ Furley, J. S., Chernocke House, Winchester. 

F urneaux, L. R , Rossatl School, Fleetwood. 

Furness, Miss S. M. M., 2. Mycenae Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Fyfe, Theodore, \. Gray's Inn Square, WC. 

Fyle, M’. H., Merton College, O.iford. 

Gage. Mrs. H. Calvin, 4, Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C., L'.S.A. 

Gardiner, E, Norman. Epsom College, Surrey. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, The Old Hall, Xewnham College, Cambridge. 
t Gardner, Prof. Ernest A. iV.P.;, I adworth, Surrey. 

+*lGardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (V.P.), 12, Canterbury Road, O.rpord. 

Gardner, Samuel, Oakhurst. Harroxu-07i-the-Hill. 

Gardner, \V. Amory, Groton, Massachusetts, L’.S.A. 

Garnett, Mrs. Terrell, 3, Queen Anne' s Gate, S.W 
Garrod, H. \V., Merton College, O.xford. 
tGaselee, S., Kings College, Cambridge. 

Gaskell, Miss K., The Uplands, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

Gatliff Hamilton, ii, Eaton Square, S.W. 

Geikie. Sir Archibald, F.R.S., Sc.D., D.C.L.. 10, Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, jV.U 
tGenner, E..yesus College, O.xford. 

■t’Gerrans, H. T., 20. St. John' s Street. Oxford. 

Gibson, George. 2, Stirlin,^ Mansions, Canfield Gardens, Hampstead, A'. JU. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

Giles. P., Emmanuel College. Cambridge. 

Giikes, A. H.. The College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Gillespie, C. M,, 15. Regent's Park Avenue, Hyde Park, Leeds. 

Giveen, Rew R. L., 66, Myddelton Square, Cte/-kc?rwell, E.C. 

Glover, Miss Helen, c o The Manager, London and County Bank, Victoria Street, S. ll 
Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Ridgfield, Wimbledon. 

Godley, A. D.. 4. Crick Road. O.xford. 

Goodhart. A. M.. Eton College, Windsor. 

Goodison, Mrs, i. Beach Lawn, Waterloo. Liverpool. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., The University, Chicago, L’.S.A. 

Gosford, The Countess of, 22, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square, 1!’. 

Gow, Rev. James, Litt.D., ig. Dean’s Yard, Westniinster, S.IV. 

Gower, Lord Ronald, Hammerfield, Penshurst, Kent. 

Granger, F. S., University College, Xotiingham. 

(.Iraves, A, S., St. Martin's, Cambridge. 

Gray, Rev, H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 

Green, G. Buckland, 35, St. Bernard’s Crescent Edinburgh. 

Green, Mrs J. R.. 36, Crosvenor Road. S.W 
(dretne, C. H., The Sehool, Great Berkhanipstead. 

Greene, Herbtrt \\ ., Magdalen College, O.xford. 

Greenwell, Rev. W.. F.R.S., Durham. 

Grenfell. B. P., Litt.D., D.Litt. I'Council}, Queen's College, Oxford. 

Griffith, F. Ll., Riversvale, .Ishton-under-Lytie. 

Griffith, Miss Mary E., 4, Bramham Gardens, S.W. 

Grundy, George Bcardoe, D.Litt., 27, St. .'i/argar-efs Road, Oxford. 

Gurney, Rev. Gerald, I.ittle Colstrofc, Hambleden. Henley-on-I hames. 

Gurney, IMiss Amelia, 6 q, Ennismore Gardens, S.IV. 
tGutch, Clement, King's College, Cambridge. 

Hadow. W. H , Worcester College, O.xford. 
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Haigh, A. E., 4, Xorliam Gardens, Oxford. 

Haines, C. R.. Meadhurst, Ufipini^hant. 

Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall, Rev. F. J., Norihaco Place, Potters Bar, Herts. 

Hall, F. \V., St.John's College, Oxford. 

Hall, Harry Reginald, British Museum, W.C. 

Hall, Miss S. E., 10, Gardnor Mansions, Church Bozo. Hampstead. 

Hallam, G. H., The Park, Harrozo, X.ll'. 

Halsbury, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 4, Ennismore Gardens. S. ]]'. 
+Hammond, B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hardie, Prof. W. Ross, The Uniz’ersity, Edinburgh. 

Harding, G. Pentzoyn, near Monmouth. 

Hardy, F. A., Scot House, Kinnear Road, Edinburgh. 

Harper. Miss Barbara, Queen’s College, 43, Harley Street, IT 
Harris, H. B.. 37, Kensington Square, 11 '. 

Harris, Prof. M'llliam Fenwick, 8, Mercer Circle, Cambridge. .'\Inss., U.S.A. 
+Harrison. Ernest, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

tHarrison, Miss J. E., LL.D., D.Litt. 1 Council., Xezonham College Cambridge. 
Harnson, IMiss L., Elleray, Linnet Lane. Liverpool. 
narrower, Prof John, The University, Aberdeen. 

Hart, J. H. A., St. John s College, Cambridge. 

Hartley, Rev. R., The Moutit, O.xford. 

Hasluck, F. M'., The Wilderness, Southgate. X. 

Hauser, Dr. Friedrich, Piazza Sforza-Cesetrini \\. Rome. Italy. 

Haussoullier, B., 8 , Rue Sainte-Cecile, Paris. 
tHaverfield, F. J., LL.D., Christ Church, O.xford. 

Hawes, C. H., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hawes, Miss E. P., 13, Susse.x Gardens, W. 
tHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, 11 ' 

Hayter, Angelo G. K., 4, Forest Rise, Walthamstozo. Essex. 

Head, Barclay Vincent, D.C.L., D.Litt., British .Museum. ll'.C. 

Head, John Alban, 6, Clarence Terrace, A'. 11 '. 

Headlam, Rev. A. C., D.D., King's College, London. 

Headlam, C. E. S., 4, Smith Square, Westminster. S. W. 

Headlam, J. c o .Mrs. Headlam, i, St. Marys Road, Wimbledon. 
Headlam, W. G., King's College, Camb) idge. 

Heard, Rev. \V. A., Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
tHeathcote, W. E., Clevehurst, Stoke Pages, near Slouch. 

Heberden, C. B., Principal of Brasenose College, O.xford. 

Hedgcock, Mrs. Harrison, 21, Caversham Road, X.]]’. 

Helbert, Lionel H., West Voivns, Winchester. 


Henderson, Arthur E., 16, Warminglon Road, North Duluich, S.E. 
Henderson, Bernard \V., Eeceter College, O.xford. 

Henderson, Rev. P. A. Wright, D.D., Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Hend\-, F. T. R, School-house, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 

Henty, Mrs. Douglas, Westgate, Chichester. 

Hereford. The Lord Bishop of The Palace, Hereford. 
tHertz, Miss Henriette, The Poplars, 20, .Even ue Road, .X.W. 

Hewitt, J. F., Holton Cottage, O.xford. 

Heyer, G., King’s College School, Wimbledon, S.I!'. 

Hill, George F. Council;, British .Museum, ll’.C. 

Hill, Miss Mary Sandecotes School. Parkstu/ie, Dorset. 

Hill.ird, Ke\ . .A. E.. St. I auf s School, 11 est Kensington. 11 ’. 

Hirst, Miss Gertrude, Ruszaarp, Whitby. Yorks. * 


Hodgkin. Thomas. D.C.L., Litt.D., Barmoor Castle, 
Hodgson. F. C.. .Abbotsford Villa, Tzoickenham. 


Bead, Xorthumberland. 


Hogarth, David G. Council', Chajel .Meadozo. Forest Rozo. Sussex 
Hogarth, Miss IM. I., The Red House. Westleton, SuEolk. 
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fHolborn, J. B. S., 42, Dahneny Road, Upper Tooting, S.IV. 

Holding, Miss Grace E., 70, Wellmeadozo Road, Hither Green, Kent. 

Holland, Miss Emily, 24, Homefield Road, Wimbledon. 

Hopkinson, J. H., Warden of Hulme Hall, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 

Hoppin, T. C., Courtlands, Pomfret Centre, Conn., U.S.A. 

Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
tHort, Sir Arthur F., Bart., Garlands, Harroio. 

Hose, H. F., Dulwich College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Hoste, Miss M. R., St. Augustine's, Black-water Road, Eastbourne. 

House, H. H., The College, Malvern. 

How, \V. W., Merton College, Oxford. 

Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.I.E., F.R.S., 30, Collingham Place, S. W. 

Huddart, Rev. G. A. \V., Kirklington Rectory, Bedale, Yorks. 

Huddilston, J. H., Ph.D., The University of Maine, Orono, Maine, U.S.A. 

Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 13, Vicarage Gate, Kensington, IV. 

Hunt, A, S., D.Litt. (Council), Queens College, Oxford. 

Hutchinson, Sir J. T., Chief Justice of Cyprus, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Hutchinson, Miss W. M. L., Moor Hurst, Tenison Avenue, Cambridge. 

Hutton, Miss C. A., 49, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 

Hyslop, Rev. A. R. F., Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 

Jackson, Henry, Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jackson, Mrs. F. H., 74, Rutland Gate, S.W. 

Jackson, T. W., 8, Bradmore Road, O.vford. 

Jackson, Rev, W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 

*James, The Rev. H. A., D.D., School House, Rugby. 

James, H. R,, Bankipore, India. 

James, Lionel, St. Peters College, Radley, Abingdon. 

James, Montague Rhodes, Litt.D., Provost of King's College, Cambridge. 

Janvier, IMrs. Thomas A., c'o Brown, Shipley and Co., 123, Pall Mall, S. W. 

Jasonidy, O. John, Blondet Street, Limassol, Cyprus. 

Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorwell, Ne-wport, Isle of Wight. 

*Jebb, Sir Richard C., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., O.M., M.P. (President), Springfeld, 
Nezenham, Cambridge. 

Jenkins, Miss Nora, Thorzvald, I.oschwits bei Dresden, Germany. 

Jenkinson, F. J. H., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 25, Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W. 

Jevons, F. B., D.Litt., The Castle, Durham. 

Jex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 

Joachim, Miss M., 8, Broadway Buildings, Reading. 

Johnson, Miss Lorna, Woodleigh, Altrincham. 

Jonas, Maurice, 9, Bedford Square, IV.C. 
t Jones, H. Stuart, Glan-y-Mor, Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire. 
t Jones, Ronald P., 20S, Coleherne Court, South Kensington. 

Jones, \V. H. S., The Perse School, Cambridge. 

Jones, William, 65, High Street, Berwick-on-Tzveed. 

Joseph, H. W. B., Nezo College, Oxford. 

Judge, Max, 7, Pall Mall, S.IV. 

Karo, George, Akademisches Kunstmitseum, Bonn am Rhein. 

Keene, Prof. Charles H., University Club, Dublin. 

Keith, A. Berricdale, Colonial Office, Downing Street, S. W. 

Kelty, Charles Arthur, 30, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

Keltie, J. S., LL.D., 15, Neville Court, Abbey Road, N.W. 

Kennedy, J., 12, Frognal Lane, Finchley Road, N.W. 

Kensington, Miss Frances, 145, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, ll-. 

Kenyon, F. G., D.Litt. (Council), British Museum, IV.C. 

Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gozoer Street, JVC. 

Kerr, Prof. Alexander, Madison, Wisconsi/t, U.S.A. 

Keser, Dr. J., Colatal, Chemin Vinet, Lausanne. 
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Kettlewell, Rev. P. \V. H., i, Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

Kieffer, Prof. John B., College Avenue, Lancaster, Fa., L .S..4 
King, J. E., Grammar School, Bedford. 

King, Rev. Canon J. R., St. Peters Vicarage, O.xjord. 
tKing, Mrs. M'llson, 19. Highfield Road, Edgbaston. Birmuigiam. 

King, W. F., 3, Corrennie Drive, Ediyibur^h. 

Knowles, Sir James, K.C.V.O., Oueen Anne's Lodge, St. fames Far!:. S. !!'. 

Kohler, Olivia C., 39, Kingszvood Avenue, Queens Park. IJ . 

Lane, Mrs. Charles T., Dangstein, Fctersfield. 

Lang, .Andrew, LL.D., D.Litt., i, 4La}ioes Road, Kensington. IV. 

■^■Lang, Sir R. Hamilton, K.C.M.G., 7'he Grove. Dedham, Essc.x. 

Langdon-Davies, B. X., Copthill. Burgh Heath, Surrey. 

Langton, Neville, 62, Harley Street. IV. 

tLansdowne, The IMost Hon. the Alarqaess of. K.G.. G.C.S.I.. G.C.I.E.. G.C.M.G., 
Bozoood. Caine. Wilts. 

Lantour, iMiss de, 17S, Earl's Court Road. S.IV. 

Lathbury, Miss, 19. Ling/ietd Roatl, Wimbledon. S.W. 

La Touche, C. D., 53. Raglan Road. Dublin. 

Lawson. L. i\L, Cniversity Club, Fifth Avenue a)!d Fifty fourth Street. Xezv YoH;. L'.S.A. 
Leaf, Herbert, The Green, Marlborough. 
flLeaf Walter, Liit.D.. D.Litt. \’.P. , 6, Susse.v Place. Regent s Par/:, A'. W. 

Lecky, Mrs., 38, Onslow Gardens. S. 1 1 '. 

Deeper, Ale.xander, Harden of Trinity College. MePoourne. 

LeeAVarner, Miss Evelyn, Lynxvode, Godaiming. 

Legge, F., 6, Gray s Inn Sguare, W.C. 

Leigh, W. Austen. Hartfield, Rocluimpton. S.IV 
Lewis, Harry R.. 5, Argyll Road. Kensington, IV. 

Lewis, Miss M. B., 42, .'^'hrezvsbury Road, iKiton. Bi/Penhead. 
tLewis, Mrs. S. S.. Castle-brae, Chesterton Road. Cambridge 
Leycester, Mrs. Rafe, 6, Cheyne Wall:. S.W. 

Bindley. Misj Julia, 74, Shooters Hill Road. Blackheath. S.E. 

Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord. K.C.B., 13. Wetherby Gardens, S W. 

Lingen, Lady. 13, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 

Lister. Hon. Reginald, British Embassy, Rome, Italy. 

Lit’ingstone, R. \\ ., Christ Church. Clvford. 

Lloyd. Miss A. M.. Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 
tLock. Rev. W. D.D.. IVirdcn if Keble College, O.iford. 
tLoeb. James. 37, East ii^th Street, Ke:v I^orl:. 
fLongman, Miss Mary. 27, Xorfoll: Square. Hvde Pa/P. IV. 

Lorimer. Miss H. L., Somerville College. O.iford. 
tLoring, Wi'li.tm i Council). AUerton House, Giofes Buildings, Blackheath, S.E. 

Lucas. Bernard J.. Southdo-.vn. Bramhcr. Susse.v 
Lumsden. Miss. 10, St. Thomas Mansions, Westminster. 

Lunn. Henry S.. M.D., Oldfield House. Harrozj-on-the-Hill. 

Lunn. W. Holdsworth. 5. Endsleigh Gardens. X W. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Eton College. Windsor. 

’‘■Macan, R. ML. Cniversity College, O.iford. 

Mc.\nally. H. \V. ML. War Office. Pall Mall. S.W. 

McArthur, G., 2S, Linden Gardens. W. 

LlcClymont, Rev. J. .A... D.D., 5. Queen's Gardens, Aberdeen. 

Macdonald, George. LL D. 'Council , 17, Learmouth Gardens. Edinburgh. 

M.icdon.ild. Miss Louisa, Womens College. Sydney Universitv. Svdnev. X.S W. 
Alacdonell. LV. R.. LL.D.. Bridgefeld Bridge of Don, Aberdeenshire. 

McDougall. Miss Eleanor, Westfield College. Hampstead, X. W. 

McDuwall. Miss Katherine .Ada. 166. Holland Road. Kensington. W. 

MacEwen. Rew Prof .Ale.x. Robertson. 5, Donne Terrace. Edinburgh. 

McIntyre. P. S.. The C/uversit} , St. Andrezvs. 

Maciver. D. Rand.ill. Wolverton House. Clifton, Bristol. 
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jMackenzie, Duncan, i8. Via del MascJicrino, Rome. 

?vlackenzie, R. J., 12, Great Stuart Street, Edi>ibiire;ii. 

McKerrow, Miss, St. Leonard's School, St. A/idreios, Fije. R.D. 

MacLehose, James J.. 61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgoio. 

Macmillan, Mrs. Alexander, 32, Crosvenor Road, S. IJ . 
l*Macmillan, George A., D.Litt. 'Hon. .Sec.\ St. Martin s Street, IVC. 
Macmillan, iMrs. George A., 27, Queen's Gate Ga/-dens. S. JJ . 

Macmillan, iMaurice, 52, Cadogan Place, S.U'. 
tMacmillan, W. E. F., 27, Queen's Cate Gardens, S. JI . 
tMacnaghten, Hugh, Eton College, IVindsor. 

Macnaghten, The Right Hon. Lord, 19S, Queen's Gate, S.IV. 
tMagrath, Rev. J. R.. Provost of Queen's College, O.xfvd. 

*Mahaffy, Rev. J. P., D.D., D.C.L., C.V.C'., Trinity College. Dublin. 

Mair, Prof. A. W., The University, Edinburgh, 
tiMalim, F. B. Marlborough College, Wilts. 

Mallet, P. W., 25, Highbury Nev Park, X. 

Manatt, Prof. Irving, Broivn University, Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 
dMarindin, G. E. I'Council , Hantmondsivood, Frensham, Fa.rnhain. 
dMarquand, Prof. Allan, Princeton College, Xexv Jersey, U.S.A. 

Marsh, E., 3, Gray's Inn Place, WC. 

Marshall, Miss, Ear Cross, ll''oore, A'ezvcastle, Stajfs. 

Marshall, Frederick, British Museum, IV.C. 

Marshall, John, Lewes House, Leives. 

Marshall, J. H., Bennwre, Simla, India. 

Marshall, Prof J. W., University College of Wales. Abcrystwvth. 
iMarshall, R., 31, The Waldrons, Croydon. 

Marshall, T., Highfield, Chapel Allerton. Leeds. 

Martin, Charles B., The College, O'oerlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 
tMartin, R. B., M.P., 10. Hill Street, IV. 
tMartyn, Edward, Tillyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 

Massy, Lieut.-Colonel P. H. H., H.M.V Consulate. Mersina. Asia Minor. 
Matheson, P. E., Xeiv College, O.vford. 

Mavrogordato, J., E.veter College, O.iford. 

Mavrogordato, J. M., 62, IVestbourne Terrace, Hyde Park. 1!'. 
iMavrogordato, Pandeli A., 74, IVestbourne Terrace. Hy ie Park. W 
Mayor, H. B., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Mayor, Rev. Prof. Joseph B. Queensgate House. Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

Mayor, R. J. G. (Council ', Board of Education, Whitehall, S. W. 

Measures, A. E., King Edzvard VI. School, Birmingh.tm. 

Merk, F. H., Christ's Hospital, West Horsham. 

Merry, Rev. W. XI., Rector of Lincoln College, O.iford, 

IMethuen, A. M. S., Xezv Place. Haslemere. 
fMiers, Prof. H. A., F.R.S., Magdalen College. O.xford. 

Michel, Prof Ch., 42. .Ivenue Blonden. Liege. Beh^ium. 

Miller, M'illiain, 2, I’ia San Martino al Ma.cao. Rome. Italy. 

Milhet, P., 95, Boulevard St. Michel, Paris. 

Millingen, Prof Alexander van. Robert College, Constantinople. 

Millington, Miss M. V., 47. Peak Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 

Milne, J. Grafton. Duneroft, Linden Gardens. Leatherhead. Surrey. 

Milner, Viscount, G.C.B., Brook's Club, St. Janies Street. ^.W 
Minet, Miss Julia, 18, .Susse.v Sguare. Hyde Park. JV. 

Minns, Ellis H., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Minturn, Miss E. T., 14, Chelsea Embankment. .'<.W. 

Mitchell, Mrs. C. W .. fesmond Towers, .Xezveastle on-Tyne 
Moline. Miss I. P., 172, Church Street. Stoke bVezvingfrii. A'. 

TMond. Mrs. Frida. The Poplars. 20, Avenue Road. Regent's Park, .V W. 
Monson, Right Hon. Sir E. J.. G.C.B., G.C.M G . R.ehinona’ Park. 
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Morgan, Prof. Morris H., Han’ani College., Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Morgan, Miss, 64, Scarsdale I’illas, Kensington, IV. 

*Morley, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 31, Prince's Gardens, S.IV. 

+Morshead, E. D. A., 29, Trinity Square, Southwark, S.E. 

Moss, The Rev. H. \V., The School House, Shrewsbury. 

Mount. Rev. C. B., 14, Norham Road, O.xford. 

Moxon, Miss E. A. R., All Saints’ Vicarage, Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington. 

Moxon, Rev. T. Allen, 106, Goldsmith Street, Nottingham. 

Mozley, H. W., The White House, Haslemere. 
fMunro, J. .A. R., Lincoln College, O.xford. 

Murray, G. G. A. (Council), 131, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

Musson, Miss Caroline, 29, Beech Hill Road, Sheffield. 
t^Myers, Ernest (Council), Brackenside, Chislehurst. 

+ Myres, J. Linton, Christ Church, O.xford. 

+Nairn, Rev. J. Arbuthnot, Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C. 

Nash, Mrs. Vaughan, 42, Well Walk, Hampstead. 

Xewbolt, Henry, 23, EarPs Terrace, Kensington, W. 

Xewinan, \V. L., Litt.D., D.Litt., Pittidlle Lawn, Cheltenham. 

Xewton, The Lord, 6, Belgrave Square, S.IV. 

XTchols, Morton C., Metropolitan Club, Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. 

Xoack, Prof Ferdinand, Feldstrasse 140, Kiel. 

Xorthampton, The Most Hon. the Marquis of, 51, Lennox Gardens, S.W. 

Oakesmith, John, D.Litt., 6, Kneller Villas, Whitton Hamlet, Hounslow. 

Odgers, Rev. J. Edwin, D.D., 145, Woodstock Road, O.xford. 

Ogilvy, Miss Alison, 12, Prince Edward's Mansions, Pembridge Square, W. 

Oppe, A. P., 20, Chelsea Embankment Gardens, S.IV. 

Orpen, Rev. T. H., Lvy Cottage, Little Slielford, Cambridge. 

Owen, A. S., 3, Montague Lawn, Cheltenham. 

Owen, Rev. E. C. Everard, The Knoll, Harrow-OJi-ilie-Hill. 

Page, T. E., Charterhouse, Codaiming. 

Pallis, Alexander, Tatoi, Aigburgh Drive, Liverpool. 

Palmer, Rev. J., Balliol College, O.xford. 

Parker, Miss M. E., Princess Helena College, Ealing, W. 
t Parry, Rev. O. H., Inglehope, Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 

Parry, Rev. R. St. J., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Paton, James Morton, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., U.S.A. 

Paton, \V. R., Maison Camus, Place Marc, Viroflay, Seine-ei-Oise, France. 

Paton, J. Lewis, Grammar School, Manchester. 

Payne-Smith, Rev. W. H., Moultrie Road, Rugby. 

Pears, Edwin, 2, Rue de la Banque, Constantinople. 

Peckover, Alexander, LL.D., Wisbech, Cambs. 
fPeckover, Miss Alexandrina, Bank House, Wisbech. 

Peers, C. R., g6, Grosvenor Road, S.IV. 

Peile, John, Litt.D., Master of Christs College, Cambridge. 

Peile, Rev. J. F., University College, Oxford. 

Pelham,' Hon. Mrs. Arthur, 15, Duke Street, Manchester Square, W. 

Pelham, Professor H. F. (V.P.l, President of Trinity College, O.xford. 

Pember, E. H., K.C., Vicar’s Hill, near Lymington, Hants. 

Penrose, Miss Emily ( Council), Royal Hollowav College, Englefield Green, S.O. Surrey 
■'‘tPercival, F. M'., i, Chesham Street, S.JV. 

Perkins, O. T., Wellington College, Berks. 

Perry, Prof Edward Delavan, Columbia University, New York City. U.S.A. 

Pesel, Miss Laura, Oak House, Bradford. 

Petrocokino, Ambrose, Thames Cottage, Pangbourne. 

Philips, Mrs. Herbert, Sutton Oaks. Macclesfield. 

Phillimore, Prof J. S., The University, Glasgow. 

Philpot, Hamlet S., The County School, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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Picard, George, 2 bis, Rite Benouville, Paris. 

Pipe, Miss Hannah E., Limpsfield, Surrey. 

Pinnecky, A. B., The Orchard, Bathford, Somerset. 

Plater, Rev. Charles, S.J., St. Marys Hall, Stonyhurst, Blackburn. 

PPlatt, Prof. Arthur, 5, Chester Terrace, N. IV. 

Pogson-Smith, W. G., St. John's College, Oxford. 

Pollard, A. T., City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., 21, Hyde Park Place, IV. 
tPope, Mrs. G. H., 60, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

Pope, Rev. J. O. Fallon, S.J., Pope's Hall, Oxford. 

Porter, Mrs., il, West Cromwell Road, S.IV. 

FPostgate, Prof. J. P., Litt.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Powell, Sir F. S., Bart., M.P., i, Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, IV. 

Powell, John U., St.John's College, O.xford. 

Poynter, Sir Edward J., Bart., Litt.D., D.C.L., P.R.A., 88, Knightslridge, S. W. 
Preece, Sir William H., Gothic Lodge, Wimbledon Common, S. W. 

Pretor, A., 2, Camden Place, Wyke, Weymouth. 

Price, Miss Mabel, Charlton, Headington, Oxford. 

Prickard, A. O., Hollyfuount, Fleet R.S.O., Hants. 

Proctor, Mrs. A., The Lodge, Waltham Cross. 

Prothero, Henry, 13, Promenade, Cheltenham. 

PPry'or, Francis R., Woodfield, Hatfield, Herts. 

Quaritch, Miss, 34, Belsize Grove, Hampstead, N.IV. 

Quibell, Mrs. Annie A., Gizeh Museum, Egypt. 

■fRackham, H., 4, Grange Terrace, Cambridge. 

Radcliffe, W. W., Fonthill, East Grinstead, Susse.r. 

Raleigh, Sir Thomas, C.S.I., D.C.L., All Souls College, O.xford. 

PRaleigh, Miss Katherine A., Longlane Farm, Lckenham, U.vbridge. 

■^■Ralli, Pandeli, 17, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

+Ralli, Mrs. Stephen A., St. Catherine's Lodge, Hove, Sussex. 

Ramsay, A. B., Eton College, Windsor. 

Ramsay, Prof G. G., LL.D., Litt.D., The University, Glasgow. 
tRamsay, Prof W. M., D.C.L., Litt.D. (V.P.), The University, Aberdeen. 

Ransome, Miss C. L., i\\i, Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Rawlins, F. H., Eton College, Windsor. 

Rawnsley, W. F., The Manor House, Shamley Green, Guildford. 

Reade, Essex E. 

Reece, Miss Dora, 26, Mansion, Pitt Street. Kensington. Jl’. 

Reid, Prof J. S., Litt.D., Caius College, Cambridge. 
fReinach, Salomon, 31, Rue de Berlin, Paris. 

LRendall, Rev. G. H., Litt.D., Charterhouse, Godaiming. 

•fRendall, Montague, The College, Winchester. 

Rennie, W., The University, Clasgoiv. 

Richards, ^liss A. G. M., 23, Corbett Road, Cardiff. 

Richards, Rev. G. C. (Council), Oriel College, Oxford. 

Richards, F., Kingswood School, Bath. 

Richards, H. P., Wadham College, O.xford. 

Richmond, O. L., 64, Cornwall Gardens, S.IV. 

Richmond, Sir W. B., K.C.B., D.C.L., R.A., i)t tw West End. Hammersmith. Jl 

Rider, Miss B. C., 23, Mercer's Road, Tufnell Park, A'. 

Ridgeway, Prof W. (Council), Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 

Ridley, Sir Edward, 48, Lennox Gardens, S.W. 

Rigg, Herbert A., 13, Queen's Gate Place, S.W. 

Riley, W. E., County Hall, Spring Gardens, S. IV. 

Robb, Mrs., 46, Rutland Gate, S. If'. 

Roberts, Rev. E. S., Master of Caius College, Cambridge. 

Roberts, J. Slingsby, 3, Poivis Villas, Brighton. 

Roberts, Principal T. F., Sherborne House, Aberystwyth. 
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Roberts, Professor W. Rhys. The Uiireersify. Leeds. 

Robertson, Ahss Hilda, 57. Giirde/is, IT. 

Robinson, Charles Newton, w.John Street. Mayfair. IV. 

Robinson, Kdward. Direetor of Museum of Fine Arts. Boston. .Mass.. L’.S..4. 
Robinson. G. G., Hill Side. Godabniny. 

Robinson. T. P. G , Aslifield. Rotiisay Blase. Bedford. 

Robinson, W. S.. Courtp.eld, U’est Hill. Putney Heath. 

Rodd. Sir Rennell. K.C.M.G.. 17, Stratford Plaee, l!\ 

Rogers. Beni.tmm Bickley, Eastioood. Strazoherry Hill. Tzoiekenhain. 

Rome. W.. Creekseti Plaee. Burnliain-on-C/'Ouch. 
tRosebery. The Right Hon. the Earl of K.G., 3S, Berkeley Squaie, II’. 

Rosenorn-Lehn, The Baroness, Pal icso Bindangoli, Assisi. Italy. 

Ross, W. D., Oriel College, O.xford. 

Rotton. Sir J. F.. Loekzsood. Frith Hill. God.ilming, Surrey. 

Rous, Lieut. -Colonel, ll’o/stead House. Xorioieh. 

+Rou3e, W. H. D., Litt.D., 16, Brookside. Cambridge. 

Routledge, iMiss, Little Colsirofe. Hambleden, Henley-on-Thames. 

Ruben. Paul, 39, L.e.rham Gardens. Kensington. IV. 

Ruble. Rev. Alfred E., The Royal Xaval Sehool, Eltham, S.E. 

Rucker, Hiss S. C., 4, Vanbrugh Terrace. Blaekheath, S.E. 

Rucker, Principal Sir A. W., D.Sc., F.R.S., 19, Gledhoio Gardens, S. Kensington, S. II 
Runtz, Ernest, ii, IValbrook. E.C. 

Rustafjaell. R. de. i, Dozen Street. Piccadilly. IV. 

Rutherford. Re\'. \V. Gunion. LL.D.. Little Hallands, Bishopstone, Lezees. 

Sachs. Mrs. Gustave, 36. Marlborough Hill. X.IV. 

Salisbury, F. S.. Hiilme Grammar School, Manchester. 

Sampson, Rew C. H., Brazenose College, O.vfoui. 
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Jahrbuch des kais. deutsch. Archiiol. Instituts, Corneliusstrasse No. 2, II., Berlin. 
Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes, Tiirkenstrasse 4, Vienna. 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Hanover Square. 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 

Journal International d'Archeologie Numisniatique (M. J. N. Svoronos, Musee 
National. Athens;. 

Melanges d'Histoire et d'Archeologie, published by the French School at Rome. 
Mittheilungen des kais. deutsch. Archaol. Instituts, Athens. 

Mittheilungen des kais. deutsch Archaol. Instituts, Rome. 

Mnemosyne c o Mr. E. J. Brill •, Leiden. Holland. 

Neue Jahrbticherfc o Dr. J. Ilberg), Waldstrasse 56, Leipzig. 

Notizie degli Scavi. R. Accademia dei Lincei, Rome. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das klassische Altertum (c;'o Dietrich-'sche \’erlags- 
Buchhandliing, Gottingen}. 

Praktika of the .\thenian .Archaeological Society, Athens. 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Sx llogos. Constantinople. 

Publications of the Imperial .Archaeological Commission, St. Petersburg. 

Revue .Archeologiquo,!, Rue Cassini. 14 , Paris. 

Re\uc des Etudes Grecques, Publication Trimestrielle de I'Association pour TEn- 
couragement des Etudes Grecques en France, Paris. 

Rhcinisches Iiluscum fur Philologie fProfessor Dr. F. Bucheler, Schumannstrasse. Bonn- 
am-Rhein, Genih’iix . 

Transactions ot the Cambridge Philological Society and Journal of Philology. 
Wochcnschnft fur K!m,dsche Philologie .Dr. '.Maas, Mohlstrasse, 19,' Jlunchen, 
Germa/r,' . ’ 



SESSION 1904-1905. 


The First General Meeting of the Society was held on November ist, 
when Dr. Arthur Evans gave an account of the last season’s work at 
Knossos, the Provost of Oriel being in the chair. 

Dr. Evans said that on the palace site itself this year’s excavations 
had thrown much new light on the stratigraphy of the successive 
“Minoan” constructions dating from the close of the Neolithic period 
onwards. In the west wing of the later palace the original plan could 
now be clearly distinguished from the existing scheme, which was shown 
to be the result of subsequent remodelling. Fresh stone repositories 
belonging to its first period — like those found in 1903 containing the 
faience figures and snake goddess, but less rich in relics — were found to 
extend north of the others beneath the later stepped portico which here 
descends to the central court. A whole line of earlier gypsum walling 
facing this court could finally be made out, a little within the later wall. 
This original facade was seen to have been partly incorporated in the later 
constructions, and partly to have been broken through by them. The 
west wall of the palace itself and the adjoining magazines belonged to the 
original work, but the entrances to the magazines were found to have been 
altered. Originally they were provided with comparatively narrow doors 
appropriate to the valuable contents of the cists along their floors. Later, 
the entrances were widened, the cists reduced to mere shallow cavities, and 
the whole fitted out for the reception of huge oil jars. From the super- 
ficial deposit of some of these cists belonging to the second period of the 
later palace were brought out a variety of painted stucco fragments which 
had fallen here from a N.W. hall above. Among these were illustrations 
of the bull ring, together with other frescoes, slightly larger than the 
“miniature” paintings found in igoo, showing part of the facade of 
another shrine, with the “ fetish ” double-axes stuck into its columns. 
Dr. Evans also exhibited a scheme devised by him for the arrangement of 
the scattered fragments of the earlier-discovered miniature frescoes as part 
of connected designs. Two panels were thus reproduced by IM. Gillieron 
under his direction, one showing a small temple and halls on either side. 
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with ladies seated or standing in the foreground and throngs of men 
behind. The other depicted walled enclosures with trees and similar 
spectators overlooking a court where gaily-dressed women w’cre engaged in 
a mazy dance. Fresh interesting fragments had also been detected of the 
painted reliefs exhibiting parts of a male figure, with a fieur-de-lis crown ^ 
and these permitted the restoration of the entire figure of what was not 
improbably one of the priest-kings of Knossos, The centre of the crown 
was found to be adorned with peacocks’ plumes. A clay sealing of still 
earlier date supplied what appeared to be an actual portrait of a Minoan 
dynast associated with his son, but in this case the head was crownless. 
A section cut beneath the pavement of the west court had laid bare 
remarkably complete evidence as to the stratification and comparative 
chronology of the characteristic stages of Minoan culture that preceded 
the construction of the later palace. The foundation of the later palace 
was shown to have been posterior to the great “Middle Minoan’’ age of 
polychrome pottery. Its second period, as appeared from Egyptian 
associations, did not come down later than about 1500 B.C., but there were 
now traceable six distinct periods of culture that separated the initial 
stage of the later palace from the latest Neolithic deposit. Below' this 
again the Neolithic stratum, which was itself superposed on the virgin 
rock, attained a depth of from six to eight metres. On the western 
borders of the palace the total depth of the human deposit was from 
twelve to fourteen metres, A Minoan paved w'ay was opened out leading 
directly w'est from the “ theatral area ” discovered last year. Near this,, 
towards the close of the present excavations, had come to light what 
appeared to be remains of the Royal arsenal, A large hoard of clay 
documents was found here relating to chariots and arms, and near one of 
these — enumerating a lot of over 800 arrows — lay the remains of two 
officially-sealed chests containing the bronze-headed arrow's themselves. 
A principal W'ork of the year w'as the exploration of an extensive cemetery 
dating from the last days of the palace and the immediately succeeding 
period. Over a hundred tombs were opened, containing bronze vessels,, 
arms, jewellery, and other typically “ Mycenaean ” remains. Of still 
greater interest was the discovery of what appears to have been a Royal 
mausoleum occupying a commanding point overlooking land and sea. It 
W'as built on a different plan from those of Mycenaean Greece, the 
principal chamber being square with a keeled roof Most of the metal 
objects had been abstracted in ancient times, but magnificent vases in the 
later palace style were found, together with Egyptian alabastra of the 
beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Plans of the mausoleum by Mr. Theodore Fyfe w'ere exhibited. 

The Second General Meeting, at which Mr. S. H. Butcher took the 
chair, w'as held on February 21st, when Mr. W. \V. Tarn read a paper on 
the limits of the Greek Warship problem, w'hich appears in this volume. 



The paper, which was listened to with great attention, evoked a 
remarkably good discussion. Among the speakers were INIr. W. C. F. 
Anderson, IMr. H. Awdr\-, Professor Ernest Gardner, iMr. G. F. Hill, 
IMr. H. Stannus, and Air. H. H. Statham. 

The Third General Alceting was held on Alay 9th. At this meeting 
Professor Percy Gardner read a paper on the Apoxyomenos and Lysippos, 
Professor C. Waldstein taking the chair. The main contention of 
Professor Gardner’s paper was that the well-known Apoxyomenos of 
the Vatican cannot, in the light of recent discoveries, especially that of the 
Agias statue at Delphi, be regarded as a trustworthy indication of the 
st_\-le of Lr-sippos. In the discussion which followed. Dr. Waldstein and 
Professor Ernest Gardner took part. Arrangements have been made tor 
other papers dealing with the Alasters of the fourth century during the 
next session, so that we may expect further light on the problems 
discussed by Professor Gardner in this valuable paper. 

The Annual General AIccting was held at Burlington House, on 
June 27th, the President, Sir Richard Jebb. AI.P., occupying the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. George Macmillan; read the following report 
on behalf of the Council : — 

The Session for 1904-5 has been distinguished by two noteworthy 
events, one intimateh- connected with the history of the Society and one 
forming a landmark in the general pn:>gress of archaeological research. 

Of the meeting held on Julv 5th. 1904, to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the foundation of the Societ\', a full account has already 
appeared. In the last volume of the JOL'RX.VL are verbatim reports of the 
President's retrospective address, and of the speeches delivered by the 
distinguished visitors who were present for the occasion. It only 
remains for the Council, on behalf of the Society, once more to 
emphasise the pleasure it gave to them to learn from the addresses 
of the American delegates, from the series of telegrams from the leading 
foreign archaeologists, and from the expressions of goodwill offered b\’ the 
former Alinister for Greece in London, the cordial estimation in which 
our Societ}’ is held by the Greek community, by our confreres on the 
Continent, and by our kinsmen in America. 

The Council next desires to tender to H.R.H. the Crown Prince of 
Greece, President of the recent Archaeological Congress at Athens, to 
Dr. P. Kavvadias, Ephor-General of Antiquities in Greece and long an 
honorary member of our Societ}-, and to the Greek nation at large, their 
sincere felicitations on the success of that important international 
gathering. The President and Hon. Secretary were chosen as the Society’s 
Delegates to the Congress, but Sir Richard lebb was unavoidably 
prevented by his Parliamentary duties from attending. Air. Alacmillan 
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ound on reaching Athens that an Address of congratulation was being 
presented by most of the Delegates and he according!}', in consultation 
with other members of Council who were members of the Congress, drew 
up such an Address in the name of the Societ}’ and presented it at the 
opening meeting. The following members of Council, besides reading 
papers, took an active part in the Congress as Presidents or \'ice- 
Presidents of Sections ; Dr. Arthur Evans. Prof Perc}- Gardner, Air. Cecil 
Smith, and Professor AValdstein. Papers were read also b\' Air. Louis 
Dyer and Aliss Harrison. 

In addition to the Commemorative gathering of Juh', the Societ}' has 
held its usual quarter!}' meetings for the reading of papers and discussion. 
In November, Dr. Arthur Evans laid before us the results of his excava- 
tions at Knossos during the previous season, describing in particular the 
Mausoleum of Alinoan times then discovered. In Eebruar}-, Air. \A’. \V. Tarn 
read a paper, which led to an interesting discussion, on the Greek War- 
ship, and in Ala}', Professor Perc}' Gardner read a paper on the Apox}'omenos 
in its relation to Lysippus in the light of the more recentl}’ discovered 
Agias of Delphi. 

In accordance with a vote of the Council, an Address, written on behalf 
of the Societ}' b}- Sir Richard Jebb, has been sent to Professor Adolf 
Alichaelis, Director of the Institute of Art and Archaeolog}’ at Strassburg, 
on the occasion of the celebrations attending his seventieth birthda}', which 
fell on June 22. It was felt that this compliment was especiall}* due from 
English archaeologists to the author of Ancient Marbles i)i Great Britain, 
and one of the original honorary members of this Societ}-. By the death, 
mentioned in last year’s report, of Professor Ulrich Kohler, Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Berlin, and at the time of the 
Society’s foundation Director of the German Archaeological Institute at 
.Athens, the Societ}’ has lost one of its original honorar}- members. As 
this }'ear has been signalised by the Archaeological Congress at Athens 
the Council propose to invite H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Greece, as 
President of the Archaeological Societ}' of Athens, to do the Society the 
honour of accepting the vacant place in the list of honorar}- members. It 
was also recentl}- decided in recognition of his lung serr'ices to the Societ}- 
to create the honorar}- Secretary, Air. George Alacmillan, a life member 
honoris cansa. 

The Council has again granted the sum of i^ioo to the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, and Air. Arthur Evans has pursued with his usual 
vigour and success his investigations on the site of Knossos. Though his 
work this season was unfortunately hampered by lack of adequate funds 
he has further elucidated the plan of the Oueen’s apartments in the Palace 
by the discovery of add.tiona! portions of the colonnaded staircase. He 
has also, in following up the line of the ancient Alinoan roadway on the 
west side of the Palace, come on an importanUbuilding which was evidentl}- 
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its objective. It remains to be seen whether funds will be forthcoming to 
explore the building thoroughly. 

The usual grants have been made of ;^ioo to the British School at 
Athens and £2'^ to the School at Rome, and in connection with the latter 
it may be mentioned that the Council recently authorised the President 
and Honorary Secretary to sign in the name of the Society a memorial to 
the Treasury in favour of a grant of ^^500 a year to the School from 
public funds. The sum of £2^ has been granted to Professor W. M. 
Ramsay for research in Asia Minor, and ^10 to Mr. Hogarth for 
e.xploration in Cyrene. 


The Library. 

In last year’s Report the attention of members was drawn to the increasing 
difficulty, owing to the limited accommodation at Albemarle Street, of 
keeping the Society’s Library on a plan readily intelligible to students and 
visitors. That difficulty the Council has been able, in a measure, to 
obviate by the acquisition of a small adjoining room, with the result that 
the subject order of the books remains undisturbed, and the accom- 
modation for students is somewhat improved. Another small improve- 
ment is that the system of classifying and binding the forty volumes of 
archaeological tracts from the Library of the late Dr. Overbeck has been 
extended to the hitherto scattered pamphlets and smaller monographs. A 
subject catalogue of all the pamphlets will shortly be ready for use in the 
Library. 

The records show that 375 visits were paid to the Library in the course of 
the year, as against 338 for the year 1903-4, and 250 for the }'ear 1902-3. 
In addition to the books consulted in the Library 401 volumes were 
borrowed, the figures for the preceding years being 312 and 21 1. The 
Librarian believes that many members are still unaware that the\- are at 
liberty to order and receive books by post. 

97 books (122 volumes) have been added to the Library. Among 
accessions of special interest are : — 

The completion of the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticaruin ; Collignon 
(IM.) and Couve (L.), Catalogue des J~ases peiiits du IMuscc National 
d'Athenes ; Burlington Fine Arts (Z\\Po, Exhibition of Ancient Greek 
Art \ Rayet (O.), Plonunients de PArt Antique', Wood (R.), The 
Ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec, and the supplementary volume to 
Stuart (J.) and Revett (N.), Antiquities of Athens. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Delegates of the Lniversity 
Presses at O.xford, Cambridge, and Chicago, and the Trustees of the 
British IMuseum, for gifts of books to the Library. The following authors 
have presented copies of their works : — IMr. F. S. Benson, Rev. H. Browne. 
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Mr. S. H. Butcher, M. P. Poucart, Professor Percy Gardner, Dr. A. van 
Alillingen, Mr. J. G. Milne, Signor P. Orsi, Herr E. Petcr.scn, and Mr. 
Hermann Smith. l\Iiscellaneous gifts of books have been recei\ed from 
Mr. J. M. Edmonds, Mr. F. \V. Hasluck, Mr. G. E. Hill, and the Librarian. 
The following publishers have presented books; — klessrs. Barth, hrowde. 
Hachette, Laurens, Leroux, Longman, IMacmillan, IMurray, Seeman, 
Unwin, and 'Weidmann. 


T!tc Collection of Negatives, Slides, and Photographs. 

The complete catalogue of lantern slides promised in the Council's 
report of last year appeared in the second part of the JOURX.VL for 1904. 
As was then explained, the 1,700 slides, now catalogued for the first time 
on a single scientific system, serv^e also as an index of the Society's far 
larger resources in the collection of negatives. Photographic prints of 
these are kept to facilitate the choice of members wishing to purchase or 
hire slides or photographs. 

Miscellaneous additions, catalogued on the same system as in the original 
catalogue, will in future be found in the last part of each volume of the 
JOURX.\L, and it is further hoped to add substantial sections from time to 
time, notably a section on epigraphy and one embracing a more compre- 
hensive treatment of the lesser arts. Through the kindness of members of 
the Argonaut cruise, further important additions in the topographical series 
are expected. Copies of the original catalogue and of the special lists of 
slides for elementary lectures may still be had. 

In the course of the year 7S7 slides and 366 photographs were sold to 
members, and the large number of 3,053 slides were lent on hire, more 
than double the number lent last year. It is satisfactory to be able to 
note that the considerable e.xpense of reorganising and improving this 
department, and of replacing where necessary a large number of negatives 
removed from the collections, has already been nearly recovered by the use 
members make of the materials collected and arranged for them. 

The Council desire to take this opportunity of thanking Mr. J. L. Myres, 
who retired from the office of Hon. Keeper of the Photographic 
Collections in the course of the year, for his great services to this 
department of the Society's work. 


Finance. 

Turning to the always important subject of the Society’s finances, it 
will be within the recollection of members that at the last Annual Meetino- 
it was decided, having regard to the increased advantages now offered to 
members and to the consequent increase oi expenditure, to raise the 
Entrance Pee fiom one to two guineas. The new arrangement did not 
take effect till the beginning of the current year, and it is perhaps too early 
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to form an opinion on the effect this change will have on the Society’s 
financial position. It is, however, quite safe to say that private members 
can do the Society no better service than by making its aim and claim 
known in suitable quarters. If the efforts made in this direction b}- a fe«' 
of our members were shared by the general body, the Society’s numbers and 
efficiency might be very largely increased. 

The financial position of the Society has necessarily occupied the 
attention of the Council more than usual during the past session. The 
statement recently circulated to members showed that the outlay on 
administration and on the primary objects of the Societ}-, such as the 
Journal and the Library, now works out at about iSr. 6d. a year for each 
member, leaving therefore a very small margin for grants or for any 
unforeseen expenditure. The question of raising the annual subscription 
was considered, but put aside as inexpedient. It was then proposed, and 
provisionally decided by the Council to recommend, that the Fee for Life 
Composition should be raised from fifteen to twenty guineas. On more 
mature consideration, however, the Council have decided not to make this 
recommendation, at an}- rate for the present. All the more important is it 
that their recent proposal for an Endoijuh'nt Fund, to which members 
might contribute either by donation or bequest, should receive liberal support. 
It should perhaps be explained that the object of this proposal was not to 
increase the number of Life Compositions, but to offer to Life Members 
and Annual Subscribers alike an opportunit}- of helping the Societ}- at a 
critical period, A few long-standing subscribers have answered the appeal 
by compounding. Having regard to their previou.^h- paid annual sub- 
scriptions the Council have gratefully accepted their action, but wish to 
make it quite clear that their intention in issuing the Endowment Fund 
Appeal was to solicit donations or bequests from the general bod}- of 
members. If every member felt able to make a small donation of a guinea 
or upwards, a sufficient sum would be raised to enable the Society to cover 
its outstanding liabilities, which as the accounts will shew are just now 
exceptional!}- heavy, and to leave a substantial nucleus which might be 
increased from time to time b}- further donations or bequests. The Council 
earnestly commend this suggestion to all members, and trust that the 
response may be both prompt and general. So far, though the appeal was 
issued in April, not more than ten members have responded, beyond the 
few ahead}- mentioned who have sent in Life Compositions. 

It was stated in last }-ear’3 Report that the Society’s accounts would in 
future be presented in a different form, which would show more clearl}- its 
actual financial position. The accounts now submitted are the fulfilment 
of this promise. It will be seen that separate accounts are given (ff each 
department of the Society's work, including such special undertakings 
the publications of the Aristophanes Facsimile and the volume on 
Fhylakopi. Taking these accounts in order, the two numbers of the 
Journal which have been paid for during the year cost, including distribu- 



tion,i!'6iS, while the receipts from sales and advertisements amount to ^140, 
showing a net cost of ;^^478. The cost of reprinting Volume XXIII., 
amounting to £121, has also been met during the year. The outstanding 
account against the Phylakopi volume has been reduced from £2g6 to 
i^244 by the sale of 52 copies. In spite however of special efforts made to 
push the sale, only two copies of the Aristophanes Facsimile have been 
sold during the year, which is a very disappointing result. The American 
Archaeological Institute has made a further payment during the year to 
cover its share of the cost of production 

The Lantern Slides account shows a slight loss of ;£'5 on the year’s 
working, but this department may be regarded as being on a self-supporting 
basis. The outlay on the Library has amounted to ;^iOl, a considerable 
excess over the annual grant of made by the Council. This is in a 
measure due to arrears of binding, but it is evident that economy must be 
exercised in this as in some other departments. The grants made during 
the year, as recorded earlier in this Report, amount to £260. Unless a 
considerable improvement takes place in the Society’s financial position, 
it may be necessary to reduce for a few years the amount spent on 
exploration and e.xcavation. 

Turning now to the Account of Income and Expenditure, it will be seen 
that an actual loss of £260 is shown on the year’s working, and this in 
spite of the fact that, owing to the unusual increase in the number of 
members, the entrance fees have brought in no less than ^,'133. The total 
receipts from ordinar}- revenue amount to ;i'i,i68. The expenditure, 
including grants. Library, and the balance on the JoURXAL 'including 
£121 for the reprint of Vol. XXII.), amounts to ;£■ 1,450. The salaries 
amount now to .£165. The rent also is increased, and will in future 
amount to ;^ioo per annum. The charge for stationery, postage, sundry 
printing and other miscellaneous expenses amounts to if 140. The cost of 
printing and distributing the History of the Society and the Proceedings 
at last year’s Anniversary Meeting, amounting to if33, will not recur. 
Life Subscriptions to the amount of .^94 have been received during the 
year, but although it has been necessary to spend this sum it does not 
properly belong to revenue. It is intended in future to bring into the 
Revenue account the Composition Fees of Life Members who have died 
during the year, and the item £.47 ^s. in respect of three such members 
comes into the present account. 

The Balance Sheet gives wEat is believed to be a true statement of the 
Society s financial position. On the one side are shown actual debts 
pav able including all outstanding liabilities to the end of the financial 
year;, amounting to .£'394. A certain proportion (;if535) of the subscrip- 
tion.-i leceived for 1905 is carried forward as a liability to meet the expenses 
of the seven months from June i — the end of the financial year — to 
January i, when the new subscriptions come in. The item £i,6gg for Life 
Compositions represents the sum actually received from Life ^lembers 
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who still survive. It is open to question whether this sum is strictly 
speaking a liability, for under no probable circumstances could its repay- 
ment be claimed. Nevertheless, it certainly carries an obligation to supply 
the Journal to these members during their lifetime, or so long as the 
Society continues. On the other side of the account stand the cash in hand, 
£200, debts receivable, ;^I3I, the present value of the investments, £1,262, 
the estimated value of the stock of publications and of the Library, ;^i,o65. 
In forecasting the revenue up to December 31, something may be allowed 
for arrears of subscriptions (the amount actually due is ;^i49), and for 
entrance fees and subscriptions which ma\' come in from new members, 
but as these items are uncertain they cannot appear in the accounts until 
they are actually received. From May 31, when the accounts were made 
up, ^23 has come in from arrears, and £20 from new members. 


Conditsion. 

Among members lost by death during the year, special mention should 
be made of the Bishop of Southwell, Dr. Thomas Fowler, President of 
Corpus College, Oxford, Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommaney, the Rev. 
Augustus Austen-Leigh, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon 
Adam Farrar of Durham, and Mr. F. D. Mocatta, long a generous supporter 
of this as of many other learned Societies. 

During the year, 118 new members have been elected, while 30 have 
been lost by death or resignation. The number of members at present on 
the list is 926, and there are in addition 162 subscribing Libraries and 40 
honorary members. 

It seems clear from this Report that as regards both the efficiency and 
the scope of its work, the session 1904-5 shews a marked improvement in 
the Society's position. The serious state of its finances has been dwelt 
upon at some length, and constitutes a strong argument for increasing its 
numbers and raising further funds. With such additional support, both 
the thoroughness and the scale of its efforts might be extended to the 
better fulfilment of the Society's aim. the advancement of Hellenic study. 

In moving the adoption of the Report the President said — As the aim 
of our Society is to promote Hellenic studies in the most comprehensive 
sense, our Annual ^Meeting is an occasion on which it is natural to consider 
what has been achieved in the field of these studies during the past twelve 
months, though the survey must necessarily be very brief and incomplete. 
With regard to the past year, it may perhaps be said that the Congress at 
Athens has been the most signal incident. Of that I shall not attempt to 
speak ; it has been very fully recorded, and would, indeed, claim large 
discourse. For similar reasons, I shall not speak of Crete ; the Society 
may hope to hear about that from Mr. Arthur Evans himself. But it may 
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be useful to gi\ e a few brief notes about the work, mostly of a less 
conspicuous kind, which has been going on in various parts of the Greek 
lands. At Oropus the Greeks have resumed excavations on the site of the 
Amphiareion, where various buildings have been disco\'cred, including 
lodgings for visitors to the shrine At Sunium the town wall and other 
buildings have been cleared. At Epidaurus a new stoa of considerable 
length has been discovered .\n interesting account ot the altar of Zeus 
on IMount Lr’cacus has now been published in the Epliciiitris Archatoiogik^. 
The altar was a mound of ashes of great size, which stood on the ver_\- 
SLimmit of the mountain. In its neighbourhood were found some bases of 
later date and other remains of building, as well as some votive figure'. 
Passing from the mainland of Greece to the islands, we ma\- note the 
excd\'ations conducted for the Belgian government at Carthaea on the 
south-east coast of Ceos. Carthaea, it ma\' be remembered, was the town 
where Simonides, a native of lulis in the same island, held in his }'Outh the 
post of chorodidascalus in the local choregeion, before he was invited b\' 
the Peisistratidae, about 537 B.C., to perform similar functions at Athens. 
The Belgian exploration has resulted in determining the position of the 
principal buildings at Carthaea, including a pr\-taneion. About sixty in- 
scriptions have also been found, the more important of which relate to the 
reigns of the first two Ptolemies. At Delos, the Trench school continued 
their excavations in tiic early autumn of 1904. i\Iuch of the debris which 
had encumbered the site was cleared away. The new discoveries included 
the site of a hieron of Dionysus, and some archaic statues of Apollo. 
Some early pottery was also found, a noteworthy fact, since at Delos old 
ceramic work had hitherto been conspicuous by its absence. Another 
interesting discover}' was a sculptor’s shop in the agora, as well as some 
other houses, so that now it is possible to form some idea of the aspect of 
a street in Delos. Several inscriptions of the Hellenistic period were also 
brought to light. The little island of los. best known in antiquit}' as the 
legendar}' place of Homer's death and burial, has also been visited b}' the 
Belgian archaeologists who have found there a temple and other remains. 
IMuch interest has attached to the German excavations in Cos, on the site 
of the Asclepicion, which are not }'et quite complete, but have been 
pro\'isionally published in the Archaeclogischc Air.cigcr for 1905, part I. 
Dr. Herzog has found three terraces, the highest of which was occupied by 
the temple and its porticoes ; on the lowest there was a sacred agora. 
Further light has been thrown on the internal arrangements of the great 
temple of Asclepios. A later building of the Hellenistic period has also 
been found, with the bases of the statues which were ranged around one of 
its rooms. .-V large number of inscriptions has been obtained, about a 
hundred in all. One ot these is a decree, of the fifth centur}- declaring 
it unlawful to cut down cypress-trees in the sacred precinct. Among those 
ot a later period, one dates trom a time soon after the aborti\'c attack of 
the Gauls on Delithi in 279 li.ii' , and alludes to the cpiphancia of Apollo to 
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protect his sanctuary. Another, of about 200 li.c., refers to a newly- 
instituted festival of Artemis under the title of Hyacinthotrophos. 
Another preserves the beginning of a letter from King Antiochus to the 
people of Cos, recommending to them his ph\-sician Apollonophanes. In 
Rhodes, the Danish excavations at Lindos have yielded some inscriptions 
of considerable historical value, especially for the history of art. Among 
these is a list of the eponymous priests of Athena Lindia from 170 D.e. 
The nature of the buildings on the acropolis of Lindos has also been 
elucidated. 

While good work has thus been proceeding among the islands, much 
has also been done at various points on the western coasts of Asia IMinor. 
At Pergamon, progress has been made in clearing the youths’ G}-mnasium, 
and the interesting Hellenistic house to which the Hermes of .\lcarnenes 
probabl}' belonged. At Ephesus the further researches on the site of the 
temple, conducted on behalf of the British ^tluseum by l\Ir. Hogarth, have 
\-ielded some valuable results. The Austrians also have continued their 
work on that site. The reliefs which the\' found last year at the librar\- have 
been put together at Vienna, and prove to represent the Emperors Marcus 
Aurelius, Lucius Verus, and Commodus. At Smyrna the Aphrodision 
has been explored, with the result of discovering reliefs of the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. But perhaps no excavations during the past year are 
of greater importance than those which the Germans have been conducting 
at Miletus. I am indebted to Professor Ernest Gardner for an opportunity 
of reading the latest report on this work, recentl}- drawn up by Dr. Theodor 
Wiegancl. Here it must suffice briefl\’ to notice one or two of the principal 
results. A remarkable sanctuar\- of Apollo Dclphinios has been in- 
vestigated. The sacred precinct consisted of a large rectangular enclosure, 
surrounded by porticoes. But no temple stood on the ground thus enclosed. 
The central object was a colossal tripod-stand. East of this there was a 
deep circular basin of marble, about two metres in duuncter. West of it were 
the remains of two crescent-shaped exedrae, facing each other. West of 
these again was a large rectangular altar of archaic character, v ith a 
smaller round altar, also archaic, close to it at the middle of its cu'-t side. 
This round altar was to Hecate. In the south-west corner were three 
round altars, of date not later than the fifth century U.C. : one of these was 
for Zeus Sotcr, another for Artemis ; the third bears no inscription. Stone 
tablets, about 2I, metres high, let into the walls of the porticoes surrounding 
the temenos, give lists of the eponymous officials of iMilctu-. the 
aesumiictae who were entitled stephanephori. Two of the lists, which 
are con-'-ecutivc. give the scries without a break Irom the c’car 
523 U.c, down to 260 r..C. third list belongs to the middle of the 
second century U.C. Three others, which again are consecutive, comprise 
the period from about 8y i;,c. to A.l>. 20, In all, wc have the eponymi for 
434 \‘ears. These records afford, it seems, some scanty, but still 
valuable data for the constitutional histor\- of Miletus, Some famcius 
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names occur here and there, such as those of “ Alexander, son of Philip, 
and “King Mithridates.” As Dr. Wiegand observes, these lists will be 
of especial value as aids to the chronology of other documents connected 
with IMiletus. 

In the province of Greek literature and palaeographj-, the past }-ear 
has produced no event of signal importance. But it may be well to 
mention a work which, though it appeared in the spring of 1904, was not, 
I think, noticed at our last annual meeting, when the history of our 
Society during the last five and twenty years naturally had the foremost 
claim on attention. I refer to the commentary of Didymus on Demos- 
thenes, edited from a papyrus by an honorary member of this Society. 
Professor Diels of Berlin, in conjunction with Dr. Schubart. A notable 
feature of it is the series of long citations from Philochorus, whose 
work seems to have served in some sort as an annual register. The 
Oxyrhynchus fragment of Pindar, published in June, 1904. ma}- also be 
included in this survey. It has the interest of confirming the remark of 
Dionysius, that the style of Pindar’s partheneia was simpler and easier than 
that which is found in his odes or fragments of other classes. 

Since our last annual meeting, the Society has lost several members, 
some of them distinguished in various walks of life, and all sympathetic 
friends of the studies which our Society seeks to promote. The names 
thus removed from our roll are those of the late Dr. Ridding. Bishop of 
of Southwell ; Admiral Sir E. K. Ommanney ; the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Fowler, President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; the Rev. Augustus 
Austen Leigh, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge ; the Rev. Dr. A. S. 
Farrar, Canon of Durham ; Mr. F. D. Mocatta ; and Miss E. C. Stevenson. 

The adoption of the Report, having been seconded by Dr. D. Bikelas, 
was carried unanimously. 

The former President and Vice-Presidents were re-elected, and 
Mr. iM. N. Tod was elected to a vacant place on the Council. 

After a vote of thanks to the Auditors of the Society’s accounts, 
Messrs. A. J. Butler and George L. Craik, proposed by Dr. Arbuthnot 
Xairn and seconded by i\Ir. H. H. Statham, the proceedings terminated. 
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Aldenhoven (F.) Itineraire descriptif de I’Attique et du PHo- 
ponni'se. 8vo. Athens. 1841. 

Athens. Catalogue des Va.<5es peints du Musee National J'Atlienes. 

By M. C'ollignon and L. Couve. 2 vols. Text and Plates, 
8vo. and 4to. Paris. 1902-4. 

AutePOChe iC. d’l a Journey into Siberia. 4to. 177ii. 

Barker iW. B.) Lares and Penates, or Cilicia and its Governors. 

8vo, 1853. 

Beaufort iF.i Karamania, or a brief de.'cription of the South Coast 
of A'ia Minor. 8vo. 1818. 

Benson (F. S.j Ancient Greek Coin.s III. Parts XI — XIN. 

Sicily. 1903-4. 

Berlin, Royal Museums. Beschreibung der ge.sclmittenen Steine 
im Antiijuarium. By A. Fuitwaengler. 

4to. Berlin. 1896. 


BlaQUiere E.) Tlie Gi'cek Revolution j its oilii'in and prri^ress. 

8vo. London. 1824. 

Breton (E.) Athcnes . . . saivie d’un voyage dans le Peloponnese. 

8vo. Pari.s. 1862. 


British Museum, 


IJepurtment nf Coins und Medals. 

Cypiiis, By G. F. Hill. 1904. 

IJejiarlmeut of Creek and Honinn Antiquities. 

Catalogue of tlie Terracottas. By H. B. Walters. 

Svo. 1 903. 

Catalogue of Sculpture. To], HI. By A. H. Smith. 

Svo. 1904. 
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Bpowne (H.) Handbook of Homeric Study. 8vo. 1905, 

Burlington Fine Arts Club. Exhibition of Ancient Greek Art. 

4to. 1904. 

Burnet (J.) Early Greek Philosophy. 8vo. 1892. 

Burrow (E. I.) The Elgin marbles. 8vo. 1837. 

Butcher (S. H.) Some aspects of the Greek genius. 8vo. 1904. 

Harvard Lectures on Greek subjects. 8vo. 1904. 

Carlisle, The Earl of. Diary in Turkish and Greek Waters. 

8vo. 1855. 

Chandler (R.) Travels in Asia Minor. 4to. Oxford. 1775. 
Chishull (E.) Antiquitates Asiaticae. Fob 1728. 

Clapp (E. B.) Hiatus in Greek Melic Poetry. [Univ. Californ. 
Public. Class. Phil. 1, 1.] 

8vo. Berkeley, U.S.A. 1904. 
Clark (W. G.) Peloponnesus ; notes of study and travel. 

Svo. 1858. 

Collignon (M.) Lysippe. 8vo. Paris. 

— Catalogue des Vases points. See Athens. 

COUVe (L.) Catalogue des Vases peints. See Athens. 

Crace (J. D.) Plaster Decoration. [J.R.I.B.A. XI. 10.] 

4to. 1904. 

Crum (W. E.) The Osireion at Abydos. See Murray (M.A.). 
ClU’relly (C. T.) Ehnasya. See Petrie. . . 

CuPZOn (R.) Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. Svo. 1849. 

Armenia. Svo. 18o4. 

Dareste (R.) Keoueil des Inscriptions Juridiques Greccjues Vol. I. ; 

2nd. Series, Pts. 2, 3. 8vo. Paris. 1904. 

Deissnvann (G. A.) Bible Studies. Translated by A. Grieve. 

Svo. 1903. 

Detlefsen (D.) Editor. See Plinius (C.) Secundus. 

Disney (J.) Museum Disneiauum ; a description of a collection . . . 

in the posse.ssion of John Disney. Fol. 1849. 

Dittenberger (W.) Editor. See Inscriptiones. 

Egypt Exploration Fund, 

Memoirs. XXVI. Ehnasya, See Petrie. 

Egypt Research Account. 

Vol. IX. The Osireion at Abydos. See Murray 
(M.A.). 

Eitrem (S.) Die Phaiaken-episode iu der Odyssee. [Videnskabs- 
Selskabots Skrifter. 11. Historisk-filosofisk Klasse. 1904. 
Xo. 2.] 8vo. Christiania. 1904. 

Euripides. Fabulae 11. Ed. G. Murray. [Script. Class. Bibl. 

Oxon.] Svo. Oxford. 1904. 

Fairclough (H. R.) Editor. See Terentius. 

Falkener (E.) A Description of some important Theatres and other 
remains in Crete. Svo. 1654. 

Fellows (CJ A Jouvnal written during an excursion in Asia Minor. 

Svo. 1839. 
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Fletcher (B. and B. F.) A History of Architecture. 

8vo. 1905. 

(B. F.) Architecture ; its place in a liberal education. 

8 VO. 1905. 

Foucart (P.) Le culte de Dionysos en Attique. (Memoires de 
I’Acad. des Insci’ipt. XXXVII.] 4to. Paris. 1904. 
Furtwaeng’ler (A.) Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steine im 
Antiquarium. See Berlin, Royal Museums. 

Gardner (E. A.) Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. See Roberts. 
Gardner (P.) A Grammar of Greek Art. 8vo. 1905. 

Gell (W.) Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca. 4to. 1807. 

Gifford (E. H.) Editor. See Plato. 

Gildersleeve (B. L.) Editor. See Pindar. 

Godden (G. M .) Greek Horsemanship. Fol. 1904. 

The Woodcutter. Fol. 1905. 

Grieve (A.) Bible Studies. See Deissmann. 

Griffith (F. LI.) Ehnasya. See Petrie. 

Grueber (H. A.) Roman bronze coinage from B.C. 45-3. [Xumi.s- 
matic Chronicle, Fourth series, Vol. IF.] 8vo. 1904. 

Harrison (J. E.) Translator. See Paris (P.). 

Hill (G. F.) Catalogue of Greek Coins in Brit. Mus. Cyprus. See 
British Museum. 

Illustrations of School Classics. 8vo. 1903. 

Notes on Roman gold bars from Egypt. [Proc. S.A.L. 2 S. 

XX. 90.] 8vo. 1904. 

Homolle (Th.) Fouilles de Delphes. Tome V (2). Plates only. 

4to. Paris. 1905. 

Inscriptiones Graecae. Orientis Graeci inscriptiones Selectae. 

Ed. W. Dittenberger. Vol. II. 8vo. Leipsic. 1905. 

Irvine (W.) Letters on Sicily. 8vo. 1813. 

Jebb (R. C.) Bacchylides. [Proceedings of Brit. Acad. Vol. I.] 

8 VO. 1905. 

La Borde (A- de.) Voyage pittoresque et historique de I’Espagne. 

Fol. Paris. 1813. 

Lampakis (G.) Memoire sur les Antiquites Chretiennes de la Grtee. 

4to. Paris. 1902. 

Leroy, Ruins of Athens, with Remains and other valuable 
Antiquities in Greece. 1759. 

Lucas (P.) Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas . . . dans la Grece, I’Asie 
Mineure, la Macedoine, et I’Afrique. 2 vols. 

8vo. Paris. 1714. 

Voyage du Sieur Paul Lucas . . . dans la Turquie, I’Asie, 

Sourie, Palestine, Haute et Basse Egypte, etc. 3 vols. 

8vo. Paris. 1724. 

McClymont (J. A.) The New Testament and its n’riters. 

8vo. 1893. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire. 

8vo. 1905. 
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Markham (A. H.) Budrum Castle. [Trans, of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge.] 8 VO. 1904. 

Marquand (A.) The fa5ade of the temple of Apollo near Miletus. 

[Records of the Past. IV. 1.] 4to. 1905. 

Menge (R.) Troja und die Troas. [Gymnasial-Bibliothek, 1.] 

8vo. Giitersloh. 1905. 

Millingen (A. Van) Byzantine Constantinople, the walls of the 
city and adjoining historical sites. 8vo. 1899. 

Milne (J. G.) The Osireion at Abydos. See Murray (M.A.). 
Mirmont (H. de la Ville de) Le navire Argo et la science 
nantique d’Apollonios de Rhodes. [Rev. Internal, de 
I’Enseignement.] 8vo. Paris. 1905. 

Mueller (K. F.) Der Leichenwagen Alexanders des Grossen. [Bei- 
trage zur Kunstgeschichte. XXXI.] 8vo. Leipzig. 1905. 
Murray (G. G.) The ‘Trojan Women’ of Euripides. [Independent 
Review. I 8vo. 1905. 

Editor. See Euripides. 

(J.) Publisher. Small Classical Atlas. Ed. G. B. Grundy. 

Fol. 1904. 

(M. A.) The Osireion at Abydos. [Eg. Research Account. 

9th publication] with sections by J. G. Milne and W. E. 
Crum. 4to. 1903. 

Neale (F. A.) Eight years in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor. 

8vo. 1851. 

Nutting (H. C.) Studies in the Si-clause. [Univ. Californ., Class. 

Phil. I, 2.] 8vo. Berkeley, California. 1905. 

Olivier (G. A.) Travels in the Ottoman Empire, Egypt, and Persia. 

2 vols. 4to. 1801. 

Ormonde (Marquis of) An Autumn in Sicily. 

4to. Dublin. 1850. 

Orsi (P.) Xecropoli e Stazioni Sicule di Transizione. [Bull, di 
Paletnolog. Italian. 1902.] 8vo. 1903. 

Paris (P.) Essai sur I’Art et I’lndustrie de I’Espagne primitive. 

2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1903-4. 

Manual of Ancient Sculpture. Trsl. by J. E. Harrison. 

8vo. 1890. 

Perrot (G.) Praxitele. 8vo. Paris. 

Petersen (E.) Ein Werk des Panainos. 8vo. Leipsic. 1905. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders) Ehnasya — with chapters by F. LI. Griffith 
and C. T. Currelly. 4to. 1905. 

Phillimore (J. S.) Editor. See Statius. 

Pindar. The Olympian and Pythian Odes. Ed, B. L. Gildersleeve. 

8vo. 1893. 

Plato. Euthydemus. Ed. E. H. Gifford. 8vo. Oxford. 1905. 

The Myths. Ed. J. A. Stewart. 8vo. 1905. 

PliniUS (C.) SeCUnduS. Naturalis Historia II, 242 — VI. EJ. D. 

Detlefsen. [Quellen und Forsch. zur alten Gesch. und 
Geog. Heft 9.] 8vo Berlin. 1904. 
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Pohl{R.) De Graecorum medicis publicis. Svo. Berlin. 1905. 

. Potter (J.) Archaeologia Graeca : or the Antiquities of Greece. 

2 vols. Svo. 1728. 

Pettier (E.) Douris et les peintres de Yases Grecs. Svo. Paris. 

Ransom (C. L.) Studies in ancient furniture. Couches and Beds of 
the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans. 

4to. Chicago. 1905. 

Rayet (0.) Monuments de I’art antique. 2 vols. 

Fol. Paris. 1884. 

Reinach (S.) Repertoire de la Statuaire, Tome III. . . . avec les 
index des trois tomes. Svo. Paris. 1904. 

Roberts (E. S.) and Gardner (E. A.) Introduction to Greek 
Epigraphy. Part II. Inscriptions of Attica. 

Svo. Cambridge. 1905. 

Rutherford (W. G .) A chapter in the history of annotations. 

[Scholia Aristophanica, Vol. III.] Svo. 1905. 

Sandys (J. E.) A History of Classical Scholarship. Svo. 1903. 

Sestini (D.) Viaggio per la penisola di Cizico, etc. 2 vols. 

Svo. Livorno. 1785. 

Smith (A. H.) Catalogue of Sculpture in the Brit. Mus. See 
British Museum. 

Smith (V. A.) The early history of India . . . including the 
invasion of Alexander the Great. Svo. Oxford. 1904. 

Spallang’ani (L.) Travels in the two Sicilies. 4 vols. 

Svo. 1798. 

Spiers (R. P.) The Palace at Knossos, Crete. 4to. 1903. 

Statius (P. Papinius). Silvae. Ed. J. S. Phillimore. 

Svo. Oxford. 1905. 

Steup (J.) Editor. See Thucydides. 

Stewart. (J. A.) Editor. See Plato. 

Stuart (J.) and Revett (N.) Antiquities of Athens and other places 
in Greece, Sicily, etc., supplementary to the Antiquities of 
Athens by J. S. and N. R. Eol. 1830. 

The Antiquities of Athens. Svo. 1841. 

Studniezka (F.) Tropaeum Trajani. [Abh. d. K. S. Gesellsch. d. 
Wi^senseh., phil.-hist. Kl. XXII. IV.] 

Svo. Leipsic. 1904. 

Svoronos (J. N.) Das Athener Xational-Museum, phototypische 
Wiedergabe seiner Schaetze. 3, 4. 

4to. Athens. 1905. 

Terentius(P.) Afer. Andria. Ed. H. R. Fairclou<^h. 

Svo. Boston and Chicago. 1905. 

Thucydides. Book \ I. Ed. J. Classen. 3rd edition edited by 
J. Steup. 8vo. Berlin. 1905. 

Tournefort (P. de) A voyage into the Levant. 3 vols. 

Svo. 1741. 

Waldstein (C.) Determining a sculptor. [Illustrated London Xew,= .] 

Fol. 1903. 
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Walpole (R.) Travels in various countries in the East ; being a 
continuation of Memoirs relating to European and Asiatic 
Turkey. -tto. 1820. 

Walters (H. B.) Catalogue of Terracottas in the British Museum. 
See British Museum. 

History of Ancient Pottery. 2 vols. 8vo. 1905. 

Wheeler (B. I.) The whence and whither of the modern science of 
language. [Univ. Califoin., Class. Phil. I. 3.] 

8vo. Berkeley, California. 1905. 
Whibley (L.) A companion to Greek studies. 8vo. 1905. 

Wood (R.) The ruins of Palmyra and Balbec. Pol. 1827. 
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ilembei's'desiiing information respecting this department of the Society’s work are requested to 
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Copies of this Accession List may he had, p'ice 3d. 


TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE, AND EXCAVATIONS. 

ASIA MINOR. 

7329 Map of Aegean basin. (Grundy, pi. 11.) 

7375 Ephesus, restoration of the tempde of Artemis. (B.M. Cat. of Sculpture, II fig. 9.) 

5587 ,, theatre, the substructure of the stage. 

3209 ,, ,, the proscenium. 

3212 ,, ,, continuation of the proceeding. 

7327 Mykale, plan of the battle, (Grundy, Atlas pi. 13e. 

5444 Payava (Lycia), Lycian Sarcophagus (drawing by Scharf). 

6280 Triglia (Bithynia), colonnade of mosque with Byzantine capitals. 

5963 Troy, 6th city, blocked gate leading to well. 

3335 Constantinople, View of Hippodrome shewing the Plataean tiipod. 

CRETE. 

7381 Cnossus, General view from E., 1905. 

7362 ,, Stepped theatral area (A, S'.M. ix. fig. 69). 

7383 ,, Magazines with pithoi. 

1382 ,, Eegion of the Hall of the <Iouble axes from the tower. 
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334 Cnossus Jlinoan paved way looking towards theatral aiea. (B.S'.A. x. p. 46, fig. 15.) 
7392 Gortyna, Temple of Pythian Apollo. 

738S Hagia Triada, General view of site from E.il.E. 

7389 „ ,, N.E. angle of later palace from N. 

7390 ,, „ Stair to upper floor to S. of ‘Men’s Jlegarou’ from W. 

7391 ,, ,, ‘ Men’s Megaron ’ from E. 

7076 Palaikastro, the plain from the sea. 

7036 „ main street block A on right. 

7087 „ entrance of later palace in block A. 

6016 ,, larnax burials. 

6015 


6020 

7095(5) „ 

7099 

7096 

7385 PhaestuS) 
7384 

7386 

7387 


J > > J 

>} 

Fragments of libation table with Minoan inscription. 
Inscription to Dictaean Zeus. 

‘ Piazza oecidentale inferiore ’ from W. 

‘ Corte centrale ’ from S. 

Room in palace. 

Table of offerings [t] 


AEGEAN ISLANDS. 


7374 Delos, Bird’s-eye view of precinct restored (outline drawing). 
5547 „ Statue-base shewing inscription (another view of 4639). 

5557 Patmos, the monastery interior of ‘the cave of the Apocalypse.’ 
7319 Samos, detail of the basis of a column of the Heraion. 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL GREECE. 

5461 Map of Greece (Frazer, Paiasauias, Map 1). 

5469 ,, Boeotia( ,, ,, ,, 9). 

5470 „ Phoois ( ,, „ ,, 10). 

6305 Delphi, view of the whole site as if from across the gorge. (Williams, Fniva in Greece.) 
4435 Oeniadae, polygonal wall and £irch. 

7325 Plataea, plan of the battlefield. (Grundy, Atlas, pi. 13 f.) 

6304 ,, the plain. (Williams, Fieics in Greece.) 

7328 Thermopylae, plan of the pass (Grundy, Atlas, p!. I3c). 


ATHENS. 

4687 Parthenon. Architectural details, drums shewing method of superimposition. 

4685 Erechtheura, corner capital of IN'. Porch. 

4686 ,, lacunaria, detail of. 

4568 Olympiemu, abacus of fallen capital. 


ATTICA. 

5462 Map of Attica (Frazer, Pausania^, pi. 2). 

4588 Eleusis, niches in the sacred way near Daphui. 

6303 „ and part of Salamis. (Williams, fit' irs fa (rrare.l 

7326 Marathon, plan of (Grundy, Atlas, pi. 13b). 

6302 ,, the plain. (Williams, I'iews in Greece.) 
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PELOPONNESUS. 


5i6:3 

5i61 

7251 

5465 

5166 

5467 

546S 

6301 

6204 
6214 
71S4 

6205 
6211 
6212 


Map of Argolis. (Frazer, Fausaniu^. Map 3.) 

,, Laconia, .. >■ 4. 

,, another rendering. 

,. Messeiiia. (Frazei, Puu^'niii'S, 'Sld.xi 5.) 

Elis. ,, ., 6. 

,, Achaia. ,. ,, 7. 

,, Arcadia. „ ,, ,, S. 

Corinth, view across the istlimii^ of. (IVillianis, VUvJS la fr/vtca. > 
E 2 'idam'u.s Liraera, detail ot tower, 
llouem Vasia, Church of Panagia Cretiee. 

Olympia, temple of Zens, restoration of interior. 

Zarax, general view of harbour. 

, , walls. 

,, vaulted passage in Acropolis walls. 


MAGNA GEABCIA 


5936 Agrigentum, temple of Zeus, fallen figure of Atlas. 
6321 Segesta, near view of the unfinished temple. 


PREHELLENIC ANTIQUITIES. 

SSOl Vases. Cnossus, early incised ware. 

6331 ., „ Middle Minoan, vase with lily desigtt. (A, S' A. .x p 7, fig. 1.) 

6332 ,, ,, ,, painted stone jar. ( ,, ,, 9, ,, 2.) 

6333 ,, ,, ,, ,. ktrobbed pithos. ( ,, ,, 12, ,, 3.) 

3825 Frescoes. Cnossus, Pragrjients illustrating the dress of women. 

3819 ,, Headless tribute bearers. 

7360 Modelling, etc, A snake goddess, 2 views. (B.fi'.A. ix. fig. 54.) 

7361 ,, A votary, 2 views. {B.S.A. ix. fig. 56.) 

S520 Gold cup with rosettes. (Schliemann, ilycentic, fig. 341.) 

1042 Design of the ceiling at Orchomenos. (Colltgnon, fig. 9.) 

7359 Faience flying fish from Cnossus. (B.S.A. ix. fig. 46.) 

7363 Faience wild goat in relief, Cnossus. (AAA. ix. pi. 3.) 

3885 Clay tablets with linear script from the original . 

7099 Fragment of libation table, Palaikastro, with Minoan inscription. 


Vases of Gsomstric Period. 

3797 ‘Dipylon’ vase from Thebes. A warship. {J.B.S. xix. pi. 8.) 

Vases of the Orientalising Period. 

363 Attica. Early Attic ( 'j the Gorgons, Athena and Perseus. {Arch. Ztit. 1882, pi. 9. 
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SCULPTURE. 

” denotes that the ihotograph U taken direct from the original or from an aderpiate photo- 
graphic repiroduction. 

p denotes that the photograph is from a cast. 

Where, for any reason, the ]jhotograph is from a drawing or engraving the tact is noted in the 

text. 

EARLY RELIEFS. 

6221 Angelona (Laconia), Bearded worshipper before altar. ' 

6326 Athens, head of a Jiscobolos.* (Ath. Xat. ilns.) 

6337 Selinus, head of dying giant from nietojie of temple of Hera.^ 

7532 Sparta, funerary relief of seated figures.’' tCf, Cnh of Siiarta ifOACHui, ?7o. 32.) 

SCULPTURE FROM OLYMPIA. 

6325 Jletope. Heracles .and Stymphalian Bu'ds. Figure of Athena.’’ Louvre. 

6312 “W. Pediment. Torso of a Lapith woman.* 

6315 Jsike of Paeouius,* profile. 

PRAXITELEAN. 

6314 Hermes of Praxiteles, another view of the head.^ 

6311 ,, ,, foot of the statue.* 

1347 Cnidian Aphrodite. The Berlin head,"’ full face. 

3792 Apollo Sauroktonos. * Vatican. 

7399 Hermes Belvedere,* head of the. 

7395 Aphrodite of Arles.* 

6323 Apollino.* Florence, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

6313 Selinus. Metope from later temple. Actaeon and Artemis.’’ 

6328 Atalanta from Tegea, head.’ (B.C.H. 1901, pi. 4.) 

6329 ,, ,, ,, torso.” {B.C.H. 1901, pi. 6.) 

6330 ,, ,, ,, head and torso photographed together on the same scale. 

5445 The Mausoleum, reconstruction of the order. (B. It. Cett. of Sculpl. ii. pi. 15.) 

5489 Nike of Samothrace and galley, outline drawing. (Rayet, MonuMeiits.) 

4279 The Lansdowue Heracles.* 

7529 Votive relief to Asclepius.* {Cut. of Spart'C Hus. No. 29.) 

7396 ‘ Dying Gladiator,’” Back view of. 

7397 ,, ,, Head of. 

6318 The Attalid dedications. Two fallen warriors. 

7398 Aphrodite of Melos,* Head of. 

5997 Heracles from Cythera,* Faruese type. (Svoronos, Ath. Hot. Mus. pi. 11. 1.) 

6316 Psyche.* Naples. 

6324 Young Satyr asleep” (the ‘ Barberini Faun’). 

5996 Head of crouching boy from Cythera,* (Svoronos, Ath. Hat. Mus. pi. 12. la.) 

5499 Unknown Hellenistic portrait from Delphi,” {Deljshts, iv. pi. 73.) 

6092 Orestes and Electrat with ephebnst by Stephanos. (Cf. J.H.S. sxiv, p. 132, hg. 2.; 

7396 Group of wrestlers. * Florence. 

6093 Aeschylus.’* Florence. (J.H.S. xxiv. pi. 2a.) 


BRONZES. 

7231 Statuettes. Three male figures of very early type.* Ath. Nat. Mus. 

6327 Apollo Piombino. ’■ 

72.37«, h Statuettes. Nude male and draped female figures of fine style.” Ath. Nat. Mu'. 
72436 Taras on Dolphin.’* Ath. Nat. Mns. 
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6338 The ‘ Idolino.' * Louvre. 

6322 The ‘ Praying Boy ’ * of Berlin. 

5995 Draped female figure from Cythera.* (Svorouos, Ath. Nat. Hits. pi. 6.) 
6317 The Chimaera.* Florence. 

7366 Heads of Hermes of Cythera and Hermes of Praxiteles compared. 

7367 ,, ,, unhelmeted head from Tegea compared. 

7368 ,, ,, Hagias of Lysippus compared. 

5993 Portrait head from Cythera,* 2 views. (Svoronos, At/i. Nat. Mm. pi. 3.) 

5994 Restoration of whole figure of above. (Id. pi. 4.) 


TERRACOTTAS. 

7369 Diadumenos of Polycleitus.t 
5132 Three heads from Cyprus.* 

COINS. 

5998 Argos, M. (B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pi. 23, 19.) 

7400 Elis, JR. 5th century head of Olympian Zeus. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Peloponnesus, pi. 12, 10.) 
3549 Ptolemy Soter, .H. coins of the regency for Alexander IV. (Cf. B.M. Cat. Ptolemies, pi. 1.) 


MISCELLANEA. 

(a) General. 

5472 Lead halteres. B.M. (J.H.S. xxiv. p. 182, fig. 2.) 

7247 Painted lacunar of Nereid Monument. B.M. 

1082 Mantineian theatre ticket. (Journ. Internat. d'tircheol. num. iii. pi. 10, 1, la.) 

7184 Olympia, temple of Zeus, restoration of interior. 

(b) Illustration to the Greek Warship problem. (See J.H.S. xxv. pjx 137-156.) 

5453 As,syriau warship. B.M. (Dar. et .Sagl. fig. 5263.) 

3797 Dipylon vase, a warship. (J.H.S. xix. pi. 8.) 

3454 Relief, * a warship. Acrop. Mus. 

5439 Nike of Samothrace and galley, outUne drawing. iRayet, Monuments.) 

5440 Detail of relief of Paris and Oenone. Palazzo Spada. 

3796 Pompeian wall painting. Roman sea fight. (Baumeister, fig. 1697.) 

5459 Relief, prow of a Roman galley. (Dar. et Sagl. fig. 5278.) 

3795 Relief, Trajan’s column. 4Yarship.s. (Baumeister, fig. 1685.) 

5438 Drawing of relief with galley Dal Pozzo album. B. M. 

3798 Woodcut, 3 Venetian galleys. Jacopo de’ Barbari. B.M. 

3799 Venetian woodcut. Rowers in galley. B.M. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

Prefatory Notice.— In pursuance of a promise in the original catalogue a series of some fifty 
slides is in preparation suitable for an introductory course on Greek Epigraphy. In a subject 
difiicult of classification it has been found best to limit this series at the outset to one 
mainly illustrative of the study of the forms of the Greek alphabets, their differences and 
developments. - Care, however, is being taken to include among the illustrations a fair 
proportion of inscriptions of well known historical interest. The arrangement followed will be 
approximately that adopted in E. S, Roberts’ Iiitroductiryn to Greek Epigraphy, but the illustra- 
tions where possible will be taken from originals or facsimiles. It is hoped that this series will 
be available next session. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hdleuic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 

(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus K should^be represented by c, the vowels and diphthongs v, ai, oi, ov 
by y, ae, oe, and u respectively, final -o? and -ov by -us and -um, and -po? 

But in the case ol the diphthong ei, it is felt that ei is more suitable 
than e or i, although in names like Zuodicca, Alexandria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, e or f should be preserved 
also words ending in -eiov must be represented by -eum. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
0 terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in -e and -a terminations, 
e.g., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -po?, as Aeaypov, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -o-n is to be preferred 
to -0 for names like Dio7i, Hieron, except in a name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hercules, 
Mercury, Minma, should not be used for Hcrucles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
rt'ay as other proper names, names of personifications and e^hthets such as 
iSihc, Homonoia, JIi/uli,itJiios. should fall under § 4-. 

(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be "^s-ritteii over 
vowels to show quantitv. 

(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, /; being used for k, ch for but y and u being substituted 
for V and ov, which are misleading in English, e.g., Ak’/te, ajjoxyomcnos. 
diaduviicnos, Tliytun. 

This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as aegia, symposiuhi. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ou for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as boule, gcrousia. 

(o) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studm are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions ; — 


Quotations J rom Aneiciit and Moderti Authorities. 

Names of authors should not be underlined ; titles of books, articles, 
periodicals or other collective publications should be underlined (fgr italics). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus : 

Six, Jahrh. xviii. 1903, p. 34, 

or — 

Six, Protogenes {Jahrh. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 

But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be prefei’red. 

The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line ; e.g. Dittenb. Jyli:- 123. 
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Titles of Period iced dial CoUective Puhlicidiojis. 

The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 

A. -E.M. — ArchaologUeh-vipigrapliische Mittlieiliingen. 

Arm. d. 7. = Aiinali dell’ Instituto. 

Arch. = ArL‘li;iologi5clier Anzeiger (Beiblatt zuiii Jaliibucli). 

Arch, = Archaolugische Zeitung. 

Ath. J7^^M. = iIittIleilungeIl des Deutseben Arch. Inst., Atheuische Abtlieilung. 
Baunieister=Bau]neister, Denkmaler de.s klassiscben Altertuni->. 

7?. C. 77. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique. 

Bed. Vns. = Furtwangler, Bescln-eibuiig der Vasensaminlung zii Berlin, 

71.-17. 71/ o/j:es = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes. 

71. -17. C. = British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

7?. -17. 7«sc)’. =Greek Inscriptions in the British Museura. 

B. 2L Bases = British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1S93, etc. 

71.. ?.d. = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Bull. d. 7. = Bullettino dell’ Instituto. 

Busolt = Buso]t, Grieohisehe Geschiclite. 
r.7.G. = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

C. 7.L. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Tie t'. = Classical Review. 

C.R. Acrid. 7;(se/’. = Comptes Eendus de I’Academie des Inscriptions. 

Dar.-Sagl. = Dareml)erg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 

Dittenh. 0,(7.7. = I)ittenberger, Orienth Graeci Inscriptiones Seleotae. 

Dittenb. »S^Z7 = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

’E<p. ’Apx- = 'XpxatoXoycKi']. 

G.D.I. — ColMtz, Saminlung der Griechischeu Dialekt-Inschriften, 

Gerh. A. T’. = Gerhard, Aiiserlesene Vasenbilder. 

7T.(T..l.=Guttingisclie Gelelirte Anzeigen. 

Head, 77.-Y. = Head, Historia Numoruin. 

I.G.= Inscriptiones Graecae.^ 

7.. (T,A.-=Eohl, Inscriptione.s Graecae anthpiissimae. 

JaArh.— Jahrbuch des Deutscheu Archiiologischen Instituts. 

./aArc».A. = Jahreshefte des Oesterreichiscbeii Arcluiologischeii Institutes. 

.7.77.x. = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Le BasAVadd. = Le Bas-iVaddington, Voyage Arclieologique. 

Michel = Michel, Eecueil d’Insoriptions grecques. 

Mon. d. 7. = Monumenti deir Instituto. 

Miiller-IVies. = Muller-IVieseler, Denkmaler der alteuKuii't. 

.17!iS. J7ar6?r.? = Collection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 

Xeue Jahrb. Id. Alt. = Heue Jahrbiicher fur das klassische Allertum. 

Xeiie Jiihrb. PAA. = Xeue Jahrbucher fur Philoloaie. 

^ The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the secoi J 
issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prusai-m Academy, have now be.-ii 
changed, as follows ; — 

T.G I. = Inscr. Atticae anno Eu .idis vetustiores. 

II. = ,, ,, aetatis quae est inter End aim. et Augusti teuipoia. 

,, III. = ,, ., aetatis Romanae. 

., IV. = ,, Argolidis. 

, VII. = ,, Jlegaridis et Boeoiiae. 

IX. = ,, Graeciae Septentrionalis. 

,, XII. = ,, iiisui. Maris Aegaei p.iaeter Deium. 

., XIT. = , Italiae et .Siciliae. 
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Xiese = Niese, Geschiclite der griecliisclien ii. maktclouischen Staateii. 

JVutii. = Xumi?matic Chronicle. 

Xiun. .Zeil. = lv’iimismatisehe Zeitschiift. 

Paiih'-TVisso%ya = Pauly-lVissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertumswis?en- 
schaft. 

P,^(7o?. = Philologus. 

Ramsay, C.B. = Ramsay, Cities and Bishopries of Phrygia. 

Rev. A)'eA. = Revue Archeologhjiie. 

Rev. Et. fTr. = Revue des £tiides Grecqnes. 

Rev. -Vi;;)!. = Revue Numismatique. 

Rev. Philol. = IieTne de Philologie. 

Rf). J/hs. = Rheinisches iluseum. 

Riim. J/itM. = Mittheilungen des Dentschen Archiiologischen Instituts, Rdmische Abtheil- 
iing. 

Roscher = Roscher, Lexicon der ilythologie. 
r.A. J/.ssTituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z. /. X. = Zeitsohrift fiir Numismatik. 

Trcmsliferation of Inscriptions. 

[ ] Square brackets to indicate additions, i.e. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate alterations, i.e. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver ; (4) mistakes of the 
copyist. 

< > Angular brackets to indicate omissions, i.e. to enclose superfluous 

letters appearing on the original. 

. . Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. 

- - - Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 

Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 

Where the original has iota adscript, it should be reproduced in that form ; 

otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 

The aspirate, if it appeal's in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, . 

Quotations from 3ISS. and Literary Texts. 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions, with the following important exceptions : — 

( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol. 

[[ ]] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 

original. 

The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the Journal 
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THE PEDIMENTS OF THE MAUSSOLLEHM. 


Some years ago I ventured on a reconstruction of the Maussolleum, that 
was based on the principle of not overlooking the sculptured fragments in a 
monument of which the great renown was due, according to Vitruvius, to the 
work of the sculptors who were employed in its decoration : quorum artis 
eminens excellentia coegit ad septem spectacidorurii ems operis pen-enire fainara} 
That it was never published is owing to the uncertainty I felt about the 
measures of tlie remaining architectural fragments, which I had not the 
means to control. 

Now since F. Adler published his monograph on the Maussolleum, - 
which only came to my notice a short time ago, I may venture to indicate in 
how far I think his reconstruction, which in many respects does not differ from 
what I supposed, ought to be corrected in accordance with our texts and 
principally with the extant sculptural fragments. 

Several of these, mostly it is true in very poor condition and difficult of 
access, are omitted in every reconstruction, or find a place which hardly 
provides them with any direct relation to the monument and which is without 
analogy in Greek architecture. 

A basis with a horseman is certainly not unknown in the history of 
Greek art, and even a venatio occurs now and then as an isolated work, but 
these are usually separate monuments, for which a place is provided as well 
as may be in an often already overcrowded locality, not intrinsic parts of a 
well-planned scheme, as they might be in a modern construction. 

The consequence of this is, that the fragment of the horseman has been 
quadrupled first and has even grown out into eight prancing warriors in the 
reconstructions of Fergusson and Adler; but on the other hand I miss in 
every one of them the boar and the ram, which appeal much less to the 
imagination. 

A thorough publication of all the sculptured fragments of the Maussol- 
leum, that are not in relief, is sorely Avanted. As some of them are in an 
extremely mutilated condition a photographic reproduction would not do for 
all. The draped fragments Nos. 1048-1050 and lOGl-1065 and the helmet, 
No. 1059, would certainly want a very conscientious draughtsman, Avorking 


' Vitruv. vii. 1. 12. 


H.S. — A^OL. XXV. 


' Das il'iiisohuiii dcr Halikariiass, Berlin, 1900. 

B 
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under the constant control of an archaeologist. Most oi the heads, and 
the fragments of the animals, 'would allow of a photographic reproduction if 
it could be obtained. 

But I do not think that it is absolutely necessary to wait till some 
English scholar will undertake this difficult but promising task, to draw some 
of the conclusions that may be deduced from the existence of these frag- 
ments, several of which could not find a better place than amongst pedi- 
mental sculptures. 



Fig. 1. — CoLoss.AL .?B.iTED Figure from the M-A.ussolt,eum. 

The different size too of the diverse figures, varying from the colossal to 
life size, indicates such an employment, and may help to distribute each 
fragment to its relative place, nearer to the centre or the extreme corners of 
the composition. The colossal seated male figure, No. 1047 (Fig. 1), for- 
example, would fit into or near the middle of a pediment and the helmet 
with the mask would suit the corner. 

The colossal equestrian torso indeed would find its natural place in the 
centre of a pedimental composition. Analogies ai’e not wanting. Of the 
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Heroon of Xanthos, the so-called Nereid moniinieiit, the left half only of the 
west peiliment remains, but this shows just enough of the forelegs of a 
prancing horse to allow with absolute certitude the reconstruction of a 
horseman as principal figure in the centre of the composition. Of greater 
import still is the south pediment of the so-called sarcophagus of Alexander, 
where a horseman in Persian garments occupies the exact centre of the com- 
position (Fig. 2). The likeness to the Maussolleum fragment is so close, that 



Fig. 2. — ‘Sak(.oi’Hagi'.s of Alexa.nder,’ from Sidon ; South Peduiexi. 
(From Hanidij Bey and Reinach.) 


with exception of the position of the right leg the torso seems the e.xact 
counterpart of this figure. As a helmet standing on the ground recurs in 
this same composition and the fragment No. lOCT is supposed to have worn 
a cuirass, one would be inclined to think of a battle scene for this pediment. 
This however would hardly account for numerous other fragments that may 
not be neglected. First of all No. 1095, the anterior half of a panther (Fig. 3), 
broken off behind the shoulder.^ The animal springs up with a movement 
that affords a close analogy to the panthers hunted in the basement-frieze of 
the sarcophagus of mourners. — I have not seen the hindquarters and a paw 
mentioned by Sir Charles Newton as corresponding in scale.* — There are half 
of the snout and both the feet of the forelegs of a wild boar at bay, which 
seem to allow of a reconstruction according to the south as well as to the 
north side of this frieze. Again there are fragments, which I have not seen, 
of a hound ; part of the head, an arm, and a paw, mentioned by Sir Charles 
Newton.® Nor can I give any further detail about the head of a lioness, 
pre.sented by the British Government to the Imperial Museum at Constanti- 
nople ^ or ‘ part of the hindquarters of this or another lioness ’ found in the 
excavations." 

The presence of two or three or even more different wild animals in 


■* Ralicaniassus, Cnidus, and Branchidne, ii, 
p. 233. 

= Z. c. 231. « Z. c. 232. " Z. e. 234. 

B 2 


5 This animal has grown rather too large in 
my recon.struction by a mistake of the drauglits- 
uian. 
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the same hunting-scene is not improbable. The bas-relief of the short 
south side of the sarcophagus of ‘ Alexander ’ has only a panther, but the 
west side combines a lion and a stag; and the frieze of the sarcophagus of 
mourners, already mentioned, contains one bear, two wild boars, four panthers 
and hve stags, not to mention the dead game that is hard to identify. 



Fig. 3. — P.rNTHr.u fiiom iiil M.^ussOi.le0.m 


I would therefore suggest that MaussoUos himself, in the dress of a 
Persian Satrap, may have held, on a prancing horse, the middle of the 
pediment, attacking a lioness, supported on both sides by half armed 
attendants, hunting a panther and a wild boar. The fallen helmet may have 
belonged to the corpse of a victim of this perilous chase. 

There are even more remnants of animals amongst the Maussolleuin 
sculptures than those already named : the body of a colossal ram. No. 1097 
(Fig. 4), a foot and part of the hind leg of which were also found ; the head, 
forehand, and right hind leg of a boar No. 1096, 1-3, hardly exceeding life- 
size ; and the large hoof of a bull, which I saw amongst the remains in the 
vaults of the British Museum and whicli is mentioned by Newton as possibly 
the hoof of an ox.' The ram and the boar are not in violent action ; they 
either stand still or move slowly. It is of course only a suggestion, but the 
combination of boar, ram, and bull reminds me of the Eoman svocdauriliji 
and makes me think that that pediment, which must have held the colossal 
seated figure, may have represented an offering scene with precisely these 
animals. 

As nothing, as far as I am aware, is known about Carian rites, this 
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must of course remain a mere conjecture, but that such a scene would not 
be inappropriate to a Heroon is showm by that of Xanthos, where an 
offering scene occurs in the lesser frieze. 

I do not wish to lay much stress on the important place taken by the 
victims in the Parthenon frieze, which, though in the strictest sense, taken 
as a whole, an offering scene, is of quite a different character. On the 
other hand I would press the analogy of three contemporary pictures. We 
know little or nothing about the meaning of the famous sacrifice of bulls by 
Pausias, but, rather than some mythic or heroic subject, I would expect a 
political picture akin to Euphranor’s work in the Stoa Basileios at Athens. 
Of Aristolaos too, the son of Pausias, a sacrifice of bulls is mentioned, and I 
cannot help thinking that all the figures mentioned by Pliny : ® Epameinondas, 
Pericles, Media, Virtue, Theseus, and the image of the Attic Demos, must 



l-'a;. 4.— CuLOssAL Ram fi;o.m ihe JIacssollium. 


have belonged to one single composition, the centre of which was the Ijoum 
iiiiHiolatio. Further, Apelles is known from Herondas (iv. 59 f.) to have 
painted the sacrifice of a bull for the Asklepieion of Kos, probably. Later 
Roman reliefs, as that of the Ara Pads, the altar of Domitius Ahenobarbus,® 
or the triumphal arch at Susa, may perhaps retain some distant reminiscence 
of these earlier compositions. 

At all events the boar and the ram are not intended to be seen close at hand. 
The ram gains immensely in the reduction of our figure and would certainly, 
at the height of the pediment, have rendered admirably in marble its woolly 
fleece. Thus seen it seems not unworthy of Skopas. I will not say too 
much of the style of the colossal seated figure, our Fig. 1, as I have not had 
the occasion to compare it thoroughly with the Atalanta from Tegea (B.C.H. 


“ FuitMiiugler, Inkniiczzt, p. 36, d 


' Hist. XXXV. 137. 
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xxi. 1901, PI. YL), but I feel sure that there is nothing, at least in the 
treatment of the drapery, that would be in the way of our theory. The 
same holds good as to the Maenad in which Prof Treu has recognized the 
most famous work of Skopas.^® The strong lines that mark the folds of 
our torso speak even more clearly in that work. 

To which of the pediments the ditferent heads and torsos may have 
belonged, it is hard to guess. The only presumption that presents itself is 
that, at all events, the female heads can hardly come from the hunting-scene, 
and will therefore belong to the east pediment, that of Skopas Their style, 
as far as I see, affords no objection. No. 1051 is already described as ‘in 
the manner of Skopas ’ by Mr. A. H. Smith in his Catalogue. 

I feel less sure about No. 1037, a male head, wearing the ]L-j/rluiia,h\it as 
this headdress is much worn in the hunting-scenes I should be inclined to 
assign it to the west pediment, that of Leochares. 

I am perfectly aware of the objections that have been made to the theory 
of Prof Loeschcke,^^ who seeks to find a reminiscence of the venatio Alexandri 
at Delphi (part of which, according to Plutarch,^' was by Leochares), in a 
relief from Messene, but I do not think them of cardinal importance. Nor 
does it escape me that this work, the other part of which was said to be by 
Lysippos, was not erected by Krateros himself, but by his son Krateros whom 
he left an infant when he died in 321.'® But I think the extraordinary 
affinity of the horseman in tliis relief with the torso of the Maussolleum goes 
a good way to demonstrate that Prof Loeschcke was on the right scent and 
that we are not wrong in ascribing the equestrian fragment to Leochares." 

At least Lucian, who makes the shade of Maussollos say : to St /xeyta-Tov, 
OTi iv ^ AXiKapvacrcTM 7rafifiiyede<i l%a) eiriKelfievov, ^XtKov ovk aWo? 

veKpo<;, aW ovSe ovtco^ KaXXo<i f^eaKrffitvov, iinTcov Kal avSp&v e? to 
uKpi^ecrrarov elKaupLevaiv Xi6ov rov KaXXicrTov olov ovSe veiov evpoi Ti? av 
paSico'i, would hardly haye spoken thus of the quadriga and the small 
figures only if the really first rate sculptures had stood around the monu- 
ment instead of forming an intrinsic part. 

I have thus fur abstained from the question whether a reconstruction 
of the Maussolleum would allow ot the introduction of pediments in the archi- 
tecture, though they are suggested, as has been observed, by the hrevuis a 
fruntthui ot Pliny. They are lacking in all jwojects of restoration wdiich I 
ha\ e seen, save in tiiat ot Mr. Oldlield,''’ and I cannot invoke him to my 
aid as his pediments are too small to contain the groups I propose, and as 
I could never accept the plan ot his work. Adler, I think, has said all that 
is wanted to disprove his ingenious proposal. 

But there is nothing which hinders u.s from introducing two pediments 

'J Utl'tiuics Ftn-uf, ji. 31 (. tinrlini; a replica of the renatio iu Jlr. Evaua 

i> p. Is9. intdolio. The words of Plutarch : rov SaaiAia’s 

Aleo . 40. Aeoi-'Ti <r V V € a r 01 T o s exclude a r'nlFn 

i’.t'.//. xxi. isgr), p. r,3,s; 

Peidrizet, J./f. A. xix. (1S&9 , 273. A, Ameolo,, La, liv. (1S65', p. 27C. 

Peiili'izc’t inuat siupIv wron:^ lu 
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in Adler’s reconstruction, if we may be allowed to elevate the attica, which 
he rightly assumes, by some feet (Fig. 5). This would only, I think, be to the 
advantage of the building, if compared with antique analogies. We ought then 
to make it 15 ft. high,^® so that with the 24 steps of the pyramid, that are 
about 22i ft., the height equal to the pteron of 25 cubits, that is 374 ft., 
would be obtained. 

I w’ould further suggest on the top of this pyramid a basis, the mda of 
Pliny, of 224 ft., carrying the quadriga -with the statues^" of 12 J ft. or of 
25 ft. and 10 ft. wuthout tiiem. Thus only 30 ft. out of the 140 ft. would 
remain for the solid basement, which I hold is an enormous advantage over 
most of the proposed reconstructions, as it would bring the sculptured frieze 
nearer to the eye of the spectator. 

If \ye add to the suggested measures of 30 ft. for the basement and 
374 ft. for the pteron, 124 ft. for the pediments, with a tympanum of 10 ft. 
high, we find 80 ft. to the top of the pediment, the exact measure given by 
Hyginus as that of the Maussolleum. The cypher of Vibius Sequester of 
1 80 ft. is then a contamination of the values given by Pliny and Hyginus, and 
this looks more likely than the double error accepted by Adler. 

And that of a building like the Maussolleum the height should be men- 
tioned \yithout the surmounting spire is no wonder. Who would think of 
recording the total height of a Gothic church, wuth a spire on the cross vault, 
like that of Haarlem or Alkmaar, without including the torver expressly, 
as Baedeker does, just as well as Pliny ? About the palace at Amsterdam, 
the ancient townhouse, which allows of a closer comparison, Baedeker 
expresses himself in this guise : ‘ It measures 38 metres high and the 
cupola ... is 51 metres.’ 

As to the high measures I have accepted for the basis of the quadriga, 
I feel sure that the}’ are corroborated on all sides, notwithstanding 
that I failed to find a form pleasing to the eye in following the suggested 
restoration of the Lion-tomb. My arguments are first the w’ords of Pliny 
who speaks of a rnetae eacumen, then the comparison of analogies as the 
Lion-tomb at Cnidus, but especially the later large works that show 
influence of the Maussolleum, as the tomb of Hadrian and the Tropaeum of 
Trajan at Adam-klissi. Pullan’s restoration of the Lion-tomb and that of 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian by Hiilsen after Borgatti are more or less hypo- 
thetical, and thus open to criticism. The most convincing parallel, however, 
is the Tropaeum Trajani, as it has been drawn by Prof. Reichhold after 
the reconstruction of Prof. Niemann, corrected by Prof. Furtwiingler^® in a 
way that has been accepted by Prof Benndorf.'^ The support of the trophy 

"When speaking of feet I mean Greek leet rather than on the peribolos wall, 
of 0'32S m . not Engtish. is lluni. iliUh. vi. (1891), 138. 

The statues, if not in the quadriga, i'-' Das Tropaion von AdarnkUssi uiid pro- 
mos liave either stood in the eella, or in the vincial-Eomische Kunst, Abhaddbingcn dcr k. 
east pediment or even perhaps on the long hugr. Akademic der Jl'iss. I. CL .xsii. Bd. 
^ides against the attica, above each column a iii. Abt. iliinchen, 1903, PI. I. 
statue. I doubt very inucli whether the lions -i' Johrosh. vi, (1903), p. 249, Fig. 132. 
could have stood theie, as Adler makes them. 
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there is at least a fourth part of the whole monument, with the trophy 
as restored it certainly is more than half of the entire height. 

Keturning to the earlier analogies, it seems worth while to compare the 
proportions of the Lion-tomb, as restored by Pullan, with those of the 
Maussolleum. I have to that effect reduced the measures of this monument 
to a modulus of 

Maussolleum. Lion-tomb. 


Quadriga . . . . 
Meta 

10' 

O'/ or 
2o 

1:}35 

lion c. 

c. 

13 

26 

Pyramid steps . . 

. 22i' 

37i'J'“ 

c. 

20 

Attica 

. 15 

c. 

8 

Pteron 

. 37i' 

c. 

47 

Basement . . . . 

. 30 

30 

c. 

26 



75 


140 


140 


The greatest divergency is in the proportion of the columns and order to 
the pyramid and this of course is a result of the smaller plan, that requires a 
lower attica and less steps to let the nutcL rise out above the order when seen 
from a short distance. 

I feel, however, serious doubts about the usual interpretation of the word 
ineta here. The form designated as meta is always conic, as in the iixeta sudcrns, 
a pile of wood, a hayrick, a sugar-loaf, a trained boxtree, a cypress, the 
shadow of the earth, or a hill, as in these words of Livy : Ipse collis est in 

modmn metae, in acuhim cacumen a fundo satis lato fastigatiis, that seem to 
illustrate the text of Pliny. 

As this shape would never do for the basis of a quadriga I suspect Pliny 
once more wrongly translated a Greek word. This must of course have been 
afjiJLa, which means goal as well as tomh. The idea of the architect will have 
been to combine the three elements of a heroon, a pyramid, and a tomb into 
one single new form. 

We have found till now only the facts about the sculpture and the inter- 
pretation of Pliny’s words pleading for pediments, and we ought to look out 
for analogies. We might of course find these in the heroon of Xanthos (the 
so-called Nereid-monument) as well as in the Pisidian tombs of Tib. Cl. 
Agrippina Aurelia Ge and Aurelia Artemis if the pyramid and meta were 
not lacking there as well as the attica. On the other hand the existing 
monuments, that with the pyramid combine an attica, show no trace of 
pediments. It is precisely the combination of pediments and attica that we 
must look for. There is but one monument of Greek art of this period that 
shows a similar combination, that is the sarcophagus of the mourners (Fig. 6), 
where the unexplained parapet suggests the influence of a work showing the 
disposition we propose, as well in this astounding peculiarity as in the basement 
that supports the whole and makes it akin, not to the ancient temples, but to 
the group of sepulchres, the most glorious of which is the Maussolleum. 

Moreover, the combination of pediments and attica is not rare in Roman 


xx.wii. 'll. Heberiley unJ tVilbc:rg, Jaluxsli. iii. 

-- Forcellini, i.v. meta. ■:1900), 117. 
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arcliitecture. especially in the triumphal arelies, of which that of Tiherius at 
Orange is the most splendid example. If we knew the prototype of the 
Koinan triumphal arch, which, as Di'. Paul Graef-'* suggests, ought to he 
sought in the gates or porches and the tetrapylon of the Hellenic city, I have 
no doubt we should find more material there, as the propylaea of the Acropolis 
at Athens show already the embryonic beginning in the superposition of the 
pediments. 



Fiis. 6. — ‘ S.viicorH.vors of ihe fi;om Sidox. 


I have expressed the measures of my reconstruction in Greek feet 
instead of giving the values as calculated by Adler in metres, and I think the 
following specification of Greek feet reduced to metres will show, by 
comparison with the figures of Adler, the difference to be so small that it 
may be neglected. I will add another consideration. The figures expressed 
in feet show fractions. Some of these will disappear when reduced to cubits, 
but all of them cannot be reduced to cubits any more than the whole sum of 
140 feet. Still it is easy enough to obtain whole numbers if we are allowed 


to accept a 

modulus of 

and 

I have 
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the 

first column thi: 

experiment 

^loduliis of 

->1 
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I should even like to ventilate the question, if it is really impossible that 
the height of the pteron should be so divided, that 7h' would fall to the 
order and 30' to the columns. That would make for these 9‘84 m. instead of 
the calculated heio-ht of 9-69 and for the order 2-46 instead of the measured 

O 

2'58. The introduction at this place of the frieze of charioteers, which I 
would still prefer, would only bring with it a reduction of 0’02 and would 
leave a difference of OTO and I do not insist. 

I find a remarkable confirmation of my reconstruction in the proportions 
I have unwittingly come to. The height of the main building of 80' falls into 
two large sections ; the basement of 30' and the superstructure of 50' ; that 
is to say they stand in the relation known as the sectio aurea.}^ The same 
division recurs if we look to the whole construction, where we again find the 
sectio aiirca in the pyramid and meta that rise 50' above 'the 80' of the main 
building and bring the entire work that bears the quadriga to 130'. So that 
the real standard of this work would be the height of the quadriga of 10' 
whereof the modulus we found would be the quarter.-' It is hanlly chance 
that would lead to proportions so generally admired iu architecture. 

I cannot abandon this subject without proposing one more problem. 

Adler deals rather cavalierly with the patet ah austro ct septerntrio'ne 
scxage'nos terms pedes of Pliny and his correction of this measure, written in 
full letters in the manuscripts, into 89 feet is altogether arbitrary. Adler 
calculates the distance from the axis of one column to the other at 
3’34 m. If we again substitute for this value the nearest in Greek feet we 
obtain 10' (3'2S) which makes hardly any difference and is as we have seen 
the standard measure of the whole monument. Thus 63' would nearly corre- 
spond to 7 columns with the 6 intercolumnia, the column having a largest 
diameter of 1T4, nearly 3i'. May we not be allowed to take this for the 
length of the cella ? The front sides that were shorter, according to Pliny’s 
hrcvius a frontibv.s, ought then to have been only 43'. The nine columns 
in front would take from a.xis to axis 80' (equal to the height of the pedi- 
ment top) and the eleven columns on the long sides 100'. This would bring 
us to a sum of 360'. Ten feet from these axial lines to the outside of the 
basement on all sides, would make the sum of 440' named by Pliny for the 
circuit (Fig. 7). 

The cliariot race may of course have 
occupied the long sides, and the fronts may 
liave held some other subject tliat would be 
better adapted, as the preparations for the race 
and the crowning of the victor. Still the 
archaistic relief, v ith Apollo, Artemis, an I 
Leto, in the Villa Albani, the Berlin Jhiseum 
and the Louvre (.Schreiber, die HclleniUiselicn 
lleliefbilder, x.x-xiv, xx.xv, and xx.vvi) h.ave a 
chariot race as well on the front as on the 
side of the temple seen iu the background. 

I remind my readers that the sectio aurca 
divides a length in such a way that the 
ipridrate of the larger part is eijuil to the 


whole multiplied by the smaller. This nev-er 
can be expressed in whole numbers, but is 
approached bj’ the following series: l:d = 
2 :3=.>':.J=J:S = S;7J = 1.3 :21 = 21 : 34 = 3i 
55 = 55:39 = 89:144 etc., wherein i ach fourth 
number is the sum of the preceding first and 
second. It is evident that figures from 3-13 
are in use here, not the higher series from 34 
till 144. Which shows once more that not 
single feet, but the st.indard of 10 ft. is in 
use here. 

This is what the Greek author failed to 
see who thought he was very clever iu reducing 
the :37y of the pteron into 25 cubits. 
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This means, however, that the basement would measure 120' by 100', i.e. 
o9'86 X 32'80 ra. instead of 38'91 x 33'09 ni. (127 X 108 English feet) as 
given by Adler. But as he must needs hav'e his measures from the rather 
untrustworthy plan of Pullan, this small difference of 0‘-1.5 m. and 0'29 can 
hardly be of any importance. 

The plan would certainlj^ gain by the proposed disposition in loftiness. 
Strong cella-walls perhaps 13' thick, would leave a chamber of 37' X 17', 
and bear the bulk of the weight of the pyramid, the meta, and quadriga, and 
a wider pteron would better permit the approach by a flight of stairs.-® 

The form proposed is akin to the pseudodipteros, which Vitruvius tells 
us was first used by Hermogenes as an odostylon, as we know in the temple 
of Artemis at Magnesia. But this is certainly no objection. The Maus- 
solleum is enneastylon and then Vitruvius is speaking at this place about 
the temple and would not have introduced a sepulchre in this context. It is 
further known that the pretended innovation must have been only in detail 
or in the marble construction, as the type occurs as early as the temple G 
at Selinus, of course with a wooden roof. So rather than an objection the 
work of Hermogenes provides a parallel to the plan proposed for the 
Mau.ssolleum. 

The large distance which has to be covered over the pteron is no insur- 
mountable difficulty and we may accept in principle a solution akin to that 
proposed by Pullan. (PL XXI. fig. 1.) 

As to the bulk of the pyramid I would propose to cover those parts, 
that must have been hollow to lessen the weight, by overlapping stones, 
building a false arch. 

Be this however as it may, the loftier the construction looks, and the 
weightier the pyramid appears to the eye the better it suits the words of 
Martial 

Aere ntc vacuo pendcntia mav.solca 
LaucUhits immoclicis Cares ad astra ferant. 

J. Six. 

Amsterdam. 


Mr. van Balen, who has drawn my plans throujjh the attica. 
tor me, has indicated the stairs in the b.isement iii. ii. S. Epigramm. i. 1. 

\Mih dotted lines in the horizontal section 
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I. 

A . — The Xaturc of ihe Evidence. 

The popularity of wrestling among the Greeks is proved by the 
constant use of metaphors from this sport and by the frequency with which 
scenes from the wrestling ring appear, not only in athletic literature and art 
but also in mythological subjects. Despite the changes in the spirit of 
Greek athletics caused by the growth of professionalism, which affected 
wrestling and boxing more peihaps than any other sport, the poirularity of 
wrestling whether as a pastime or as a spectacle remained unabated. On early 
black-figured vases Heracles is constantly represented employing the regular- 
holds and tricks of the palaestra not only against the giant Antaeus, but against 
monsters such as Achelous or the Triton, or even against the Nenrean lion, 
and centuries later we find Ovid and Lucan describing these scenes in 
language borrowed in every detail from the same source. 

Heirce the evidence at our disposal is more abundant and more varied 
than in the case of any other sport, and its interpretation is proportionately 
difficult. An obvious difficulty lies in the Avide diversity of the evidence as 
to time and place. The majority of the monuments are not later than the 
fourth century E.c.,but geographically they extend from Smyrna and Alexandria 
to Rome and Etruria, while the scattered records of literature extend from 
Homer and Pindar to Quintus Smyrnaeus and Nonnus, the bulk of the descrip- 
tive evidence being found in the Greek and Roman writers of the Empire. 
We might have expected that evidence so varieil would reflect the local varia- 
tions in style which we knoav to have existed,^ and the changes which so long 
a period must have introduced, and that it would be impossible to come to 
satisfactory conclusions. But though we must constantly bear in mind the 
possibility of such variations, we shall find that the difficulty is more apparent 
than real, and that the agreement in the evidence is extraordinary. This result 
may be due partly to the close connexion of athletics rvith religion, Avhich 
doubtless tended to preserve unchanged the traditional laws governing the great 
athletic festi\'als, and partly to the conservatism of artistic types, and to the 
imitative character of later art and literature, as a consequence of which the 
descriptions ot Roman poets probably reflect the earlier traditions of Greece 
more closely than the piractices of their own day and country. The chief 


' Krause, dcr Il-ilL, p I’JS. 
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change which we can observe is the increasing- popularity of the pankration 
and its methods as opposed to the more skilful and less brutal methods of 
true wrestling. 

A more real difficulty is found in the technical vocabulary of Greek 
wrestling, which was as strange and varied as that of our own day. Many of 
the terms explain themselves; others, especially those connected with the- 
names of places and persons, defy interpretation. We have some hints as to 
the styles in favour at Sparta and Argos, but 'the Thessalian chip,’ ‘the. 
Sicilian style,’ ‘ the chip of Phrynichus,’ are as unintelligible to us as ‘ the 
half-nelson,’ or- ‘ Cumberland and Westmorland,’ will be to archaeologists of 
future ages. Almost as puzzling and yet more tantalising on account of the 
apparent simplicity is the technical use of common words such as tSaWm- 
and its compounds. Scholiasts and lexicographers afford ns little assistance- 
in these cases, the only explanation they often vouchsafe for wrestling terms 
being i^aTrarav, and we can only conjecture their meaning by careful com- 
parison of the few passages in which they occur. 

In the present paper I propose to consider the conditions and general 
principles of Greek wrestling, reserving for my next article the discussion of 
the various attitudes, grips, and throws adopted by the Greek wrestler. For- 
our knowledge of the latter we are chiefly indebted to the va.se-painter ; at 
present we are concerned for the most part with literary evidence. 

B . — The Oxyrhynchus Faj^yius and the Teaching of Wrestling. 

The most important recent contribution to our knowledge ot Greek 
wrestling is the papyrus of the second century A D. published by Messrs., 
Grenfell and Hunt.- It contains instructions for a wrestling lesson, and 
throws an interesting light on the methods of Greek training. The various 
holds and throws appear to have been taught as a kind of drill to one or 
more pairs of wrestlers. Two interesting parallels are cpioted by the editors, 
a curious passage from the Asinv.s of Lucian illustrating the erotic syin- 
plegma^ and an epigram from the Anth. Pal. XII. 20G consisting of a dialogue 
between the instructor and the pupil. 

The passage from Lucian contains a multitude of wrestling metaphors, 
but being mostly connected with the ground wrestling of the pankration 
they do not concern us at present. The epigram is very instructive ; the 
tirst couplet contains the trainer’s orders 

rjv TOVTCt) (pcovfi^, TO fiecrov Xa/Se xal /fara/eXma? 

^evyvve xal 'n-pd)cra<; TrpdcrTrecre nal KaTe-)(e. 

The pupil who is apparently younger than his opponent protests that this is 
too difficult 


Ox. Pap. iii. 466. 

“ Lucian, As. c. 9. Cp. Aristojib. Pax 595, 
Ac. 442. and the expressions ayaK\tvowa\ri, 


K\ivoTrd\ri ; JIartial xiv. 201, Suetonius Domit. 
■2'2. In all these eases the metaphors are I'lom, 
the iiaiikration rather than from true wrestling. 
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ov ^poveei?, Ato^ai're, hvvafxai yap ejooye 

ravra ’Troietv' iraiBtov S’ rj TrdXrj iffO’ erepa. 

And the trainer replies by telling Cyris, the other pupil, to pretend to be in 
difficulties and allow his opjoonent to make his attack, offering only a passive 
resistance. 

o^XoO Kal pive, Ki)p<, Ka\ e/iySaX-Xoi/ro? dvdcr-^ov 
TrpSiTov crvppeXerav ^ peXerdv pad eras. 

Two points deserve notice here. The system of training was progressive, 
there were special rules for boys and men. Secondly, in this method of 
teaching the stronger and more experienced must help the weaker, rrpasrov 
ayppeXerdv rj peXerdv paQeras. This principle of cooperation in antagonistic 
exercises is a fundamental principle of the remarkable system of training in 
Japan known as jiu-jitsu. It is arranged beforehand which of the opponents 
is to win, and the other offers just enough resistance to benefit his adversary 
to the utmost.^ 


C. — Heats: the Bye. 

Competitions in wrestling, boxing, and the pankration were conducted 
by the Greeks in the same manner as a modern tournament, Lucian’s 
description of the method of drawing lots for the ties at Olympia is well 
known ® Lots marked in pairs with the letters of the alphabet in succession 
and corresponding to the number of the competitors were thrown into a 
silver helmet sacred to that purpose from which each competitor in turn 
drew a letter. In case of an odd number there was only one lot marked with 
the last letter used. Thus with an entry of seven there would be two A’s, 
two B’s, two r’s, but only one A, the drawer of which was the bye or 
e<jseSpo<;. After each round there was a fresh draw conducted in the 
same way. 

The number of competitors varied. Sometimes a famous athlete would 
be allowed a walk-over, in which case he was said to win aKovirei. Dromeus 
of Mantinea won such a victory in the pankration in 01. 75, for the first time 
on record, says Pausanias.® In an inscription at Olympia^ enumerating the 
victories of the Diagoridae of Rhodes, Dorieus is mentioned as victorious rrv^ 
ciKovnei. A well-known epigram on Milo® describes a similar victory, but 
such cases were rare, and the evidence shows that as a rule there were from 
five to twelve entries, requiring therefore three or four rounds. Thus Pindar 
de.scribes the pankratiast Alcimedon ® and the wrestler Aristomenes as each 
of them victorious over four rivals, that is, in four rounds. Lucian in the 
passage referred to above mentions from four to twelve competitors, and the 


^ II. J. Hancock. JoTjancse Phitikal Tminhi-j, 

p'l^Sliti. 

Hci'iiLoiiit'., 40. 

Tails vi. 11, 4. 

' hi^dirift. v. Ohjnip. V. 15'J. 


^ Anth. Pal. xi. 316. 

® 01. viii. 90, eV rerpacriv Trai^uv aTredrjKaTO 
'^viots j voaroy €x0iO'’rov. 

Pyth. viii. 81, rirpafft 5’ €y.ir€T€s v\p66ep 
frw/j.dr€(rai. 
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evidence of various Olympic inscriptions agrees with such an estimate. A 
fourth century inscription on Xenocles^^ speaks of him as 

aTTT^? fiovvoTraXav reaaapa acofiaO’ e\a>v. 

dTTTj;? appears to be equivalent to ainax;}- and p.ovvoirdXrff; is used 
in contrast to the pankratiast of the wrestler pure and simple, to whom it 
would be an especial distinction never to have been thrown in any round 
or any bout. 

A later inscription on the bo.'cer Philippus tells us that he 
Teaaapa<; evdeia TralBai; exXive 

Lastly a long epigram on Ariston,'“ who won the pankration in 01 . 207, 
tells us that there were seven competitors 

eiTTa yap €k iralhoiv TraXa/ia? p.6vo<i ovk dveiravcra 

and that Ariston himself was victor in three rounds 

TpLriaa Kar dvTi7rdX(ov dOXa Koveicrdpevo<;. 

Ariston claims it as a special merit that he never had the advantage of a 
bye, but was dvecfeeBpo^ 

ov yap iv €VTV)(_Lrj KX^pov <TTe(f) 0 <! dXX' i<f>eSpen]i 
ywp'i^ 0,77 WX<f)eiov Kal Ato? ‘^cnTaadprjv. 

A competitor who had drawn a bye must have had a great advantage in the 
next round over a less fortunate rival and the crown must often have 
depended on the luck of the lot. It is to such an accident that Pindar refers 
at the close of the Sixth Nemean ode when he says that Alcimidas and his 
brother were deprived of two Olympic crowns by the /cXapo? TTpoTrer???. 

The importance of the bye is yet more clearly demonstrated by an inscrip- 
tion of the reign of Trajan in honour of Ti. Claudius Rufus of Smyrna.^® It 
describes how having undergone a strict course of training under the eyes of 
the Hellanodikai he gave an exhibition in the games worthy of Olympian 
Zeus, and of his own training and reputation. For though dve^e8po? he 
conquered the most formidable opponents in the pankration, and in the final 
tie, though matched against one who had drawn a bye {i(f>eBpetav \eXo 7 ;^dTa), 
he kept up the struggle till nightfall and made it a draw. The Eleans in 
consequence passed a special decree allowing him to erect a statue with an 
inscription commemorating this drawn match which was as honourable as a 
victory : t ^9 lepdf r)v p.6vo^ (itt alaivo<; dvSpcjv iiToir)<Tev. The expression 
-q iepd appears to have been used for a dead heat or a drawn match because, 
in such cases, the crowns were dedicateil to the god, a practice further 


Inschrift. d. Olyvip., 164. Anth. Pal. App. i. 102 and Bacchylides xii 8. 

Cp. ib. 183. Similarly in Phlegon’s list of n Jjischr. v. Olymp. 174. 

Olympic victors for 01. 177, 'latSwpos ’AXeJ- r® Ib. 225,226. 

avSpevs TrdXrpv dim^ros ireptoSor. Ib. 54. 

Cp. Pans. vi. 4, 6, epigram on t'liilon = 

H.S. — VOL. XXVL 
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illustrated by another inscription, unfortunately much mutilated, detailing 
the arrangements for the games of Sebaste at Naples, 

ocra 2’ av Twv aOXrjfjidTmv eprjfjLa rj lepa jijveTai}' 

On Panathenaic and other vases representing boxing and wrestling 
competitions a third athlete is generally present, who is usually described as 
an e^eSpo?. I venture to doubt whether he is correctly so described. The 
very frequency of this addition suggests that the vase painter thus indicates 
the general character of the competition as a tournament rather than the 
presence of an actual e^eSpo?. 


D . — The Slnmnia and Variom Details as to the Wrestlers. 

The wrestling ground was called the skamma, a term which, as has been 
explained in a previous article, denotes a place dug up, levelled, and sanded so. 
as to afford a smooth and soft surface.^^ In the palaestra the skamma 
occupied the open space in the centre, and for actual competitions a similar 
space must have been provided in the stadium, probably in the semicircular 
acjievBovT] where such existed. In Heroic times wrestlers and boxers wore a 
loin-cloth or ■rrepli^copa}'^ which appears occasionally on black-figured vases,-®' 
but all clothing appears to have been discarded before the fifth century. 
Sometimes indeed we see wrestlers provided with caps protecting the ears, 
but their use was apjjarently confined to boys and to practice 
and was not allowed in open competitions. For similar reasons wrestlers, 
always w'ore their hair short.-- Before wrestling they not only oiled their 
bodies but rubbed them with sand, a service which Lucian describes them as 
performing for one another.-^ The object of this process, on wdiich Lucian 
waxes eloquent, was partly to harden the skin and check the perspiration,, 
partly to enable the opponents to obtain a firm hold of one another.^^ 

E. — The Differences hctu-een Wrestlinp and the Pankration. 

In the Greek athletic festivals wrestling, besides being a separate event, 
in the programme, formed part of the pentathlon. As far as w-e know the 
wrestling in both cases w'as governed by the same mles. But w'restling was 
also one of the elements in the pankration, and in order to decide w’hether- 
any particular scene or description belongs to wrestling proper or to the 


lb. 56, 1. 17. Other instance^ of this 
jihrase and a full discussion of it will be found 
iu the notes on inscription 54 by Dittenbergei 
and Purgohl. 

IS J.H.S. 1904, p. 73. 

Horn. 11. xxiii. 683, 700 ; Time. i. 6. 

E.ij. ilus. Gieg. xvii. 1, a ; v. Scherer, De 
ijhj/iijjioiilcarirni stuluis, p. 20. 

I’auaetiub kylix, .hrh. Znt. 1S7S, 11 : 


Krause, p. 517, n. 20. 

^ Philostratus, Ini. ii. 32 ; Euripj. Bucchae, 
455 ; Plut. Aral. ii. 3, 6. 

Cp. Ovid, Met. ix. 35 ; Statius, Theb. 
vi. 847. 

Aavxharsis 2. 28, 29 ; Plut. Sym/i. iv. ai 
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pankration it is important to realise clearly the distinction between the 
two events. 

The first and fundamental difference is that the wrestler- merely sought 
to throw his opponent, victory being decided by the best of three or five 
bouts, whereas the pankratiast’s object was by any lawful means to force 
his adversary to acknowledge himself defeated, and for this purpose one bout 
only was necessary, This distinction enables us to decide at once that the 
descriptions of Ovid, Lucian, Statius, and Heliodorus refer not to wrestling- 
proper but to the pankration, which appealed so much more to the debased 
taste of the Roman populace. 

A throw not being sufficient in the pankration, the struggle was 
continued on the ground, and \\e find a distinction made between 6p6^ 
iraS-iq, the very name of which proclaims the necessit}' of keeping on the feet, 
and ground wrestling, called by the Greeks or aXivSpaii;, which was 

confined to the pankration. I hope to show that in the former it was 
essential to keep on the feet and that a wrestler who touched the ground 
with his knee or any part of his body except the feet was considered thrown. 
Hence, whenever we see the struggle continued on the ground, we may feel 
sure that the pankration and not true wrestling is represented. 

Moreover, hitting- and kicking were allowed to the paukratiast, and 
these provide an additional test for distinguishing him from the wrestler who, 
as has been already noticed, is therefore described as /rovoTrdXi;?. Probably we 
may place in the same category seizing- an opponent by the legs, but even 
without this we have sufficient tests. 

The distinction between the pankration and wrestling- on the one hand 
and boxing on the other is nowhere more clearly stated than in Theocritus 
xxiv. no 

oaaa S’ dtro crKsXecov eBp0(Trp6<f)0i ’Apyodev avBpe<; 
dXXdXov^ a(f)dXXovTL TToXaiap-aaiv, oaaa re TrVKToi 
Betvoi iv IpdvTeaaiv, d t’ et? yalav irpoTrea'ovre'i 
■jrd pLpa-^oL e^evpovTo ao<f)Lap,aTa avp,<f)opa re-xya. 

The (/id? or boxing thong is the characteristic of the boxer, ground wrestling 
of the pankratiast, the throw- of the wrestler. 

In this connexion it is worth while to recall the fact that w-restling, at 
all events in the early days before it was corrupted by professionalism, tvas 
free from all suggestion of that brutality which has often brought such 
discredit on one of the noblest of sj^orts. Tradition represented Palaestra 
the daughter of Hermes as the inventor of the art, and Theseus to whom the 
rules of wrestling- were ascribed is said to have learnt them from Athena 
herself-® Grace and skill were of far more account than mere strength,-' and 


Philobtratus, Im. ii. 32. 

Paus. i. 39, 3 ; Schol. Pindar, Xan. v. 49. 
Cp. Pindar, 01. viii. 19 ; ix. 91, 110 ; htk. 
vi. 20, and passim ; Anih. Flan. lii. 2, App. 
86. Aelian, Hist. ii. 4, tells us of a trainer 
M'iiu puniblied a pupil merely beeau&e the popu- 


lace applauded him: ‘ a\Aa tru ye KaKuts nai 
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dpdffayra. ti.' Eiirymenes who won a victory at 
Olympia in 472 n.c. (r. Ox. Fapijri II. 222) 
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the wrestling matches of Theseus and Heracles with Cercyon and Antaeus 
are but one of the many forms in which the Greeks imaged forth the triumph 
of civilisation over barbarism. 


F. — Dist i/ictice Ftaiures of Greelc Wrestling. The Foil. 

The two essential points which distinguish one style of wrestling from 
another are the definition of a fair throw and the nature of the holds allowed. 
In most modern styles, including the so-called Graeco-Roman, a man is con- 
sidered thrown only when botli shoulders, or a shoulder and a hip, are touching 
the ground at the same time, but in the Cumberland and Westmorland style 
he is thrown if he touches the ground with ans' part of the body. It has 
generally been asserted that in Greece the only throw recognised was a throw 
on the back.- But this idea seems to be due to the tendency to ascribe to 
the ancients the practices of modern athletics, a mistake facilitated in this 
ca.«e by the misleading use of the e.^pression Graeco-Roman. 

The principal evidence for the view tliat a clean throw on the back was 
reciuirod is a passage from tlie Sopplkcs of Aeschylus, 1. 90, where the chorus 
dwelling on the inscrutability and infallibility of the ordinances of Zeus 
e.Kclaims 

TrfTTTfi o’ aa-cf}a\€<; ovh' iirl vcorp 
Kopvcpg A(o? el Kpavdfi TTpayga riXeiov. 

• The perfect deed ordained by the brow of Zeus falls ’ — to use a colloquial 
t.xpression — ‘on its feet, not on its back.’ This meaning of do-^aXe? agrees 
perfectly with the common use of the verb cr^dXXw as a wrestling term, and 
the whole e.xpression is obviously intelligible to anyone who has seen a 
wrestler after being swung round and round by his opponent land safely on 
his feet. At the same time it is dangerous to draw definite conclusions as to 
the laws of Greek wrestling from such a passage : for the metaphor, apj^licable 
as it is to wrestling propel’, is equally applicable to the rough and tumble of 
the pankration or of actual warfare, where the combatant who is thrown 
heavily on his back is completely at the mercy of his opponent. But even if 
we grant the connexion of the passage with wrestling proper, it certainly 
does not prove that the throw on the back was the only throw that counted ; it 
proves at the most that such a tlirow’ was a fair throw, which no one has ever 
denied. By a curious oversight Paley, who in his note on the lines definitely 
lays down the law that victory consisted in three clean throws, i.e. in the 


thuugli small of stature, tliaiiks to tlie iro<l>la 
of Pythagoras, defeated many mighty oppon- 
eiit.e, Ding. La.-rt. viii. 1. 12 On the other 
hand Daiujgetas in aii ejiigiaiii puts into the 
iiinuth ot a .sp.irtan youth the t} picaily Spartan 
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not to skill 
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adversary being laid on bis back three times,’ and Mr. Tucker rvho follows 
Paley, supply the evidence for theii- own refutation. ‘ If a wrestler fell on 
the knee,’ they say, ' it was no defear,’ and in support of this they cpiote the 
Agamemnon 1. 63 and the Persue 1. 914. 

The passage from the Agamemnon^-^ proves nothing. TTaXaiagaTa is no 
doubt originally an athletic term, but its metaphorical use to denote any form 
of struggle is so obvious and so frequent that often it almost ceases to be a 
metajrlior. In the present passage the metaphor of the palaestra is dropped 
immediately and passes into the language of actual warfare. The words 
govaro^ Kovtaiaiv epeiSofxeiov — the words for which the commentators quote 
the passage — though singularly inappropriate to any form of wrestling but 
ground wrestling, exactly express the attitude of the warrior as we see him 
represented in the Aegiiietan marbles and on many a vase, kneeling down to 
receive the charge of the enemy, or beaten on to his knees in the melee. The 
picture is completed by the words Sra/rnaro/reep? KagaKo^;. ‘ The snapping 
asunder of the spear is a detail which can have no possible connexion 
with wrestling. 

The passage referred to from the Persae is far more to the point, but it 
absolutely contradicts the conclusion in proof of which it is quoted. The 
chorus lamenting the downfall of Persia cry 

’ Aala he ^aaiXev jat'a^, 

alvo)<;, alvaiq irri jovv KeKXcTat. 

Here there can be no doubt that the metaphor is taken from wrestling, 
nor can there be any doubt that the words express a decisive fall, the very 
oioposite of that described by TriTTret dcr4>a\e';. The whole context, and the 
twice repeated alvmq leave no doirbt of the completeness of the defeat. The 
very same metaphor is used by Herodotus in describing the catastrophe 
which befel the Chians. The gods, he says, had already sent two disasters 
upon them by way of warning, /rera Be ravra g vavga-^ig virdXajSovcra e? 
'^ovv Tt]v TToXiv el3a\e. The only possible conclusion from these passages is 
that a wrestler wdio fell on his knee was thereby defeated. 

Mr. Tucker goes further than Paley and asserts that even a throw on the 
shoulder did not count, quoting in support of this statement the passage from 
the EqvAtcs of Aristophanes where the chorus, describing the dogged tenacity 
of the men of the older generation wdio had made Athens great, say 

el 2e TTOU ireaoiev e? tov Syfiov ev tlvI 

tout’ aTreyp-gcravT’ dv, etr’ gpvovvTO fig lieiTTWKevai 
aXKa SieTTuXaiov (1. 571). 


ovTco 5 ’A'fpeu.s TraiSas 6 Kpciaffccv 
67r’ AA€|ap5py Tre/j.-rrei "E^vios 
Zei' 5 , TToKvayopos au<p\ yuvaiKos 
TToWa Tra\alap.aTa /cal yvio^apr} 
yuyaros Koyiaidiv epetSoueVou 
ZiaKvaiOfj.€UT}s t' ev TporeAiiuis 
Kap-aKos Qt,(Twv Aapaoicrip 
Tpourt Q' tpol-xis. 


I have adopted the old interpietatioii of 
this expression, whioli seems to me so obviously 
appropriate to the context as to admit of no 
doubt. If, however, Dr. Yerrairs suggestion is 
oorrecr, that the snapping of the shaft is part 
of the inairLige ceremony, the passage lias no 
connexion at all with wrestliim 
Vi. 27 . 
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OncG moi'G Mr. Tuckers illustration is fatal to Ins tlioori. If the tlnois on 
the shoulder was not a fair throw, the force of the passage is lost. The 
point is that these old Athenians, however clearly they were thrown, would 
never admit a defeat, but would wipe off the dust and go on wrestling, as 
though they had not been thrown at all. They wiped oti the dust solely to 
hide the evidence of their defeat : if a fall on the shoulder did not count 
there was no defeat, and therefore no need for hiding the evidence. 

The conclusions which we have drawn from Aeschylus and Aristophanes 
are confirmed by the epigrammatists who speak impartially of falls on the 
back, the shoulders, the hip, and the knee. And their evidence is especially 
valuable because the wrestling expressions are used by them literally, not 
metaphorically. 

For a fall on the back wo have the epigram ot Philippus on Daniostratus, 
Antli. Plan. iii. 2-5 

ov Kar evyvpoi' TrdXtjv 

ireaovTO’i i'mtov ovk ea(j>payiaei'. 

The epigram ascribed to Alcaeus on Cleitoniachus who won a triple 
victory in the paukration, in boxing and in wrestling, tells us that he never 
fell on his shoulders, in language which recalls that of Aristophanes 

TO TpLTOv OVK eKovLadev €'7r(Ofj.iSa<; aXXd iraXaiaa^ 
nTTTCo? Tocv Tpiacrois IcrdfioOtv elXe TTOron?. 

Antli. Pol. ix. 5SS. 

Little weight can be attached tc> the epigram which relates how Milo 
advancing to receive the crown fell on his hip ( wX/cr^ez' eV’ where- 
upon the people cried out not to ciuwn a man who had fallen without an 
adversary, but the epigram on the same athlete a.ssigned to Simonides 
gives consi'leiable support to our contention as to falling on the knee. 

XI/Xcoz'O? TOd’ dyaXpa KaXov KaXov, ttotc Ilicrz; 
eiTTUKi viKj']aa<; c\’ yovar ovk eireaep. 

The conclusion to which the literary evidence has led us is supported by the 
evidence of the monuments. If the only fair throw was the throw on the 
back, we .should at least expect to find some representation of it. As it is, 
there is as far as I know not a siiti^le vase, bronze, gem, or coin on which 
such a throw is depicted. The only possible exceptions are a B.F. hydria in 
Munich •’* representing the .'truggle between Heracles and Antaeus, and a 
small bronze of rather doubtful antiquity figured by Montfaucon.-'" But 
inasmuch as in both cases the struagle is still continuing, it is clear that the 
scene belongs to the paukration rather than to wrestling. On the other 
hand we hate definite evidence ti> the fall on the knee in a series of 
Izronzes which appear to be imitations of some well-known Hellenistic 
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group.®'^ They represent a wrestler who has fallen on one knee, while his 
victorious opponent stands over him, with one hand pressing- down his 
neck and with the other forcing back his arm. We shall have to deal 
more fully with these bronzes elsewhere ; for the present it is enough to 
notice that the standing wrestler has completed his throw and that there is 
no suggestion of any further attack or action on his part. His opponent has 
fallen on his knee, and is defeated. 

A possible objection to the view put forw'ard is suggested by a throw 
commonly represented on red-figured vases and in Etruscan wall-paintings 
apparently imitated from them. It is possibly the throw described by Lucian 
as et? v\}ro<; ava^aa-Tacrai and is known to modern w-restling as ‘ the flying 
mare.’ The victor throws his opponent clean over his head, but, as he does 
this, he is sometimes represented as sinking on one knee or on both. If the 
rule of ‘ first down to lose ’ were strictly observed, tlie wrestler who sinks on 
his knee should lose the fall. Three explanations are possible. The artist 
may have taken a liberty with his subject for artistic reasons in order to 
shorten the group and so make it more suitable to the space at his disposal. 
Such a motive certainly suggests itself in the case of the B.M. kylix E 9-t 
where the wrestler is sinking on both knees, and the same type is repeated 
with less reason in an Etruscan wall-painting. A more probable explanation 
to my mind is that the laws of wrestling, which were evidently very elaborate, 
allowed such a movement in this particular throw', possibly from motives of 
humanity in order to lessen the severity of the fall. This idea receives some 
support from the attitude of the trainer, who when present appears anxious 
to check any unnecessary violence. A third explanation is suggested by the 
Baltimore kylix published by Hartwig, Meisterschal. PI. LXIV., which shows 
on one side two wrestlers obtaining a grip, and on the other the completion 
of the fall in question. The fallen wrestler is on his back with his legs still 
in the air, w'hile his opponent kneels over him with his right hand on his 
mouth and his left raised to strike. This detail proves the scene to belong to 
the pankration and suggests that this fact may also account for the kneeling 
position. All the throw's of 6p0>] irciXi] were allowed in the pankration, and 
this particular throw, involving as it does a heavy fall on the back, may w'ell 
have been a favourite w'ith the pankratiast as it is to-day with the Japanese 
wrestler. 


G. WrCntliiV'l In Honxei'. 

It is unfortunate that we have only one description of a genuine w'restling 
match of any value, the description in the Iliad. Quintus Smyrnaeus and 
Nonnus merely imitate and eidarge upon Homer, introducing modifications 
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mostly borrowed from the pankration, while the late date of these writers 
makes their evidence less valuable even than that of the Roman poets.®® 
But the descriptions of the latter, and with these we may class that in the 
Adhiopica of Heliodorus, belong without exception to the pankration type 
where ground wrestling plays an important part and the tight is always to a 
linish. 

The match between Odysseus and Ajax, as described in the Iliad, is a 
genuine example of opdi] ttuXt). No time was wasted in the preliminaries. 
Girding themselves they advanced ‘ into the midst of the ring and clasped each 
the other in his arms with stalwart hands like gable rafters of a lofty house.’ 
The attitude familiar to us from the monuments is identical with that 
adopted by Westmorland and Cumberland wrestlers in the present day. 
Then came a struggle for a closer grip. ‘ And their backs creaked gripped 
tirrnly (eX/cd/xez'a o-repeco?) under the vigorous hands, and sweat ran down in 
streams, and trequent weals along their ribs and shoulders sprang up, red 
with blood while ever they strove amain for victory.’ But when after 
much striving neither could gain an advantage, and the spectators grew 
impatient, xXJax suggested an expedient 

j; /X avdeip 7) iyd> ere. 

There is here no suggestion of any trick on the part of Ajax, he merelv 
proposes that each should in turn allow the other to obtain a fair grip and 
try to throw him by lifting him oft the ground.*® There is no suggestion of 
untairness, but such a contest does give an advantage to the heavier man. 
Odysseus, however, was equal to the occasion and as Ajax lifted him, not 
forgetful of his art, he struck him behind the knee with his foot and so 
brought him to the ground, falling heavily upon him.*® Clearly, if any one 
won the fall, it was Odysseus. The chip used by Odysseus is that known to 
modern wrestlers as ‘ the outside click,’ a variety of the backheel invaluable 
as a defensive move to the light-weight wrestler. ‘ The most expert light- 
weight, says Mr. Armstrong, ‘ would have no earthly chance with a moderate 
heavy-weight were it not for the outside click, which should be plied directly 
he leels himself leaving his mother soil.’ ** The particular form of this chip 
wheie the stroke is made as high up as the knee is known as ‘ hamming.’ 


Ovi4. Met. ix. 32 sq , ; Lucan, Phars. iv. 
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tile marks of his ojiponeiit's fingers. 


Pausanias viii. 40 describes a similar ai- 
rangement in boxing, CTeuges and Damoxenns 
agreeing to strike one another in turn without 
guarding themselves. This was called a itA7ga|. 

*^ Us eitrair ai'deipe' 5d\ou 5' ou \ri6ep 'Oduff- 
crevs' 

Ko^ oTTidev Kd\7]Tra OTreAutre Se 

71110 

KoS 5 tPoA’ €|Q7ritT£i)‘ 6711 5e (XT7]dHT Jiy 
OSuaerevs 

KaTTireae. 72.0-72S. 

*’ II iXitlinfj ;A11 England Seiiesl, p. 8. 
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Next came Odysseus’ turn: he tried to lift Ajax and moved ‘him a 
little from the around, but lifted him not, so he crooked his knee within the 
other’s (eu Be jovv yvd/j.-^ep) and both fell to the ground nigh to each other 
and were soiled with dust.’ Eustathius in his note on the passage says that 
they fell sideways, TTLrrTovaiv TrXdyioi, and he describes the chip as fiera- 
TrXaafMov or irapaKaTayoiyiiv, technicalities which appear to correspond to 
the ‘ hank ’ or ‘ inside click ’ of to-day. The fall must certainly have been 
inconclusive, it was what is known in Cumberland as a ‘dog fall,’ and no 
amount of ingenuity can assign the victory to Ajax. 

At this point Achilles put an end to the contest and awarded to each 
wrestler an equal prize. Futile efforts have been made to justify this verdict 
by affirming that Odysseus won the first, and Ajax the second round. As we 
have seen, in the latter neither could claim the advantage, while in the 
former whatever advantage was gained belonged to Odysseus, who fell on the 
top of his opponent. But if Odysseus had won one fall, and Ajax had won 
neither, it is difficult to understand the justice of dividing the honours, and 
Odysseus surely was the last man to yield such a point. The explanation is 
simple : neither bout was conclusive, for neither wrestler kept his feet in 
either, and the inference is that when both wrestlers fell, no fall could be 
scored. Whether this principle held good in historical times there is no 
evidence to determine.'*® The principle is not unknown to modern wrestling, 
and the Homeric account establishes some slight presumption in its favour. 
Possibly it may be implied by Pindar’s use of the adjective aTTVco? in 
describing the ‘ swift and sudden shock ’ by which Epharmostus threw his 
opponents.*® 


H . — Quintus Smyrnacus and Xonnus. 

The wrestling matches described by Quintus Smyrnaeus and Nonnus need 
not detain us long. In the former,*' the opponents are Ajax and Tydides. 
In the first bout Ajax obtains a firm grip on Tydides and tries to crush him 
or bend him backwards {d^ai) but tbe latter bv a combination of strength 
and skill slips the grip, and obtaining tbe lower hold lifts Ajax off the ground, 
getting his shoulder underneath, and at the same time twisting his foot 
round his opponent’s leg ‘ on the other side,’ he brings him to the ground and 
sits upon him. Tydides is clearly the winner. 

In the second round there is a long and tedious struggle for a grip, 
Tydides trying to obtain a hold round Ajax’ thighs. Ajax after vainly 
endeavouring to force him to tbe ground obtains a grip round his waist and 
turns him over heavily in a style which is associated in art especially with 


■*5 Nothing can be inferred from Pindar, Pijtli. edition of ttie Pytliian Odes quotes in support 
viii. 81, T€rpa(ji 5’ v^oQ^v (Twixanffat. of liis translation, euiriTTreir has its usual mean- 

There is no authority for translating fuireres ing ‘ to attack. ’ 

‘ fell uppermost upon.’ Here and in Aeschylus, 01. i-x. 91. 

A'lruiiciiriiijii 1174, which Dr. Fennell in his ■*’ iv. 215 sj. 
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Theseus.^^ At this point as in the Iliad, Achilles declares the match a draw 
and divides the prizes. 

In Xonnusd'^ Aristaeus is opposed to Aeacus. The first round follows 
closely the Homeric model. Aristaens tries to lift and swing Aeacns, who 
clicks his left knee with his heel and so throws him backwards. But the 
second bout diverges widely’ from Homer. Aeacus tries to lift Aristaeus, but 
failing to do so he springs suddenly round him and jumps upon his back, 
tw:stin» his leg's round his stomach and knotting his band round his neck so 
that he cannot speak. The officials interfere to save him from death ; ‘ for,’ 
says Xonnus, ‘ there was no law such as later generations long ago devised by 
which the vanquished could give a sign of his defeat by’ turning down his 
thumb.’ Here we have passed away from wrestling into the region of the 
pankration and the gladiatorial shows, and the particular trick described is, 
as I hope to show when dealing with the pankration, that known as xXifia- 

Ktcrfj.6^. 

These descriptions, though atfording interesting illustrations of various 
grips, throw little light on the principles of 6pd>) irdXrj. The only point on 
which they’ have any bearing is whether the rpla nraXala ixara were three 
falls or three bouts, whether the wrestler had to won the best of five bouts 
or of three. Homer's description is in favour of three bouts ; Quintus and 
Xonnus corroboi'ate Homer, but, as they are obviously imitating Homer, their 
testimony has no independent value. Most of the passages referring to the 
rpiayiioi; admit of either interpretation. But the following line from a 
tragmeiit of Sophocles 678 clearly implies thi-ee falls 

tIv' ov TraXaiovcr' e? rpi? exySdXXet 6ed)P ; 

So too Apollodorus -''i describing the fight between Heracles and Erys 
says that the former Tpl‘; Treptyevo/ievo'; /card rrjv ttoXt^v direKTeive. With this 
agree the words of Seneca — luctator ter abjectus perdidit palmam — the defini- 
tion of Tpca-^9fjvac by Suidas as rpl? Treaeiv, the metaphorical use of rpul^eiv 
and its cognates and especially’ their application to the pentathlon. So, 
though it is unwise to dogmatise upon a detail so liable to vary’ ■with time 
and place, I believe that three falls were necessary to secure victory, or the 
best of five bouts. 


I . — Legliolds not allomd. 


e come now to the much more 
allowed. In particular were leffiiokl 
The conclusions to which I have come 

E 'j. the -Metoiie fivriu the Tlie-euiii. 

■''' /tc/oo, xxxvii. 553-601. 

’ TIu' ividence uii thi', point i= i.olleeteJ in 
my aitieit nii the PeiiMtiilon, vol. xxiii. p. 63 
of this .hoo'/o/’. The (plot itioii fiom I’Lito. 

277 l, is iiuvs-niate. It sliould i.i 


difficult question of what grips were 
: allow’ed, and was tripping allow'ed ? 
are that in true W’restling no holds 

‘ €Ti €irt To Tpirov KaTa^aKuu uidiTep TtaXaiCfia 
wpfjia Thv v^avltTKOv.' The iiiaceiiraoy does not 
artVot the argument as the passage still implies 
tliive hilK. Cleinias having been already twice 
thiowii in the argument. 

■'* ii. 5 , 10 , 10 . 
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were allowed below the waist and that various forms of tripping wei-e 
allowed, though I doubt whether it was employed so freely as in some modern 
schools. 

By for the most important passage dealing with the first question occurs 
in Plato Zy9. vii. 796a, b. Speaking of the style of wrestling which he 
would encourage in his ideal state he says : Kai Si; rd ye Kara 7ru\r]v a fxev 
Avralot; >; K.epKvmv ev reyvait; eavroiv avveaT-qaavTO cjjLXoveiKLaq aj^pr'jaTOV 
X‘J-pi-1’ V ’n’vyppv ’ETrem? -p ’'Ap,VKo<;, ovBev eirl 'roXepov Koivcovlav 

ovra, ovK d^ia Xdyw K.oap.elv to . Se dir dpdi)<i ird\>]<;, dir’ avx^voiv Kal 
Xeipcdv /cal irXevpmv e^ei\ij(T€a>‘i ptrd (f)LXovei/cia‘i re /cal /caracrrucreax; 
Siairovovp.eva evaXPpovo^i pwp/r}^ re Kal i/yieia^ eveKa, ravr et? irdvra ovra 
XPp(Tip.a ov irapereov. Plato, who was himself an athlete, is here contrasting 
the methods of opdtj irdXrj, which was an exercise of .skill practised in a spirit 
of honourable rivalry and promoting the healthy and harmonious develop- 
ment of the body, with the more brutal methods elaborated by bullies such 
<as Cercyon and Antaeus for mere personal vainglorj' and love of strife. His 
language leaves no doubt that he is really thinking of the pankration which 
he elsewhere expressly excludes from his state.®- The pankratiast, like the 
bully, sought by all means in his power to reduce his opponent to helpless- 
ness and to force him to acknowledge defeat, and the result in both cases was 
not infrequently fatal. Plato then contrasting wrestling with the pankration 
defines the former as consisting in the disentangling of neck and hands and 
sides. These are precisely the holds which we see constantly represented in 
art, and we may note in passing the accuracy of the description, for the 
wrestler’s art is shown even more in his ability to e.scape from a grip than in 
his skill in fixing one. 

Plato in this passage makes no mention of legholds, but the scholiast 
commenting on it tells us that Theseus invented rijv died ird\r)v, and 

Cercyon r/]v dir'o aKeX&v. Now inasmuch as the wrestling of Cercyon and 
Antaeus is contrasted with dpdp ird\>] and is therefore connected with the 
ground wrestling of the pankration, we are justified in also connecting with 
the latter the phrase rpv diro ccKeXwv. 

The meaning of this phrase is, however, ambiguous ; it may denote either 
legholds, or the use of the legs in tripping. Eustathius clearly understood 
it in the latter sense, for in his note on the riiad already referred to®^ he says 
of the first bout in which Odysseus struck with his foot the back of Ajax' 
knee TrpwTo? Be, cpaaiv, Kep/cuwi/ evpe rr/v roiavr/jv iraXatariK^v p,rj-^avpv 
Kal KoXelraL lyvvcav vcf/aipeai';. Evidently the seholia.st to Plato and 
Eustathius drew their information from a common source, or one of them 
took it from the other. But there seems some reason for supposing that 
Eustathius has mistaken the meaning of r/jv dird aKeXtdv iru\pv and lyvvoov 


Ldj. $34 A. The vt-rdict of the fouith hport, like V»oxing also it degenerated into 

century should not unduly prejudice us against brutality under the intiuenee of specialisation 

the pankration. Originally an exercise of skill and profes'sionalism. 
like boxing and conducted in tlie true s]drit of 1327, S r. 
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vcj)aip€(Tii:. A writer describing the methods of Antaeus and Cercyon would 
naturally have in his mind the conventional representations of these giants 
in art. The discussion of these mythological types must be postponed for 
the present ; it is sufficient here to note that Antaeus is commonly repre- 
sented either actually seizing or trying to seize Heracles by the ankle, and 
Cercyon when lifted off his feet by Theseus frequently appears to be catching 
at the hero’s legs.-'* This trick is generally describeil as to eX/ceiv, though 
there is as far as I know no authority for thus narrowing down the meaning 
of eXKSLv except a wrong reading in a passage of Lucian’s Dialog. Deorum 
vii. 3, where we read irpoKoXeadfievo^; top "Epana /careTraXaiaep 

evdij^ ovK oiS’ oVtd? vcfieXmp tw TroSe. The old reading for which there 
seems to be no authority was v(f>eXKa)v tu> iroBe, the new and correct reading 
vcf)€X(dv brings us back to v^alpeaL^. Evcti so the passage is ambiguou.s and 
might denote equally well a leghold or tripping, but the evidence of the 
vases seems to me to prove conclusively that ‘ leg wrestling ’ traditionally 
associated with Cercyon was not tjipping but seizing the opponent by the leg. 

With the mythological scenes we may comiiare certain Panathenaic 
vases where one of the opponents is represented as having caught the 
other by the leg and lifting him up seems on the point of overthrowing him. 
His opponent has his arm raised as if about to strike him with his list, a fact 
which proves that the scene represents, not as is commonly stated wrestling, 
but tlie pankration. The same motive occurs in a long series of the Pam- 
jdiylian coins of Aspendus, and occasionally upon gems, and the trick might be 
described as h/vvm> v^alpecrL<; with quite as much propriety as that employed 
by Odysseus. In some of these scenes it seems as if one of the j^air was 
endeavouring to kick the other in the stomach,*'^ and that the latter has 
seized his foot in the aii'. Kicking was certainly allowed in the pankration, 
and is alluded to by Theocritus xxii. 66 as one of the distinctions between 
the pauki’ation and boxing. Amyous, who is put by Plato in the same class 
as Antaeus and Cercyon, challenges Polydeuces, who asks 

r; Kal Troacrl Oevwv crKeXo<i, opLfiaTa h' dp9d ; 

Galen, too, in his amusing vision of an Olympic festival in which the 
auimals wrest all the crowns from man, assigns the prize for boxing to the 
bull, that for the pankration to the donkey who \a^ ttoSI ei ^ooXerai ept'cra'i 
avTov TOP (TT€<papop oiaerai. (JJpoTpeTVT. iirl Tixva^, 36.) 

Here then we have two practices — catching an opponent’s leg and 
kicking — wliich certainly belong to the pankration and are far more suitable 
to the character ot Ceicyon than the trick employed by Odysseus. Kicking 


The va^e-jiaiiiliiig-s representing these twu 
'Ubjei-rs are i ollecte<l by Eo phroiitijbf 

12'2 and 193. 

' M. <1. I. i ami 10'/ I have failed to 

di-icovt-r wheif these va-^ts aie n‘»w) ; ani|diuia 
in Lamberg eGllottiun. i. PL VI. 

Lu.iaii. c> 9, ref. Is to kukiiig lu 


the stomach, \aKTi^6fj,€vov 4$ rqv yaar^pa : c}>. 
Ariistoph. Eq. 273. 454, y:x(TTpL^€iv. Pollux, iii. 
150, includes in his list of terms connected 
with the pankration, A.a| ivaWeaQai, an expres- 
.sinii very descriptive of the left hand pankra- 
tiast in the Lamberg ampiiora. 
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we know \vas not allowed in wrestling; legholds are only represented or 
described®' in connexion with the paukration, and from the omission of any 
mention of them by Plato we may infer that the\" were not allowed in 6p0r] 
ttciXt]. This view is confirmed by the practical consideration of the riskiness 
of such a trick in a style of wrestling in which it was essential to keep on 
the feet opdocrraSriv, and in which the man who touched the ground even 
with his knee lost. The wrestler who stoops low enough to seize his 
opponent’s foot is certain to be forced on to his knees if he misses his grip, 
and according to Statius such a fate actually betel Tydeus in his match with 
Agylleus 

fictnmque in colla minatus 
crura subit : coeptis non evaluere potiri 
frustratae brevitate maims : venit arduus ille 
desuper, oppressuinque ingentis mole niinae 
condidit. — Tkeb. vi. 876. 

Fortunately for Tydeus the match was fought under the rules of the 
paukration. 

L. — Trvppiny. 

We have seen how important a part tripping played in the Homeric 
wrestling match. After Homer we have little evidence beyond the frequent 
metaphorical use of virooKeXi^eiv '^^ until we come to Lucian. In the first 
chapter of the Anacharsis describing the athletes in the palaestra he says 
ol pev irepL'irX^Kopevoi VTroa-KeXt^ovaiv, and again in chapter 24 TroXepico 
avSpl 0 ToiovTOi (Tvp7rXa/ce'i<; Karappi-^frei re daaaov vTroaKeXicraf Kal 
KaTaiTiaodv eicrerai &)? pacrra i^avlajaadai. In the O.xyrhynchus wrestling 
papyrus one of the instructions is av /3d\e iroSa, words which seem 
to denote some movement of the foot for the purpose of tripping 
an adversary. Lastly, Philostratus, Gym. So, describing the physical 
qualities of the wrestler, asserts that the must be eva-Tpatpels, for 

so they are awSpcrai tKavol irav birep av y iraXy TrapaSiSw Kal awBedevre^; 
avidcTovai pdXXov y dvidaovTai. The words ‘ oTrep av y TrdXy TrapaBiBu ’ 
confine the expression to such clicks as are allowed in true wrestling, 
excluding the more complicated grips with the legs possible in ground 
wrestling. 

This evidence though somewhat scanty is sufficient to prove that tripping 
was practised by the Greeks, though probably not to the same extent as in 
some modern styles. This conclusion is supported by the monuments ; for 
though tripping is as far as I know never represented by the vase painter, it 


Tims ill Ovid, ilel. ix. 37 ; Lucan, Phats. kration. 
iv. 612 ; Statius, luc. cit. Lucian, Anacharsiiil, Plato, Eutniidcni. 275 n: Demosthenes 273. 

describes how one youth apdfi^fos rhv fTipov 4k a7Kupio-ai is used by the comic poets in the same 

Toic (Tk^Kolv dcpTiKci' els to edatpos, but the con- way, Aristoph. Eq. 262 : Eupolis. Ta|. 6. 

text proves that lie is .speaking of the pan- 
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is clearly implied in the group of bronzes mentioned above.-’"^ In these 
bronzes the way in which the victor’s left foot is twisted round his opponents 
clearly shows that he must have employed this loot in twisting him oft’ his 
balance. 

The moment shown in these bronzes, as has been already stated, is 
one of rest : the standing wrestler has thrown his ojrponent, and the 
victory is w'on. If, however, he were to continue the attack he would fall on 
his opponent in precisely the attitude represented in the famous Uftizi 
group of wrestlers. This group belongs to the pankration and not to true 
wrestling, and I should not have mentioned it here, were it not that the 
contrary is stated in a most interesting article by Hans Lucas which appeared 
in last year’s Jahrhach,'^'* with much of which I fully agree. Comparing the 
marble with the wrestling groups in a Roman mosaic from Tusculura,®^ he 
concludes that the artist of the mosaic had in his mind tlie marble group, and 
that the right arm of the victor, which in the restoration is raised with clenched 
list as if for striking, is wrongly restored ‘ because the scene belongs niunifestlif 
not to the pankration but to wrestling, where striking was not allowed,’ and 
he therefore suggests that he is rather preparing to seize his fallen opponent 
by the neck in order to strangle him in the manner represented in the 
mosaic. With the correctness of the restoration I am not concerned here. 
I will confine myself to two remarks. In the first place the scene does 
not manifestlg belong to true wrestling. It has been shown that the 
wrestler’s object was to throw his opponent, and that there is no proof that 
he had to throw him on his back or force him to acknowledge defeat. In 
the Uftizi group the undermost wrestler is manifestly down and yet the 
snuggle still continues. Hence it belongs to the pankration. Another 
equally unfounded statement sometimes urged against the actual restoration 
of the group is that in the pankration hitting was not allowed when the 
opponents were on the gTound. This is a gratuitous assumption, and is quite 
contrary to the evidence of the vases. Secondly, supposing that the restor- 
ation is wrong and that the motive of the group is to I submit that 

this form of strangling is utterly incompatible with tiaie wrestling inasmuch 
as its object is not to throw the opponent, but to incapacitate him. There- 
fore the Uftizi group still belongs to the pankration, as does the corresponding 
group in the mosaic. 


M . — Coiicl iisioii. 


It may be convenient to sum up the conclusions at which we have 
airived : — 

1. If a wrestler was thrown on his knee, hip, back, or shoulder, it was a 
fair fall. 

P. 23 n. So 
p. 127 -m- 


M. d. I. vi. vii. S2, Schreiber, Atlas xxiii. 

10 . 
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2. If both wrestlers fell together, nothing was counted. 

3. Three falls or the best of five bouts were necessary to secure victory. 

4. No holds were allowed below the waist. 

5. Tripping with the feet was allowed. 

These general laws may have been, and indeed were probably modified 
at different times and different places. We know for example that the 
Sicilians had rules of their own.®- But the general aoreement of the 

O O 

evidence seems to show that at all events in the great athletic festivals 
wrestling was conducted on the above principles. 

E. Noriian Gardineu. 

(To he continued.') 


AC'Iian, J-’av. ITht, xi. 1 : ^Oplfcad/xos Trd\7}S (yev€T 0 vouodir7}s, KaO' kavrou iTTiuor,a’as top 
SiKeAoE rpoTTov Ka\ovpLivov. 


NOTES AND INSCRIPTIONS FROM SOUTH-WESTERN 

MESSENIA. 


I. — Inf/'ochictio/i. 

The following notes ainl inscriptions represent part of the results of a 
journey made in the spring of 1904, supplemented and revised on a second 
visit paid to the same district in the following November. One inscription 
from Korone, a fragment of the ' EfUctuni Dioeldiaai^ I have already 
published (J.H.S. 1904, p. 195 foil). I have attempted to state as briefly as 
possible the fresh topographical evidence collected on my tour, avoiding 
as far as possible any mere repetition of the descriptions and discussions of 
previous writers. 

The literature dealing with this part of Greece is not extensive. I give 
here a list in chronological order of the more important works in which its 
geography and antiquities are discus.sed, and append to each the abbreviated 
title which I shall use for purposes of reference. 

1. Piiusanias iv. 34, 35. 

‘2. IV. M. Leake, Trucels in the Morea, i. 428-448: London, 1830.^ 

[Leake.] 

3. A. Blouet, ExpiiUtion Scientifique de Murh, i. 9-18 and Plates 8-17 : 

Paris, 1831. [Blouet.] 

4. E. P. Boblaye, Fuxhcrches GL'ogruphiqius sur les Eiiines de la Morec, 

111-113: Paris, 1835. [Boblaye.] 

5. Borv de St. Vincent, Expedition Scientijique de Moree. Section de$ 

Sciences Physiques. Pulation. Paris, 1836. [Bory.] 

6. W. M. Leake, Peloponncsiaca, 195-197 : London, 1846. [Leake, 

Pelopon lies i a .] 

7. E. Curtins, Pcioponnesos, ii. 165-172. 195-196: Gotha, 1852. 

[Curtius.] 

8. C. Bursian, Geographic von Griechenlcind, ii. 172-175 : Leipzig, 1868. 

[Bursian.] 

9. J. G. Frazer, Puusuakis's Description of Greece, iii. 445-456 : London, 

1898. [Frazer.] 


' Leake's J/o/'etr was not published until 1830, taken twenty-five years previousl}-, in 1805 and 
thougli the journeys to which it relates weie 1800. 
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For tlie geology of the district, Pliilippson, Der Pehyponiies, p. o55-377, 
should be consulted. A full bibliograpliy is given at the end of this work 
(p. 6II-616). 

It is a pleasant duty to take this opportunity ot expressing my warm 
thanks to those who, either by their generous hospitality or by the un- 
grudging way in which they placed at my disposal their knowledge of local 
antiquities, contributed largely to the pleasure and success of my tour; 
especial mention is due to Mr. P. Torolopoulos, demarch of Methone, 
Mr. C. Bebonis of Koroue, Messrs. P. and N. Klappas of Kandianika, and 
Dr. D. Marcopoulos of Petalidhi. 

II. — Methane. 

Pausanias (iv. 35) tells us that Methone lay on the site of the Homeric 
n?;Sao-o?, and that it derived its name either from Methone, a daughter of 
Oeneus, or from the MoSeov \t6o<: which protected its harbour. It was given 
by the Spartans to the Nauplians who had been driven from their home for 
their philo -Laconian sympathies by Damocratidas of Argos, and remained 
undisturbed even on the restoration of the Messeniaus by Ejuaminondas. 
Subsequently it was desolated by a band of Illyrian corsairs, who, under 
pretence of trade, enticed to their sliips and kidnapped a large number of its 
inhabitants. It was made a free city by Trajan. To these facts we may add 
the abortive attempt of the Athenians to gain possession of Methone at the 
outset of the Peloponnesian War — an attempt in the frustration of which 
Brasidas wmn his first laurels (Time. ii. 25) — and its siege and capture by 
Agrippa shortly before the battle of Actium (Dio Cass. L. II, 3 ; Strabo viii. 
4. 3). The only temples mentioned by Pausanias are those of Athena 
Anemotis, ‘ the wdnd-stiller,’ founded by Diomedes, and of Artemis ; that 
which most attracted the travellers notice w'as a well of bituminous water, 
which leads him into a long excursus on remarkable wells and springs. 

The modern town lies wholly outside and to the N. of the Venetian 
fortress, which is now' uninhabited and is rapidly falling into ruin ; it is 
situated on the southernmost spur of the long ridge of "Ayto? XtA:o\ao?- 
which runs due N. from here and terminates above Pylos. The eastern wall 
of the fortress is built in part on ancient foundations, and considerable 
remains are left of the ancient mole running parallel to this w'all from the 
rock which may be identified* as the 'SloOwv \i0o<; of Pausanias: this is 
joined to the mainland by a ruined bridge, and on it rises an octagonal tower, 
originally built to protect the harbour but subsequently irsed as a lantern 
and a prison. A mole built in 1895-6 runs eastward from the landing-place 
(^Blouet, PI. 15, fig. II. E) through the extremity of the ancient jetty, thus 
completely cutting off the old harbour, which is too shallow to be of any use : 
to the N. of this mole sailing boats can approach close to the fortress, but the 


- Perhaps the ancient To.uets tTliuc, iv. ^ Blouet, p. li ; Leake, p. 430. 
118. 4 ; Stefih. Byz. s.r. ). 

H.S. — VOL. XXV. 
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coastiiig steamers which call at Methoiie in the summer season have to 
anchor out in the bay. In the ruined chapel of 'Ayia "Eocfiia^ within the 
fortress are eight small columns of white marble, one of shell conglomerate, 
a fluted Ionic column of black limestone, and a much damaged Ionic capital 
of white marble." On the top of a Byzantine capital with an ornament in 
relief on the two short sides is a late inscription (No. 1, below), the first 
which has been found at Methone. From the E. the fortress and town are 
approached by a bridge which rests on ancient foundations (Curtius. p. 170). 

Though scanty, this evidence seems to warrant our placing the ancient 
Methone on the site of the medieval fortress, and also, perhaps, of the 
modern town (see esp. Blouet, p. 12). 

Three other sites in the neighbourhood call for a few words of 

O 

comment : 

(1) Gell {Itiacrary of the Moreo, p. 54) says: ‘E. of Modou, about 2,700 
paces from the city, is a place called Palaia Mothone, where are the vestiges 
of a city, with a citadel, and a few marbles. It is difficult to determine the 
date of the ruins.’ The spot in question is about If miles N.E.*' of the 
modern town and lies in the valley of the upper Methone River and on the 
noithern slope of the low ridge which forms the left bank of the river valley. 
The site still bears the name IlaXafa '^leOoyvi], and a large ruined church 
near by as well as the quantity of stones everywhere in evidence seems to 
indicate that there was once a village hero. But there are now no vestiges of 
antiquity to be seen, the walls which were pointed out to me as such being 
medieval. I was shown Pausanias’ ‘ bituminous well,’ but my informants 
admitted that the water is perfectly sweet and clear 1 I think it is not 
impossible that at some time previous to the building of the fortress at 
Modon. the inhabitants, finding themselves too easy and accessible a prey to 
corsairs, may have migrated inland to this less exposed and better watered 
site, carrying with them the name of their town : in this case ‘ Old Methone’ 
would be opposed to the new town of Modon. 

(2) The members of the ‘Expedition de Moree ’ found on the shore and 
neighbouring hills, 2 kms- E.‘ of Modon, many Roman ruins, proving the 
existence there of baths and factories of coarse pottery, as well as a small 
temple situated on an eminence above the sea (Boblaye, p. 113). Hei’e also 
I failed to discover traces of antirpiity. In about the position indicated, 
where the hills rise to the E. of the plain of Methone, stood the ‘old chapel 
of " Ayio<; ’HXt'av on a low cliff above the shore. But about fifteen years ago 
the encroachment of the sea caused a landslip wdiich carried away half of 
the chapel, the remainder of which lies wdiolly in luins: it has been replaced 
by a new church on the eminence to the N., about a hundred yards from 
the sea. 

^ Blouet, ri, ]4, tiu'i. I. II, '' UellS loose use of the term East has led 

^ The tV(j eapitals fioin Colon fi.mii, d by Frazer to confute this site with that referred to 
Blouet Id. 17. p'lys, II. IIIi now lie beside the by Boblaye (see lielowi. 

IX. dooi ot the cliumli of MeTaadprowtris in the ' Boblaye's ‘d kilometres a I’aMesi de la ville’ 
toitress at Mo ion. is obviou'-ly an eu'or. 
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C3) Leake (p. 4:2U ) refers to the place called "Ayto? ’Ovov(f>pio<;, 1 h miles N. 
of the town, ‘ an excavation in the rock, which, since it ceased to be a Hellenic 
sepulchre, has been a cliapel or hermitage, as appears by the remains of some 
Greek paintings.’ In fact there is here a series of caverns or grottos, partly 
natural and paitly artificial ; the roof of the largest of tliese is su[iported by 
pillars of the living rock, and in front of it are a number of graves cut out 
of the rock. In the principal grotto the frescoes are still discernible, though 
almost obliterated by the smoke of shepherds’ fires. Around the western and 
northern walls are niches with rock-cut tombs, and similar graves have been 
hollowed out in the floor. Above these caverns, and also further S. on the 
slope of the hill towards Methone, are very extensiv'e rock-cuttings, perhaps 
the quarries of the ancient cit}’. 

Into the vicissitudes of Modon’s eventful history in medieval and modern 
times I cannot here enter: but one important correction must be made. 
Blouet (p. 11) says that ‘ les remparts de Modon avaient ete eleves, eu 1514, 
par ordre du senat venitien,’ and publishes the following inscription : ‘ D.O.M. 
Methonein communiri vallis moenus® et propugna(cu)lis terra marique mandacit 
Senaius Antonio Zauretiino Fro[yiso)vi Cr(e)H(er)o/i H/'ino(ru)m in Ftloponueso, 
qui tanti oparu ciirani sirstim.ns ad urhis et irqni iutuaien fortiora munimenta 
crcxit d daa.sit anno SoJatis MDXIV.’ This inscription, engraved on a block 
of dark grey marble, is now lying partly buried among the ruins of the church 
of 'A7i'a —o(f)ia (see above) : the portion of it which I I'ead is printed in 
italics. The date, however, on the stone is MDC'OXIV, not MDXIF. In 
1498 Moduli was captured from the Venetians by Bajazet II and remained 
in Turkish hands until 1685, when it was recovered for the Republic by 
Murosini.“ In 1714 the Venetians strengthened the defences of the fortress, 
as is witnessed by the above-quoted inscription and by a second one on a 
white marble tablet let into the uoithern wall above the inoat,^'^ 


ANTON II LAVRETANI 
EQV : GNLIS : ARM : IN PELOPONE 
REGIMINE ET CVRA 
ANNO MDCCXIV 


‘ Antonii Lauretani Equ(itis) G)e)n(era)lis Arm(orum) in Pelopone(so) regi- 
mine et cura anno MDCOXIl .’ 


“ Probably Miex", i.c. mcEu(ib'us. 

® The following iirsciiptiou belong.s to this 
period : the slab on which it is cut, biokeii 
in two and defaced with plaster, is new im- 
mured above a house door in ilethone : ‘ a d. 
iiDCLXXXViiii die xv Augusti [M] A'. } Hoc 
sacelluni, dieat[uin n](eat1ae Virgini Mariae de | 
Salute Prot(elclt)i\ijci iio[stiae, eonstjmctuiii 
fuit 'I ad a[ng]endam milita[ri]iim devoi:tione(m} 


ex I ju3.su ill(ustrissi)mi et exc elleims3i)mi 
P[aul]i ' Donati Provisoi\i)s | Extr'aordiiiav'ii 
huius civptatis.] ho'niiuis'. praestautis si)iui | 
et vigildntu's{si)ini, et ad [p]o.ster: itatis) memo- 

riam.' 

.lust below the relief of a winged lion 
shown at the extieme left of Blouet’s engraving 
(PI. 12, Fig. !). 

D 2 
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But these efforts were in vain, tor in 171o the Turks once more seized 
Modon, which they lield down to the time of the Greek Eevoliulon, when it 
was captured by the French under General Maisun in 1S2S. 


lll.—Ko,'o,u :CWon]}^ 

The town of Korone lies on the northern slope of the spur on which 
rises the famous medieval fortress of Coron : to the E. there runs out into 
the Gulf a small headland, called XijSaSia, the ilat top of which is under 
cultivation but uninhabited. Within the fortress walls are still a number of 
inhabited houses, though the greater part of the area is occupied by gardens 
and small fields. The walls and towers were built more solidly than those of 
Modon, but the depredations made in the search for building stones have 
been severe. 

Boblaye (p. 112) speaks of a Roman tower and ruins inside the city, 
while the headland already referred to has a number of cisterns and the 
remains of walls and a staircase of Roman date, along with an immense 
accumulation of sherds. Marble fragments are very frequent in the fortress 
walls, and I was able to copy several inscriptions hitherto unpublished. One 
(jf these seems to point to a cult of Asclepius (No. 2 ), and in connexion with 
this may be mentioned a small bearded head (ht. T15 m.) of white marble, 
found on the sea shore immediately S.E. of the fortress, which seems to 
I'epresent either Zeus or Asclepius. The workmanship is rough, but not bad r 
lieavy locks of hair fall over the forehead and down the sides of the head ; 
the lips are slightly parted so as just to show the teeth between them. A 
large base within the citadel once bore a statue of Septimins Severus erected 
in lOl or 195 a.d. (No. 3), while a fragment of white marble contains a few 
items of the Edict of Diocletian in a Greek version (J.H.S. xxiv. p. 195 folk). 
There are reports of inscriptions and marbles found at a spot (de(ri<: Zd^'/xa) 
to the S. of the fortress, showing that the shores of the Bay of Memi were 
inhabited in antiquity : unfortunately only two of these were forthcoming 
on my visit, both very late and fragmentary (Nos. 4 , 5 ). Immediately 
beyond the fortress on the W, lies the eminence called Tabouri or Bourgos,^® 
in which are many tombs cut in the rock, a rock-cut cistern and traces of 
an ancient or medieval road. To the N.W., about three-quarters of a mile 
from the town, many tombs have been found: one of these, opened about 
thirty years ago, contained ‘a skeleton with the hands folded on the breast, 
un which lay a lump of uiiworked bronze ’ ; on one wrist was a gold bracelet, 


To avoid confusion as far as possible, 1 
wiite the ancient Kopd'VT} (inofl. Petalidlii) 
t'oronc, the modern Kopuvrj (Cf-ron) Kofoiie. 
Matters aie still fiuthei coinjdieated by the 
fact that the modern tleme, Mhi.li lias 1 ‘etalidhi 
as Its capital, i-^ also c died Kopix'pT}. 

For plans of the lurtress ainl an account of 
it^ history down to the capture by Mmosiiii in 


1685 see Coronelli, Vescription de la 
p. 30 foil. 

This name seems to be a survival of the 
Italian Boryo Coronelli's plans) : the teim 
Purge given to this hill-to]) by Leake (p. 436) 
and Fiuzei (p. 449, is unknown. 

At the deals Uavaylraa. Trepupepeia 'A 7100 
ArjuriTplou. 
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afterwards melted down into a ring still worn by the finder, while above the 
head was the epitaph (No. 6), proving the interment to belong to the second 
or third century a.d. and to be that of a priestess. A little way to the north 
of this spot is a chapel of "Ayto? ^rjfujrpio^;, presumably the same where 
Pouqueville ( Voyage de hi Grice, vi. p. 60) found a fragmentarv Greek 
inscription and two Venetian epitaphs : the chapel is now plastered and 
whitewashed, and no trace of inscriptions remains. A large fragment of a 
white marble statue and a torso (ht. "SG) now preserved in the Byp.ap’^^elov 
were found on the beach below the N. wall of the fortress, and have almost 
certainly fallen down from the height above, which in antiquity was doubt- 
less the acropolis. 

All these indications point to a city of considerable size and importance 
as having occupied this site in antiepnty, and we may safely follow Boblaye 
(p. 112), Leake {Pelo-ponncsiaca, p. 195), Curtins (p. 167), Bursian (p. 17I), 
and Frazer (p. 449) in identifying it with Asine, a town which in ancient 
times gave its name to the Gulf as Coron has done during and since the 
Middle Ages. This agrees with the data given by the Tahidu Peutingcriuno 
(15 miles from Modon, SO from Messeue), and with Pausanias’ statement 
of its distance (40 stades) from Colonides, which we shall see reason to place 
at Kastelia-Vounaria, The onl}- difficulty is that caused by Pausanias’ 
remark that it is 40 stailes distant from Acritas: this led Leake (p. 443) 
to place Asine about halfway between Coron and Cape Gallo, which lie 
about 80 stades apart : later, how’ever, as we have seen, he discarded this 
view, and all who have traversed the coast south of Coron are unanimous 
that no traces of a Hellenic settlement are to be found on it. It seems 
probable that by Acritas Pausanias means "Ayiot; Ag^grpto^;, the highest 
point of the mountain (1667 feet) of which Cape Gallo is the southei-nmost 
spur. Bory’s identification of Asine with the site on the W. coast of the 
peninsula where the French e.xpedition discovered considerable Roman 
remains (Bory, p. 316: see Blouet, p. 15 and Plate 16) does not require 
refutation. 

The Asinaeans, Pausanias tells us, w'ere Dryopes who originally lived 
in the neighbourhood of Parnassus: they subsequently inhabited Asine in 
the Argolid, whence they were driven by the Argives, and received from 
the Lacedaemonians a home on the Messenian Gulf; probably the ancient 
name of the town was Rhium (Curtiu.s, p. 168). They had a temple of 
Apollo and a sanctuary and ancient image of his son Dryops. When Asine 
received the name Corone and what caused the migration of the Coronaeans 
to this new home we cannot tell. Hierocles (647, 16) still distinguishes 
between ’Kopavla and 'Acru>r], but in the thirteenth century the change has 
been made, and Asine is replaced by Korone. 


lA . — Kastcliu- Voiniuria. 

There is evidence that the coast N. of Asine was inhabited in autiquitv. 
A little distance to the N. of the hamlet of Wyia TpuiSa the path crosses 
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and lias destroyed the edge of a mosaic tioor. said to have a pattern {kutl 
a-^ihia) on it and to be composed of tiimcnn’ i.f ten colours: those which I 
saw in the small exposed surtace were white, light red, and dark red. 
Close by is a tomb budt of large, roiighlv-cut slabs: the largest measured 
I'oX’Gx'Io metres, and is said to have been even longer when found, but 
to have been t.ubseLpieutly broken. In the church of 'A710? BacriAeio? at 
Kd/xTTOi I was shown an ornate stele of hard white limestone with an epitaph 
(No. 7) and a smaller uninscribed one with acroteria ; both of these were 
found in the ruins of a chapel near the village. 

Clrise to the sea shore some five miles X. of Korone are two strikiiio- 

O 

eminences. The southern one is the liigher, and rises to a sliaip rocky peak 
crowned with a chapel of "A7. ’HXfa? : that on the X. is less steep, has a 
flatter top. near which stands a chapel of ’'Ay. Toucm;?, and is locally known 
as UouXa or UonXe. On the western, or landward, side of these hills lies 
the village of Kastelia, and, somewhat S.W. of it, Younaria. In 18S6 a 
severe earthi.^uake wrecked the former, and a considerable proportion of its 
inhabitants moved down to the plain immediately to the X. and there, 
close to the sea shore in a more convenient and better watered position, 
founded the village of Kandianika or, to give it its official title, Xew 
Korone. Half a mile furtlier X. runs the river of "A7. WvBpea^, with a 
hamlet of the same name slightly beyond it on the shore. This serves as 
a port for Longa, the capital of the deme, which lies well up on the hill-side 
to the X.W. 

Leake refers (p. 43S) to Kastelia as an ancient site, but did not himself 
visit it: Eoblaye (p. Ill) speaks of various fragments of architecture and 
sculpture as tound ' sur le sommet de la c<jliiue de Kastelia.’ I was shown 
a gravestone from the seaward side of 'Ay. TIXfa? (Xo. 8), and discovered 
in the earth at the eastern toot of UofiXa a fiat, circular ‘ loom-weio-ht ’ of 

O 

reddi.sli clay (diam. 'll m.j pierced with two holes near the edge, and a 
tragmeiit of a catalogue ot cy>]tihi I'Xo. 9). This seemed to have fallen from 
above in one ol the small landslips which frecjuently take place there, since 
the hill is composed of eartii and the sea appears to be rapidly encroaching 
on it. Another inscribed fragment, pn-obably belonging to the same stele, 
bad been luuud at the same spot a few days previouslv, but had in the 
meantime been washed away by the waves. On the S.E. slope of "Ay. ’HXfa? 
ancient tombs have been tound. I saw one or two vases which came from 
this spot, and a terracotta representing a woman carried on the back of 
a silemis. 

The remains of late Roman or meilieval buildings are considerable. On 
the X.E. slope of Goiila are the ruins of a tower built of stones and mortar 
with large a.slilar blocks at the quoins. Higher up is the mouth of a passage 
with plastered walls running into the hill: twenty v’eais ago, I was told, it 
could be followed by a man walking upright for ten or twenty metres, but it 
has now fallen in and is blocked with eaitli and stones. On the top is a 
tower, about ten yards square, now entirely ruined, and jii^t below is a vaulted 
chamber, originally consisting of two .stories: its luof, wliicli is on the ground 
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level, is pierced with a sk}dight, and there is an entrance facing the sea, 
hidden and protected by a small forecourt. 

Pausauias’ account of his route from Corone (Petalidhi) to Asine (Coron) 
is in outline as follows : 'Eik Koptui/?;? c!)? oySotjxovTa aTahlov^ TrpoeXOovri, 
’ A7r6X\a>v6<; ear tv lepov ■jrp'o’i daXdacrrj (34 ^ 7) . . . rp Kopcovaicov Se iroXei 
iarlv o/iopo? KoA.wi'fSe? . . . Kelrai he to iroXiafia ai KoXcur’i'Se? eVl v-\\rr]Xov 
fiiKpbv cItto 6aXd(jGi)<; (§ 8) . . . Ketrat he eirl BaXuaap Aaivrf\ . . . arahledv 
he TeGaapiiKOVTo. iariv eV KoXtoi'iSwi' e\' avTrjv oho? (ij 12). In this 
narrative we miss all reference to the distance separating the Apollo temple 
from Colonides ; we may fairly conclude that they were not far apart, a 
supposition borne out by the fact that Asine is really about 120 stades from 
Corone, the sum of the distances, as given by Pausanias, from Corone to the 
Apollo sanctuary and from Colonides to Asine. Again, the boundary is 
mentioned in such a way that we must suppose the sanctuary to have been 
within the territory of Corone, but close to that of Colonides Now most 
topographers (Leake, p. 44.5, Blouet, p. 15, Bory, p. 326, the French Map 
of 18.52, and the Austrian Staff Map of 1885) have placed Colonides at 
Korone (Coron), which is inadmissible as robbing us of the sole possible site 
for the important town of Asine, and removing Colonides about forty stades 
from the Apollo sanctuary, which is by these topographers placed at or above 
Kastelia. Boblaye’s view (p. 112) that Colonides lay near the W. coast of 
the peninsula at Grizi may als^ be dismissed as violating the data of the 
problem. We are left (Frazer, p. 449) with two theories, that of Leake 
{Peloponncsiaca, p. 196) and Bursian (p. 173) which places Colonides at or 
above Kastelia and the Apollo sanctuary a little further N., perhaps near the 
river of "Ay. 'Avhpea?, and that of Curtins (p. 1G7), who retains the site above 
Kastelia for Apollo and sets Colonides near it but a little further inland. 
Of these two I accept the former, especitilly as I was told of ’houses with 
TTidupia’ and squared blocks of marble found in two adjacent fields near the 
left bank of the "Ay. ’Aphpea? river, vvhich may well have been in ancient 
times the boundary between Corone and Colonides, as to day it divides 
the demes of Atireia and KoXcor^t'Se?. It is true that the distance from 
Petalidhi is less than eighty stades, but we may notice that Pausanias 
expressly (jualifies the number by a w?, and if Heberde}^ is right in 
supposing that Pausanias sailed along this coast rather than traversed it on 
land, such a mistake is all the more intelligible. Colonides would then be 
just about the required forty stades from Asine and would be well described 
as ‘ on a height a little way from the sea ’ ; these are just the two points that 
most strike the traveller who approaches from the north, the rapid rise from 
the plain of Kandianika to the villages of Kastelia and Vounaria, and the fact 


lu liis map of ilcssenia. liowever, Curtins 
has followed a suggestion of Boblaye, and has 
placed the Apollo temple considerably X. of 
Kastelia. In his note Xo. 41 (p. 195) we should 
of course re.id ‘ Drei Yiertei wegs von Petalidi 


his Kastelia’ for • Drci Vieitel wegs von Coron 
bis Kastelia.’ 

DX R'is-.d lies Piiviaiitas iVieuiia, 1S94), 
p. do toll. 
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that between them and the sea lie the eminences of '' A"/. ’HXta? and’'A 7 . 

so that to reach the shore the inhabitants must descend into the 
plain to the N. of tlie villages. But I admit that this explanation has 
difficulties which can best, perhaps only, be settled by an appeal to the 
excavator’s spade. 


V. — Petal iilJii. 

All modern travellers have agreed in placing Corone at the modern 
village of Petalidhi. Pausanias speaks of it as lying iv Be^ia rod Ua/j-iaov 
Trpo? daXdaar) re Ka\ otto rm opet rfi (iv. 34. 4), which must be the 

modern Mt. Lykodhimo (3140 ft.}. On the road thitlier from the mouth of 
the Pami.sus is a place on the shore, not yet identified, sacred to Tno, who 
here emerged from the sea as the goddess Leucothea. Near it is the mouth 
i')f the Bias, but we have no means of determining which of the rivers of this 
coast — the River of Jori,^^ Typhlos, Veh'ka, Skarias and Jane — bore this 
name.^’'^ Corone was held to occupy the site of the Homeric AtVeta, and when 
the Messenians were restored by Epaminondas it was founded by Epimelides 
of Coronea in Boeotia, who called the place after his native city. His tomb 
was shown to Pausanias, who also saw at Corone a temple of Artemis ‘ Child- 
Rearer,’ Dionysus and Asclepius, as well as statues of these two last deities, 
Zeus Soter and Athena. 

Ancient remains are here comparatively numerous,-*^ though subjected 
even to-day to sad depredation in the search for building material. The 
acropolis rises immediately S. of the present village. On the E. and S.E it 
falls rapidly, almost precipitously, down to a ravine in which runs a small 
stream, but on the W, it is united by a saddle with the foothills of Lykodhimo. 
At this spot, known as Hopre?, two tombs had been discovered side by side 
a few days before my ai-rival; they were formed of large .slabs of limestone, 
but 1 was unable to .see any of the objects which had been found in them 
There are clear indications of the presence of other tombs in the immediate 
neighbourhood. On the southern and western sides of the acropolis are 
considerable remains ot the foundation-cour.ses of a Hellenic wall, doubtless 


■’ Tld^ ^L-enis pri-fiiabk- to the inrh 

TCf up€i T^uadia of some MSS, an‘l tlie eailier 
c-niroT", aiul ro the rj) H,aa6ta jiToposed liv Franz 
'ipd followed by Kiepert. 

^Ti^opeiKa, 'Sr^opuKo Trordfj.t, railed from 
the villa^i'e of ^ri^opi on it» kft bank : Leake 
(p 396 and Blouet p. IS write name 
T^iri^iopi fdixiol'i.. 

Blouet fp IS) I'lelitllies it with the 
'Sr{op€iKa, but without giving liits grouii'K : S‘> 
also I’"’upieville {run'i'ie, vi. p. 55). Ciiitiu-' 
!['. 1901 sptaks 'if Leake (p. 396) asseeing in the 
Vehkd the aiicieiit Lid'S . but I eantjot find my 


SsUcIi statement in Leake, who, however, eno- 
neously says that the Velika ‘flows into the 
bed a little to the southward of Petalidhi ’ ' h>c. 

Curtins himself at first {Ball. d. I. 1841. 
p. 43} wrote that thr- Yelika ‘senza dubbio e 
1 antioo Lias.’ but atterwards {Ptlopoiiiicsos, ii. 
p. 16-1 suggested that‘der Bias ist vielleieht 
derlieiitige DjaneV an opinion sliaiod bv Frazer 
(Map V). 

TJie tnlleaT descriptions aie tlm^e of Borv 
(p. 332 foil }, Curtins {Hall. d. /. 1S41, p. 43 
toil.) and \\ elckt-r To'icharh, i. p. foil. '. 
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belonging to the fourth century B.c. Various marble fragments lie about, 
and in one field is the lowest course of a wall of ashlar masonry, while in 
another are some rock-cuttings, apparently for a small theatre-like building, 
perhaps a ^ovXevri^piov or a small theatre. On the N.W. slope are several 
Roman brick buildings ; one with two exe'lrae was perhaps a bath. I saw 
nothing of the sculptures described by previous travellers, but a large marble 
head from this acropolis is now in the house of Mr. C. Bebonis at Korone, and 
in Petalidhi I saw a stele (ht. 76 m.) with a relief of a female figure standing 
full-face ; the upper part, and with it doubtless the inscription, is lost, but 
the relief is complete. 

The second field of discovery is the fertile plain which lies to the N. 
and N.W. of the Acropolis, and is partly occupied by the northern portion of 
Petalidhi. This seems to have been the main site of Corone in Roman times, 
when convenience rather than security became the first consideration. Here 
various foundations and architectural fragments have been found. One spot 
is called Aourpo or Aovrpd from the remains of a Roman bath : another has 
the name <I>opo?, a survival of the Italiair /h/’o and perhaps indirectly of the 
Latin fonm. Several white marble sarcopliagi have also come to light here 
(Curtius, Bull. d. hist. 1841, p. 44 foil. ; Le Bas-Waddington, Mon. Fig. PI. 
Of), 100), and an inscribed herm (No. 11 ). I was also shown a small sepulchral 
relief of white marble and the base of a statuette, both found in the northern 
part of the village ; the latter perhaps represented Ganymede and the eagle, 
though only a human foot and ankle and the talons of a bird are now left. 


VI. — Insfrijitionv. 

1 . In the ruined church of 'Ayia Xo^ia in the fortress of Methone 
(Modou). Block of white marble, originally a stele, converted later into a 
Byzantine capital. Height 76 m.; breadth ’54 m. ; thickness '21 m. ; height 
of letters •02.5 ra. The inscriptioir ends ‘32 m. from the foot of the stone. 

NA Al JCnOYAA. 
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KAIOICYNAP2ANTeC 
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["/u/i] "2'a';[fr£']a(joT;^]o? F- loi/X. A 

[(e/9e]i;[?] ‘ 'Vw^alav F. louX. <I>(X(7r- 
-[i’epe '']&)? Voifialfiiv vio<i, ira- 
{Tp)mv Trj!; TToXeu)^ na'i arpa- 
5 [t]jj 70 ? Tij? XafiTpoTaT)]^ 

(yj€L(t>v TToXetos' xal ayeoi’offeT)]<; 
[S,ei3]a(TTeici)v koX Xe/xet'&x', 
\y\7r[^o\yvP'VCiO'Lap'yo(; ‘\ov^. }^aLK. ITo- 

[X]u[^]a/3/io? Tot£/3. Kai/f. ^lovauLov 

10 [i£(o ]9 yvpvaaiup')(ov Kal irpoa- 
(t)utov Ka't Trarpb'i Tf}? -TroXect)? 

K^l OL (Tvvap^avTet;. 


The letters are late in form and careless in execution, while the 
damaged state of the siuface of the stone makes the reading difficult in 
many places and impossible in some parts of the left margin. 

This is probably the last part of an inscription on a statue base, of which 
the opening lines, containing the name of the person honoured, are now lost. 
The statue is erected by the gymnasiarch, the under-gymnasiarch, and the 
colleagues of the man commernorateil. The gymnasiarch seemingly holds 
the office of iep€v<i 'Poipaicot/, a title which I cannot find elsewhere, and 
occupies a position of distinction. The under-gymnasiarch, luventius 
Caecilius Polycharm us, was probably a young man at the opening of his 
public career, and no titles are added to his name. The reference to Argos 
makes it seem that the inscription really belongs to that city rather than to 
Methone, 


2. On a fragment of white marble built upside down into the 

south wall of the ruined church of ’ Xyia in the fortress of Korone 

(Coron). 

ANHSAZKAAni.t.’ 

— (’A}cr«:X(aj7rtco[t]. 

The letters are small and well formed, but the surface of the stone is 
much damaged. 

3. In the fortress of Korone (Coron). On a base of bluish marble. 
Height •63 m. ; breadth 'b-o m. ; thickne.^s not exactly ascertainable, as the 
stone is partly buried in the ground. The heights of the letters ('Oo-'OSO m.) 
and the distances between the lines are very variable, but a great effort has 
been made to secure uniformity of letters in each .separate line by means of 
rided lines at top and bottom. 
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AYTOKPATOPAKAi 
C A P A A O Y K I O N C E 
TTTIMIONCEOYHPON 
nEPTINAKiC CEBACTon 
5 nnOAICTONANElKH 
TONEnic|)AABIOY 
CAiei/ AAOnCTOY 
KAirPAMMATEOC 
AIMOY9/ INIAOY 

AvTOKpuTopa Kai- 
aapa Aovklov Se- 
TTTi'p-iov 'S.eovTjpov 
YleprivaKia) %e0aaTov 
0 p Tro\t<; rov aveiKr]- 
Tov eVi 

Saidliha) XoyicTTOv 
Kal ypappario'i 
AiXiov . . ivlhov. 

The Eiuperor Lucius Septimius Severus reigned from 193 to 211 .-i.D., 
when he died at York. The absence of the titles Arabicus Adiabenicus, 
which he assumed in the summer of 195 (Clinton, Fasti Eo/nani i, p. 196), 
proves that the present inscription falls within the first two years of his 
reign. Cf. the legend on coins of 193 and 194 A.D. (Eckhel vii, 166-171), 
7//ip. Cat. L. Scj}. Sev. Ptrt. Aug., of which the title in the inscription is 
an exact translation. 

The name ’^aidlSat; is an uncoinmon one. In Le Bas-Foucart 319 
(Messene) a certain T//3. KX. K.ai\iav6^ 6 ap'^i,epev‘i (rSiv 

’SejSaaTMv) Sta j3iov Kal ‘ EWaSdp^gs is mentioned as defraying the cost 
of a statue of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius in 139 a.d. His stciama is as 
follows ; 

Tib. Claiulius Froiitiiiiis (1) 


Tib. CL Saetlikla Caeliaiius (2) Tib. Cl. Frontiuus Niceratiis (3) 

I 

Tib. Cl. SaetliiJa Cttliegus Frontiims (4) 
iT) Coii.iul t.nfectut. (rear unknown) ; lJulian. Dig. iv. 2. IS. 

(2) Le Bas-Foueart 319 ("Messfenej, quoted above ; Foucart proposes to restore the 
name in C.I.G. 1396 .,Spiarta) : C.l.L. iii. 495 AlB==ene, 164 .r.n.) ; C.I.L. 
X. 1123 (.-tbellinuni, on the boundaiy between Samuium and Campania). 
His tursii.i lionoriiiii, Borghesi, LEurres compleits iii. 199 note. 
i3) C.I.G. 1133 (Argus), 1327 (Sparta) : C.I.L. iii. 495 (Messene). x. 1122, 1124 
uAbellinuiii). 

(4 C.I.L. X. 1124 (Abellimini), vi. 16440 vRome). 

Foucart supposes that Tib. Claudius Frontinus married a Messenian 
lady of the rich and influential family of the SaiOiBai (see below), and thus 
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ciccoiints for the presence of his two sous at iVIessene, ami tor tlie cognomen 
borne by his elder son and one of his grandsons. Perhaps a second member 
of the same family married a Roman of the Flavian gens. The name 
laiBiha^, which is found only in the inscriptions above cited, should prob- 
ablv be restored in Pausanias iv. 32 § 2 * * * he e/xavrov irpea^vrepov ovra 
evpicTKOv, 'yenofievcp he oi ^pijfxacriv ovk ahwaTcp Tigai irapa WecrcrgvLceiv 
VTrdp'^ovcnv are gpeoi. elal he tcov ^lecrarfvLoiv o'l Aiffiha y^pgpara pev 
^/eveadaL TToWa eXeyov, oi pivroi tovtov ye elvai rov eireipyaapevov rg 
argXg, TTpoyovov he xal opwvvpov avhpa rw XiOiha. Aiffthav he tov ’Trpo- 
repov gygaaad'it toi‘; Xlea-crgvioii; (pacru’, k.t.X. Hitzig and Bliimner, 
following a conjecture of Foucart, restore 'S.ai.Olha, "^aidihav throughout 
this passage, the name AW'iha<; being unknown. 

The Greek word XoyicrT>'j<: '-' corresponds to the Latin curator reiyiubluae 
or civitatis (Gordian Cod. lust. i. 54, 3 curator rciimhlicuc qui graeco vocahulo 
logista nuncupo.tu.r), and is the title given to an imperial officer appointed to 
.superintend the financial administration of one or more cities, or, more rarely, 
of a province. The date at which the office was instituted is a matter of 
debate, but it would seem that, save for one or two exceptional cases, the 
first emperor who attempted iu this way to reform the financial mal- 
administration of the Italian cities, the civitates Uherae and the towns of the 
Senatorial provinces was Trajan. The XoyiaTat seem to have been generally 
appointed for a term of years, and often held this title in conjunction with 
others, or else a single XoyiaTg<; undertook the financial oversight of a group 
of neighbouring communities. Their competence was very wide, extending 
even beyond the supreme control of all that affected the financial condition 
of the cities over which they were set: ‘wherever necessary they had the 
right and the duty of interference and of enforcing the will of the sovereign 
whose delegates they were’ (Liebenam, Philol. Ivi. 315j. 

In Gieece itself we find Xoyiarai at Athens (I.C. iii. 1, No. 10 d 
/cpdTiaTO<i upecr^evTrj^ [avTMv Kal uvTiaTpuT>]yo<i\ Koi Xoyiarg'; rg'S varptho^ 
gpojv;, Epidaurus etc. {I.C. iii. 1, 6 / / Kara, TTe[piohoi' . . .] ’Ewr- 

havpcoL^;, Xatpa)[i'eu(TL . . .] Kopwueven, Troezen (I.G. iv. 79fi 

reipgOe'is Xoyicrrea vtto rgs ffaaiXei'a'i er’v heKaerlav), and Sparta {C.I.G. 
1399) : (•/. I.G. iii. 1, G31 nTrarov, TrpecrySenri/? kuI avTKTTpdrgyov tmv 
'S.e^aaTwv, XoyiaT7]<s Kal iiravopdcoTiis twu eXevOepaiv TroXeuv. Of the 
island-s ot the Aegean we find Xoyicrral iu Andros {[.G. .xii. fasc. 5, pai'S 1, 
A’o. /-ob) and Rhotles {I.G. xii. fa.se. 1, 83?). In Asia Minor they are found 
at Aphrodisias {C.I.G. 2741 (?). 2790, 2791), Bithynia {C.I.G. 4033, 4034 
iTeix^9e\<s eh BeL6viIav hiopdcorgs Kal Xoytarrj^ vr.o 9eov ' Ahpiavov), 


Fi.izoi lvtaill^ tlif !iaim.‘ .Veihulas and 
ijiiutes inite fU ?.«■ , vnl. lii ji. IdJi Li-ake. 

i. Js-O foil. ‘ In tin- village ol SI,nro,iinii 
I find ail iii-cri[jtion in wldrh o, fur,s tlie nanie 
of .\i rliiil.ii,' 'O'. Tlieu' no doiift, lioMever, 
rhat Leake iiU'ii id tlie iiieei-iiition iC /.'?. Idl;, 
I.e lli-FoUi ait 319 , 


-- The Latin tenii hvjota i.-, found as a re- 
tran-slation of the Greek, and thi-iefore only in 
vefeieiiee to tho.ie who held the office in Greek 
I oinmunities ; t.g. we have in C'./.Z. ii. 4111 
the same fill son refened ti as cundor civitatu 
T<'ooeds)ii,a fin .Inuiia) and as I'xjtU.a rndtati^ 
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Cyzicus (G.I.G. 2782 XoyiaTr)<; fiera viraTiKovi; Soffelf t))? Kv^i/cr/vup 
TToXew?), Ephesus (C.T.G. 2977, 2987 b, Le Bas-Waddington 147 a, C.I.L. ii. 
4114, Orelli 798), Eumeneia {C.I.G. 3886 i^Xo''/iarevaa'i), Magnesia ad 
Maeandrum {G.I.G. 2912 XoyiiTTevovTo^ K.piaTrov 'Arruip^ov), Nicaea {C.I.G. 

3747, 3748, C.I.L. w 4341), Nicomedia {G.T.G. 3771, 3773, C.I.L. ii. 4114, 

V. 434I,Yi. 1408, Orelli 7981, Cidyessus and Synnada in Phrygia (Head, Hist. 
Xu'ni. p. .561, 5691, Smyrna (Philostratus, Vitae sophistaruni i. 19), and Tralles 
{G.I.G. 2926 6 v'rrepTaro’; Xoyiarr]^ koX ’iraTpiBo'i) : in one 

case {C.I.G. 3497) we find a group of cities under one Xoyio-T?)? — Xoyto-T^? 
'S.eXevKeia^ ITeiepta? Kai ’ \Xe^avhpeia<; kut ’'laaov Kal 'Pa)cr<roD Kal ri}? rma 
Tpaiavwv TToXe&i? Kal TpoTnjfTi'ayv Kal rfi? KoX(ui/e(a?. The office also occurs 
in Egypt {C.I.G. 5085, 5090, 8610, Oxyrhynchus Papyri I. 42, 52, 53, 66, 
83-87, Ada S. Lidyrai ct Theodome 304 a.d. ad 28 April) and Syria {C.I.L. 
X. 6006 ; ? G.I.G. add. 4662 b). 

For further details regarding the curatores civitatium and Xcyicrrai see 
Henzen, Ann. d. I. 1851, 5 foil. ; Degner, Quacstiunis de curatorc rei jmblicae 
pars prior, Halle 1883 : Mommsen, Pioin. StaatsreehC' ii. 2. 857, 861, 1082 ; 
Marquardt, Ao/n. Staatsverwalhmg - i. 162 foil. ; Dar.-Sagl. i. 2. 1619 foil. ; 
Ramsay, Cities and Bisho'prics of Phrygia, ch. x § 6 ; Liebenam, Philal. Ivi. 
1897, 290 foil; Pauly-Wissowa, s.r. curatores iv. 2. 1806 foil. 

The phrase XojiaTevovTO<; rov Belvo<: occurs in I.G. xii. 5. 758, G.I.G. 
1399, 2912, 3771, 3773, and eVi. rov Belvo^ rrpea^evrov Kal dvricrTpargyov 
rov ^ejSaarov Kal rov Seiro<! rov Xap-n-pordrov Xoyiarov in C.I.G. 3747, 

3748. 

4 . On a block of white marble, of -which the left margin is preserved. 
Found in the southern part of the modern town of Korone, and now in a 
house close to the chapel of Ylavayla ’VXegarpia. Height '54 m. ; breadth 
•2 m. ; thickness T3 ; breadth of written surface '12 m. The stone seems to 
have been at some time converted into a Byzantine capital. 

r XIOCAKYA 
.W.NACIAPX 
IMAIK An 
AEI 

r(d)i'o 9 ’A«'uX[eti'09 Tcl sirn. 7i']!/ii'acrtapT^[o? 

The inscription begins '265 m. from the top of the stone ; the letters are 
late in form and careless in execution. 

5. On a marble fragment in a field S. of the fortress of Korone. Height 
'2 m. ; breadth '17 m. ; thickness '315 m. Parts of the top and left edges are 
preserved. The surface is almost entirely destroyed, and the reading of 
several of the letters is uncertain. Height of letters ra. ’Olo m. ; slight 
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RCIT 
^p^^lTo 
CICE' KO 
5 CINOY 
\WiEAr 
ONAlKiy 
f-lEXPir 


L. 3 TrpcoTo - 
L. .S fiexpt. 


L. 5 ? \_k\oivov, 


6 . I >11 ;i lit Ilf a r.iliniiiU" of blui-'li marble with sliijlit indications 

lit tbitiiiL;. P’liunii abniit , mile X.W . of the tortress of Koroiie {dean 
I ltir</-/i'rari 7 rt/Ji<itptc’a^ ' \yiou Ai/pi/rpiou ). 


APXI An 
xPYSinnoY 
I E P E I A 
r c ' V ^ 


\pvan7T7ov 
tepeia [Sin] 
yerov^ 


Till' I'tioi', wliH'li .'uo iriTcularly formod and have prominent 
d.iti piobablv tioiii tho I’nd iciitiirv A I*. 

Th*' ii'iiiio \p\t(<o diio.^ not. 'll tar a-i I am awaio, occur ehsewhere. 

fill' t' lln nptVs. lyititi Pin ytroi\' rl, ( 'ollitz-Rochtel 4(i')li ( Mi.>sene ; 
/Ji Ml. 'i. ll>i, ( .M} tillin' ) : \ii. o 4!>4, 'Di. .>22 I.. StJo Therai. 

\ luillii'i I xaiiiplo tioiii Tln ra i' alhirdod by tho tamoii'i TotameUtUlu 
Epiofit.io ( / >1 Ml d, .■).‘)ii lino' l)^ toll.), riir ce icpmeiav ran Moi'crai' A'a'i 
T'li/' oi'o’r II 7 l^ dryarpiK pi>v lao-,' \rPp(tyi)pa<;‘ el Be ~l Ka Trcidt] 

0070,-, i'll I II TTfii-iT.jvTaTii-; tK rov ytrov-; rnv \',Trire\ela^. At (Ivthion a 
-'Hull. II l.imiK toiiiu'o lit (ho prio.'tliood of Apollo i-s o-i'niited to Philemon and 
! iioo\i'i.ii- I 'oil 1 r / • 1 11 ohtol, ;/i/i/io/ -Uiiii 1 2d toll ): eh'at rtiVocs' lepen 

riif' ArriiWi'iu III. mu t'/yoi-ois' avT'hv del Cm Smr . . . Ka't eh'ai avron ra 

r./im MI! <f)( \ord,)'i)rr« -rrui-ra iiait Am ron aWiin leperair run Kara yevo<; 
v-Tiip\t' K - \. ^I l■■.tl|d^1l■' of .S.iiiio-;, t.i tako an oarlior in.^tanco. in otferiiJL; 
to l.i\ down tho tviaiiin' 'tipii! it,-' ,a^ oiio condition //l/•o(/o/c^ iii. 142) 
ipfiiai'iip . (iiperum map 7t ftiii Am Tinai air tpev aiei yti'operoiai tov 
Aids 700 1‘. \ 1 'f>t Cl 11 o wniii’ D hiio' ot fToI.i o.xi.'cufod a siiccesstiil vui'ji eir w 
Tt oi iiernyiii III m rn'' lombiirrm T'nr de'or taorrai If- I'mlnt n .! vn. 153). See 
d-'O !' I h 2'i I 1 1 H dll', uni"')') with Boockh note.'':. The prio'tlv families 
of Atloii.' i!.' di'i'ii"o,; in I oi'jith'i'. ^Itt, 1 1 ! ii . Ill 1.1/ , Roi-iler. />>. i/iii/diiia it 
t'O- i.ii-i .1 ' I 'l^< M.irtha. /!' s ^ ^L^iitii n it-i, etr In 

I'.(fi';,xi \pT^mii\ l'''.)2. ]i 21- .\ni_vclaoinii ) C(« ytroia and Kara yei'Oi ooetir 
'i-h. by ■-'■io wuii rl.. ' iiiio mo.inin,;. t'l, f'.ljr. 1 353. 1.355. 

7. loiiiid 111 a luuio! i-n.ipol noil tho vill loo ut Ko/tTroi in the deme 
I 'oioiii.i. s, ,ui’l tio.\ pro'-uv.' i in tho church of "Ayiox RmriAtuo,' Uu an 
oiii'ito 't, i.. wi.o. hm..,;-.,!,,. With pt'-litnenr an.i aoiotoii i. Height 
'>2 m , bio.i'itii '45 III , riiickti — about ■0(15 ni. 
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n' 


I 


oNASION MYPTIS XAIPETE 
'Ovaaiw. yivpTi<:, xaipere. 

The letters are clearly ami caret'ully inscribed, and belong to the tir-it or 
second century B.c. The whole stele is in an excellent state ol preservation. 

The name \)va<jio3v occursat Sparta (6'./. (7. 1 dtiS), Berenice in (,'yreiiaica 
{C.LG. oStil , Aegostheiia {f.C. vii. Paros U.U. xii. 5, pars I, and 

Rhodes i [.U. xii. 1, IS'. 

The gender ot the name Mi/pTw is (lonbtf'ul. It wa-; borne by two 
Argives IDemostheiies x\iii. § ofJ.j, p. d24, Polyl)iu.s xviii. 14, Jlaipociat. s.c.\ 
Theojdiiastus ey/. Athenaen.s vi. 2-"»4d .and also by the celebrated lyric j)oi.'tess 
of Anthedon, the instructre.ss .uitl iival of Pind.ar. It occur.s in J.<!. ii. .‘IhDd, 
d!t94, iii. d2!tl (Attica,, iv. IIK (A<‘ginai, and xii. 1. Gib ['] (Rhodes), but in 
none of these case.s is there any mean' of deteiinining the gender. 


8. Found on the eastern slope of the hill called " Ayio^; TiXfav , above 
Kastelia, Un a thin stone tablet; length uln m. ; breadth ulD m : thick- 
ness '02 m. 

eYHAOIA 

XAipe 

KoTrXom, I ^alpe. 

To the left id’ 1. 2 a leaf is inci.sed, and below the inscription i.s a twig with 
four leaves. The letters are boldly and clearly, if somewhat irregularly, 
engraved. 

The name is a fairly common one : it occurs in Athens {I.G. iii. G1 A iii. 
H ii. ; 12>i0" . Rhodes I.G. xii. 1. GTli, Rome '!.<}. xiv. IGitT'' ; C.l.G. G4GG , 
Lyeia C.LG. 4299), </». C.l.G, TdU'.i, >514 . EuttAou? also occurs freguently, 
and Eu7r\o(o> xiv. 19dG ami EaTrXof&m I.G. vii. o4G8) are each found 
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i_ince. EvTrXoia was a well known epithet of the Ciiiilian Aphrodite iPausaiiias i. 
1. 3; C.l.fy. 4443. Cf. Faniell, CnJts of the Grceh Stnte.s ii. 6Sh;. 

9. Found oil the sea sliore at the foot of tlie liill known as FoiiXa 
above Kasteh'a. On a fragment of a white limestone stele, of which portions 
of the upper, right and left liand edges are preserved. Heiglit ‘lOo m. ; 
bieadth "H in. 


. n I rPAMM AT EOT EYM E, 

TYMA'A X I AFXOYZT' 
'AK.PATEolToYHEh:i.Y A A 
'■ AMAIIAYXoYa E a eh 1 a, 

'AKIAAA EfHBci 
''f X PH XI Ml A A 
p TIAAMox 
AP!I TIXY-'^ 


’Etti ypafi/j.aTeo'i Ei//rei'[('^a ?] 

‘'/vfiva<Tidp-)(ov Se 
- - OKpuTeo'i ToO "^evidZu 
[vTToyv^pvacridp-^ov he Ae^cw- 
•’) [z'o? Tov ’A]\«(d8a. 'E(f>p/3oi- 

? X.pi]aip.iha 

9 tPiX&n/o? 

Apiari^ov 

(v) AioaK[opiha ?] 

1 lie letters are well and clearly incised, and .seem to belong to the second 
ci'iitiny li.c. 

In the tii.st line we must restore En/rej'[ t'Sa] or Ev/U.eY[oi' 9 ] : the space is 
insutiicient for Eh piv[(ovo<;] (LG. iv. 1485, 1. 93), and the name EopeVm?, 
borne by the celebrated rhetor of Aiitun, is not found till the third or fourth 
century A.D, It is not po.ssible to restore the first name in 1. 3. ; either two 
or three letters precede the -o/epdreo?, but Bechtel-Fick (Griech. Personenna- 
nien. p, l,3-.5j give no fewer than twenty-.seven names which fulfil this 
condition. Ini. 9 Aioo-A-[oi/pf3a] might be the true reading; the names 
Aida-Kopos; (SCO Papc-Benseler. and add LG. iii. 1160,1192, 1202, 1267 ?) 
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AiocTKopioi; (Siiidas s.v.) and AiocrKopa’i {C.IXr. 1495) also occur, but are very 
rare. Of the remaining names mentioned in the inscription B,evidSa<; occurs 
at Corinth {l.G. iv. 352), while ^evidBr]'; is the name of two Corinthians 
(cf. Pape-Benseler, JVdrkrhuch) : Ae^i'cov is found only in I.G. vii. 299-® and 
Cicero hi Very. act. ii. lib. 5, cap. 42 (whei-e the better supported reading is 
Dexo), and as a title bestowed upon Sophocles after his death (Etym. Magn. 
s.v.) : ’A\Kid8a<; appears to be unknown, though ’AXKtSa? {LG. xii. 1. 922) and 
’A\KidSr](i (I.G. xiv. 5) occur : ’ApicrTi-^o<; is found at Thespiae {I.G. vii. 1742) 
and Hyettus (^ihid. 2810), and ’ Apicnij^a, ’ ApicraTi-^ri at Tanagra {ihid. 799, 
800) : 'Kprjcrip.iSa^ I cannot find elsewhere, though the name appears in the 
torm Xp7]lp,lSa‘; in an inscription of Oetvlus. 

A discussion of the office of the v7royvp.vaatap)(^o<; by M. Glotz will 
be found in Dar.-Sagl. vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 1679 s.v. Gymnasiarchia, together with 
a list of the places whei-e the title occurs. To that list must now be 
added Argos (?) (No. 1 above) and Troezen (I.G. iv. 753 add. p. 381), while 
for Thera there is the further evidence of I.G. xii. 3, 338, 339, 342, 391a, 
392 a, [395], 517, and for Pergaraum that of Imclir. von Pergamon 256, 323, 
467, 468. 

The ypap.p,aT€u^ of line 1 is probably the ypapipaTeiv; i(f)g^a3v rather 
than an eponymous magistrate : in the latter case we should expect the 
formula eVi ypapp.areo'^ En/:ter'[tSa], yvp,vaaiap)(ovvTO<; - - o/cpdreo^ k.t.X. 


10 . Found near the village of Remoustapha in the deme Aiireia. On 
a stele of hard white limestone, of which the upper part is lost. Height 
■26 m. ; breadth ‘28 m. 


OSMtAt 
itl^NONEPtL 
,.^1 Aeti E 1 TT AP') 

M 1 OYZ ony tT o taeoo 1 N A P M o : 
^rlGlEPAllpAZ AAMATPO 20 H PHTO.\ 

' AOOinAP M02TPIAK AITAIIEP Al K A I TAN A ' 


'.yiAl-JAc.ui-j-YX A2AElAEKAAOonn^l MO 
TTPIA 'I'''"’! hi vtAPTon I lOMOMTl tJiUT 0 |hn hA'.I 
I A’-''APr'J-fl E I A"A-]-jr I 2 AT-‘'^Pi fflErAETAZA 


'.)Vi ATpoZ rci A E BSAYloi’^FA-ArlTEZTCE'^IXA 
g -'i U f.'TANOOiisjAPMOZT-pi AN A'^o_; TAI^H 

|^'‘ITArJ^EP|ITP A NT AY T/- i I r r /^y/ ,i! T £ 2 E N ( 

-iTAA A r^AnJlf-l AK'/XN El !T0 yoip i^v,Cs;Y!-io 

j TONNAO I^l T A 2. A AM ATP>j2; 



-■* Aceonliug to Lolling's copy ; Leon.irdos 
{i'ol. cit. add. p. 744) reads Aef>Kut/as. 

For Thera JI. Glotz quotes C.l.G. 2461 : 
this should lead 2466 [= I.G. .xii. 3, 392 -X). 
H.S. VOL. XXV. 


By a curious coincidence, however, C.l.G. 2461 
as restored by Hiller von Gaertriugen in /. G. 
xii. 3, 51* does mention the inroyu/j.vaa'iap^os. 


E 
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- - \€v\{K)oafJi.iav ? 

heiTTVov epyjrel S 

el {S)e Ti<; Ka iroel irap r\ov I'o]- 

[/ioi' ^a^piovadco vttq ra? doivappoa\rp[\- 
5 [a?] \^|!j lepai'i ra? SdpLaTpo<i, (0)r]pi']Ta> [Se] 

d dobvappoarpia Ka\ ra'i lepal Kal rdv a[X]' 

Xdv d iTriTvj(maa, el Se Ka d OoivappLo- 
arpia Trodirji itdp rov vopLov Tivd jroLriv t] a[i^]- 
Ta ■Trapvop.el diroTeicrdTa) i'epa? ra? A[a]- 
10 parpo^, Tol Se /SiSuiot Trpd^apTei to eTri^d- 
piov rdv doLvapp,6(jTpiav diroSovTO) toll 6e- 
wf rdv Se pr/rpav ravrav 7 pa'>|rat'Te? ev 
ardXav \i6ivav dvOevreo rol (iiSvLOi vtto 
Tov vaov Td<; Aa/iarpo?. 

The letters are small, but carefully engraved, and point to the latter 
part of the third or the first half of the second century B.c. as the date of the 
inscription. The forms of the AIQD are earlier than those of the Andania 
mystery-inscription lc«. 91 B.c.), where they appear as AZOlOj. The letters 
GOnn are considerably smaller than the rest: of this dwarfing of IT 
I know no other example. 

We have here the close of a document regulating the observance of the 
sacred feast (SeiTrvop 1. 2) at a Deraeter temple of the existence of which we 
first learn from the present inscription. All infringement of the rules is to 
be punished by a fine of 200 drachmas, which are to go into the sacred 
treasury. The thoinamiostriu passes sentence, which she also executes in 
conjunction with the lepal and anyone else who happens to be present : if, 
however, she is privy to the offence or is herself the offender, the exaction of 
the fine devolves upon the ^ISvioi, who are also entrusted with the duty of 
having a copy of the ordinance engraved in stone and set up below the 
temple e)f Demeter. 

L. 1 Me may perhaps restore [€a](A;)o<Tptai/ : cf. the Andania inscription 
already referred to (Collitz-Bechtel 4689), 1. 39, where a chapter 
IS entitled aKoa povvTwv. 

L. 2 lel-TTVov I'/, loc. cit. 1. 9.5 lepov Selirvov. 

Ep-^ec Dor. future of epirm. The word is frecpiently used 
in a ceremonial sense, e.p. O.I.G. 2554 1. 77 ; 2556 1. 33, 35, 38 : 
I.G. iv. 951 1. 79, 86. 

L. 4 E)oivapp6(jrpLa, ‘the mistress of the banquet.’ The word occurs 
elsewhere only in O.I.G. 1435, 1436, 1439, 1446, 1451 [ = Collitz- 
Bechtel 4522];-' Collitz-Bechtel 4689 1. 32; and in an unpub- 
h-hed inscription from Kalyvia Sochas (near Sparta'. In the 
first two ea-fcs it is spelt 6vvapp.6arpia {cf. Qvvap-)^o^ I.G. vii. 

5i. e,n>apu6>yrp,av els at the eiil of 1. i ure perfectly plain on the 

,AC! .. ;es '...'o'. U' lU.hii:...!. .1, tie- ietti-l, AP stolle. 
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1098, 2721, etc.), in the last it appears as aeivapfioarp-ija.-'^ It 
may be shown, I think, with considerable probability that tlie 
title occurs only in connection with the worship of Demeter and 
Cora. The unpublished inscription referred to is a dedication to 
these goddesses ; in Collitz-Bechtel 4689 the reference is ex- 
pressly to d doivapfiocnpia d et? Adp-arpo^, and our present 
inscription plainly refers to the Demeter cult. This leaves us 
with C.l.G. 1435, 1436, 1439, 1446, 1451. Now 

(1) C.l.G. 1435, 1436, 1439 occur in a group of inscriptions 

copied by Fourmont 'S.K\a^o-)(^u>plui in tcoiplo (1438, froiK 

te'nvplum) ApoJ Unis’ and consisting of C.l.G. 1402, 1407, 1434-39, 
1443."-" That these were all found together is confirmed bv 
their homogeneous character ; all are honorary inscriptions on 
the bases of statues, and of the nine statues seven were certainly, 
all probably, those of women. Since, then, three of these (1402, 
1439, 1443) have been rediscovered at Kalyvia we are naturally 
led to see in Fourraont’s ‘templum Apollinis’ the church of 
'Ayt'a Xo(f)ia at Kalyvia, or some site close by from which its 
stones were taken. But the late Dr. von Prott adduced strong 
reasons for identifying this site with the ’EXevatviov referred to 
by Pausanias (iii. 20, 7). He speaks of ‘ Weihungen an Demeter 
und Kora ’ (presumably the unpublished inscription above cited 
and C.l.G. 1434), ‘ die einmal ausdrticklich als ‘FAeva-iviai 
bezeichnet werden ’ (Tsountas, ’E<(). 'Apx- 1892 p. 26 No. 9). 
The probability seems to me to gain strength from the fact 
above noticed that seven of the nine inscriptions from the site 
copied by Fourmont — and, we may add, two of the three added 
by Tsountas, loc. cit . — are certainly in honour of women. 

(2) C.l.G. 1446 was found by Fourmont ‘ arp BtV^a.’ 
Where this is I do not know, but it is noteworthy that the 
inscription from 1. 5 to 1. 18 reproduces word for word oue 
found at Kalyvia (Tsountas, loc. cit. p. 25 No. 8), and the two 
must therefore refer to the same woman, KXauSt'a AapoceOeveia 
npaToXtiou,'-® who is expressly referred to as lepeta Kopa? 

(3) C.l.G. 1451 was copied by Fourmont 

prope tcnvpluin Ongae.’ It also is now at Kalyvia. The refer- 


For the representation of d hj a in Laco- 
Ilian inscriptions cf. av€<j7]K^ i Collitz-Bechtel 
4500,\ aiv [ — diov, ibid. 4444, 1. ol and various 
Dailies \5ith initial ( = 0fo-), e.<j. Sei- 

SeiVeiuoy, 2i5eNTas", 2iVu^7ro5, etc. Per- 
i!a[)> to a false analogy is due the ei of asivap- 

IJ.6(TTp7]a. 

111 C I.O. 1443 oiD* line has been uinitted • 
alter 1. 5 we sliuiild read 


ae5:ame 

aomar 

“CY/ 

[7rpo(r][5€^a^i€[t'Oy to OFa]lA«ua no(7rA:ot' ) - • - 1 
(t)oi; la)[F5pds]. 

Athf'd. Mifftil. xxix. 1904, p. 7 foil. 

The 1 u C in Tsountas’ fiitit line is certainly, 
I think, to be restoretl [KAau Acr]ao(T[0€iefai'| 
nparoAttOu], 


E 
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ence to a ft? to'j 0ea? evaepeia leads iis a prion to connect the 
woman named in it with the cult of Demeter and Cora. 

Since we have thus connected the title of OoivappoaTpia 
with the worship of these two goddesses, we may argue inversely 
that since the term is found in four (C.Z.G. l-lSo, 1430, 1439 
and the unpublished text) or possibly tive (? C.I.G. 1451 > 
inscriptions from Kalyvia and must be restored in a sixth 
(Tsountas, ’E<f). ’-\px- ltt92, p. 25, Xo. 8), the source from which 
those stones were derived is very probably the ’EXencriVmr. 

L. 5. K is a moditication of h, the usual sign for drachma in Attic 
inscriptions : it recurs at Cnidus (Brit. JIus. Xo. DCCXCV) and 
Thera (1 G. xii. 3. 327 1. 14 eorrigcuda). At Lindus the sign i_ 
is found {Brit. Mas. CCCLViii), and ^ at Pergamum (Insclir. von 
Berg. 374 D 7); this latter sign usually denotes the denarius, 
which was equal in value to 14 Asiatic drachmas, and is so used 
in the inscription cited (B 22, 25, C 13, D 5, 9). 

Ogpji'TCd — O'gpaeTO), the contraction of a-\-e = ri being Doric 
(Boisacq, Dialeetcs Duriens p. 64 foil.) : ‘ naclijagcn {verfolgen) ’ 
For this explanation I am indebted to Prof. U. von Wilamowitz. 
Cf. the term • pursuer ’ in Scotch law'. There is no room on the 
stone for the Ogp^Ta^crav] which w'e would expect. 

L. G. We must probably wiite lepal rather than iepal, and identify 
these officials with the iepat of tlie Andania inscription (cf. 
Le Bas-Foucart, E'lplic. Xo. 326n. p. 16S) : they ai’e sharply 
distinguished from the priestesses {lepeai), as the Upol from 
the lepeii. 

From the use of the feminine rav aWaa d iinrvx'Mcra we 
may conclude that only women were admitted to the sacred 
banrpiet : cf. Collitz-Bechtel 4495 1. 10, dpag^ oxihel’i 
irapecTTai. Freiherr Hiller von Gartringen has suggested to me 
that the occasion may have been a Theshurphorienfest. Cf. 
AristO})h. Tlies/nipJior. 1150, ov Bg uvBpdaip ov OefiiTov elaopdv 
opyia aepva 6eaiv, and d)id. 655 foil. 

L. 8. Tiodu]!, ^Trpoaerj: I do not know a parallel for this use of the 
active of Trpodirjfjii, though in the middle it often = ‘ allow,’ 

‘ approve.' 

L. lit BiSuioi. The title occurs elsewhere only at Sparta to denote the 
tive annual officers who acted as overseers of the youths. It is 
written ^iBeoi or /Si'Snot in Laconian inscriptions, ^iSialoi in 
Pausanias Tii. 11. 2; 12, 4), ^ei'Bioi in Aaced. Oxon. ii. 290, 
^uidas. Eustath. and Phavorinus, and ^eiBialoi in Fourmont’s 
spurious inscriptions. The spelling here used, jSiBvioi, does not 


t is .ilso fouii'i 10 Iht.'Ki {/. (r. sii. .3, 327, 1. 1447 In papyri variuus signs are used, 

h < 5 / S 
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elsewhere occur, but is etymologically the correct one, the word 
being connected with tSntot i.e. FiSvloi, ‘ witnesses.’ The 
digauima is here, as often in Laconian inscriptions, represented by 
yS; cf. Mullensiefen, De tit. Lucoii. dialccto p, 47 [177] foil. 

L. 12. ’El'. This is the first certain instance of ev = ei’? in Doric. ‘A 
JJorcnsiinti usu olienvm’ (Van Herwerden, Lex. Dbdect. s.v\ 
’En ec^dSioi' was read, though somewhat doubtfully, by Foucart 
(Le Bas-Foucart 157« 1. 50), but rejected b\’ Mylonas {B. C.H. 
1894, p. 143). Meister restored e[i'] tov aloiva ('Collitz- 
Bechtel 4560 1. 4), but afterwards altered this to £[?] tov 
alSiva (ih. Xachicort, p. 146). The present instance, however, 
admits of no doubt. 

11 . In Petalidhi on a white marble herm found to the north of the 
village, now preserved in the courtyard of the house of BatriXeio? F. 
MoKii/co?. Breadth '30 m. ; thickness '225 m. ; height (without head) 
1'83 m. Published in nunuscules only by W. Kolbe, Sitzh. d. Bed. Aleiul. 
1905, p. 53. 

AACMeTeixioec 

CATTAPArAAON 

IPONI0(i)MI-ICNEc 

CHNHZYNOIC 

KYAeClNl-irAAi 

C€NYIONAPICTtjL) 

NOCNieCCHNloY 

HAePATeiNHC 

ATHTACCTTAPTH^ 

l-lAAXeNeKTATe 

P(jJN 4)AM6 ACeA 

AANeccireNOYC 

pliallus 

MerAKYAOCAPe 
COAieKTCAl < 

OCKOYPti NEK 
TeKAIHPAKAE 
OYC 

TONI-IPAKAEIAl-N 

APMONElKON 

l-inOAIC 


-3 


’ASe yxe rei\ioea aa Trap d 7 \aoi'| ipov '\9wp,p^ 
yiea at']vy] ^vvoL<i : KvSeaiv tjyXdt aev 
viop ’ AptcTTco vo'i Aleo’cnji'iot'l ijo’ rpuTeii''}?] 
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10 ^Ayt'jra^, S7rapTj;i'j| t] Xu^ev ii /c) (jT)aTe p(i>v' 

(j>a/j.e[i'] {S'ji 'EXXdveaai "/ei'ciifl fj,€ya kvSo'; dpe (T(6)ai 
1.3 €K re \l .odKovpciiv ex] re xal ' HpaxXe ovi-l 

20 Tov 'HpaxXeihrjv ' ApfjLoveiKov.'. t] TrdXi?. 

The letters are large (average height -025 in. In the epigram, '02 m. in the 
subscription, and, though irregular, show signs of careful engraving. They 
belong most probably to the second century A.D. 

• This wall-girt Messene, hard by Ithome’s glorious sanctuary, with public 
honours glorified me the son of Messenian Ariston and lovely Ageta, whose 
ancestral home was Sparta : and we tell the Greeks that we have won great 
honour of race both from the Dioscuri and also from Heracles,’ 

The name of the man commemorated, being unsuited to elegiac verse, 
was added in an iambic senarius : the same e.xpedient is resorted to in Kaibel, 
Epiiji'. f/ruec. 751, 8S6. The reference to Mes.sene and the absence of any 
mention of Corone make it highly probable that the stone was originally 
.set up at Messene, A Publius Aelius Harmonicus was honoured by the 
!Messenians with a statue elected at Olympia (Collitz-Bechtel 4G59), and the 
name is freiiueiitly found at Sparta, usually with the names Tiberius Claudius 
prefixed i^Collitz-Bechtel 4-lbl ; Le Bas-Foucart 173e, 176; C.I.G. 1249 
col, iv, 12GII, 134G; Sparta Cat. No. 432). A Claudia Ageta is found at 
Amyclae {Brit. Mas. cxLii.( and Memmia Ageta at Sparta (Collitz-Bechtel 
4479). The claim to be descended from Heracles and tlie Dioscuri often 
rinds expression in Laconian inscriptions, Le Bas-Foucart 174, 245; 
C.I.ii. 13.33. 1355 ; ’E0. 1«92 p. 24. Tn two cases descent is traced 

i’rom the Dioscuri alone (Le Bas-Foucart 2455 : B.C.H. xxi p. 209), in one 
Iruiii Poseidon {C.I.G. 1374). 


12. Petalidhi (.'orone;, in the house of Dr. D. Marcopoulos. Tapper 
p:iu of a stele of hard white limestone. Height '5 m. ; breadth ’43 m. ; 
thickness T m. Ihe inscription begins '28 m. from the top of the stone. 


ATAGHN 
AAM APXOI 
NlKGN 
EH ITE A H Z 
5 nOAHN 

APMOAIOZ 

’Ayuffcov 
Adpap^o^ 
A day I' 
ETriTeX.?;^ 

5 IloXau' 

' AppoSto^ 


ATAaOKAHI 

EHirENHZ 

KAEGN 

AYZIAAMOZ 


’ AyaOoxXp^ 
'Eiriyevy]'^ 
KXtwz' 
AvaiZapoi 
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The letters are well and carefully formed : the hastue are thickened consider- 
ably at the ends, terminating in rudimentary apices. The character of the 
writing and the absence of Eonian names seem to point to the first half of 
the second century E.c. as the date of the inscription. 

13. Petalidhi (Coroue), built into the wall of the house of A. Kouto-o- 
h'qpkrfTpo'TrovXos. Large limestone slab : height '63 m. ; breadth ‘.dS m. ; 
thickness “I m. The inscription has been published by Koumanoudes 
Adijvuiov iv. p. 104), Petrides (Ilapi/afro-d? v. p. 907), and Meister (Collitz- 
Bechtel 4688). I repeat it hei-e because the only copy that has appeared in 
uncials, that of Petrides, is rightly characterised by Meister as ' sehr 
inangelhaft.’ 

ATAGAITYXAI 

EniFPAM MATEOS TONSYNEAPnNNIkATOPDY 

TOYA OkAEIAAETOYSAEOr OHKOSTOYKAIENATO f 

EnElr.\NAKAH0EI 

Wjaddt TVj(ai. 

’EttI ''/pap/Mareo^ twv avviSpav 'NiKa(''/)6pov 
Tov A[t]o/cXetSa eron? Se d'^\h^or]KoaTov Kai ivarov, 
iirel diiaK\rid€l['; 

The letters are careless and irregular : those of 1. 1 are somewhat larger than 
those of the succeeding lines. The inscription was never completed. 

M. follows K. in reading KiKUTopo<; in 1. 1, but the name is suspicious 
and P. rightly gives Y as the last letter of the line. Whether the fifth letter 
of the name is really a T written by an error for F or a F which resembles T 
ow'ing to a damage of the stone, I cannot decide. 

The inscription is dated in ‘ the eighty-ninth year.’ It is uncertain 
whether the era is reckoned from the defeat of Andriscus (148 B.C.), from 
the destruction of Corinth (146 B.c.), or from the organization of the province 
of Achaia (145 B.C.) : see Foucart’s note on Le Bas-Foucart llGu and 
Meister’s on Collitz-Bechtel 4689 1. 10. In any case this inscription belongs 
to about the year 57 B.c. 


M.vkcus Niebuhr Tod. 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 

CYZICENE DISTRICT, 1904. 

1. 

At Panderma ; small base, broken, "08 m. across, letters '1)1. 


4PAKAEI ah: 



4PAKAEI 

'Hpa/cXet- 


AOYOEfl 

hov 6e(p 


OABKjJYn 

okjSiW VTT- 


A - A 1 

] 

2, 

Small fragment of cippus, diam. ’ll, letters ’02. 


JAbIL 

6\j3iu 


ITOIAONTEI 

1 Kdii^Jro? Aor'y£i[ro? 


lOYnPATMARY 

]lov TTpay/xarev- 


1 1 -• A 

t]/)? .... 

3. 

Pediment ('n-24 broad) with 

radiated bust of long-haired god : 

bflow (letters ‘Ulo ) : 



TYXI- 


4 

Altar with relief of biicranium 

, letters ’Olo. 


06 U) 

0em 


iiO ABiO) 

A]({ dX/Sfw 


AICA 



AHIP 


5. 

Broken stele 'ttT5 broad; w 

ith relief of Zeus standing, eagle on 

giouud 

r., letters -015. 



TTAAOYAM 

i — — 

’A]TTdA.on 

For tile type of relief cf. J.H.S. xxiv. 22. 
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Block 0'35 X U'23, used later for 

-I \ 

CHKOYtOB 

*-«.ONYnePIA 

TOYKAIBIO' 

AlTEKNf 

AIT 


capital, letters irregular, about '03. 
A]i[l d]\[/3i'w ? 
€r\a7]K6{v)(p ? /3[&)- 

jj-ov VTTep (e)a[i;- 
rOV KoX ^LOV 
/r]al TeKVU)\y 
A:]at t\S)v KCoprjTCov ? 


Eio-jJ/roo? may perhaps be used as an equivalent for the common 
iTrrjKoo^ : the illiterate spelling elat'jKovo^ is paralleled by arovdv for arouv 
in Ramsay, C.B. i. (61). 


7. 

•03--04. 


Slab used later for base of two columns, letters distinct and well cut 


“AOHITYXH- 
PHAIAN A' 
nIHITAI 
HlMOh 
ITDNTf 
NYSr 


’ A-^y aOrjL Tvyrji 

’AiijprjXia 'Sai\_l3i 
aji/^ ? . . . 


iTO)v rw 

Aio^vva<p ? 


Nos. 1-7 and a corner of a stele with relief of a bull’s head are said 
to have been brouo'ht from a villaoe near Goueu. 

•3 O 

"OX/Sio? is an uncommon epithet of Zeus (cf. Laty.schev i. 24, J.R.S. xi. 226 
(Cilicia), C.I.G. 2017 = Atk. Mitth. vi. 264 (Gallipoli)), and may be compared 
with nXoiicrio?, Perns, iii. 10. 7. It appears not to be necessarily connected 
either with Olbia (cf. xxiii. 37) or with Olb-a in Cilicia. 


8. Funeral stele with relief of parting '30 x '24, letters 01. 

IGTIXHONH'^I Zarixp ’Ovy](ji[pov, 

XAIP 

I was shewn at Pandemia a copy of a stone at Enneni Keui, reading 

AiETPEcfiHz I inrio 

0. Mahmun Keui, near Panderma: side of sarcophagus l’70x'60, 
letters ‘06. 

YHOMNHMA^ 

ATTINACMHN04)IAOYOKATeCKeY 

ACeNeAYTWKAlTHCYNBlWAYPHAIA 

AMIW 

^Tiropvppa 

’ ArTCvd{pj ^h]vo<pi\ov o xaTeerKev- 
aaev eavrm Kai rf) arvv^im AvpyfKla 
’ A p{^Pji(p 
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In. Rest-house near Debleki, on the chaussee, one hour from Panderma : 

Funeral banquet stele, three persons, 'To x ‘50, letters •02.5. 

MIKKHAflOAAOcjjA 'SllKK-q ’ A'7ro\\o(j>d- 

NOY XAIPE vov, xalpe- 

A sketch of this stone is published in Blade and White, Feb. 13, 1897, 
p. 207. 

Of tlie inscription copied by Munro at Aksakal (J.II.S. xvii. 274 (19)), 
I mode out, above the couplet published, LHL^'^HOIZ XAIPE. The relief 
is of the horseman-type common in Thrace, with which the serpent and tree 
is here, as frequently, joined ; it has been defaced intentionally. 

11. Aboulliond : fragment with mouldings, 0'29x0T9, letters 0‘03. 

4)IACK1 I 

An uuinscribed stele with relief of Apollo Citharoedus — the figure is 
0’.53 high and headless —is built into a house on the hill of H, Georgios, and 
deserves mention on account of its divergence from the ‘ Sauroctonos ’ type 
represented on coins as the cultus image of Apollonia. 

Tlie inscription of Aboulliond published J.H.S. xxiv. 26. 17 should read 
KAITOYST for KAnOYZT. 


12. Kermasti, 
about 'fi'2. 


house-wall of Soteris : broken banquet stele, letters 

KATOMAPE XAIPE 


We were told at Kermasti of a male statue found at Kavak Keui, and 
sent to the Imperial Museum, with the inscription ’Apre/riSo? (’Aprefitaiot; ?) 
ypapparevt; tm ippm: it is evidently from Miletopolis (Melde), tvhere 
unofiicial e.xcavation is bringing to light a great deal of late Roman 
architectural detail and .sculpture; coins of Miletopolis are extremely 
common in Kerma-iti, whence also comes a definitely Miletopolitan inscription 
B.L'.H. XXV. 327. (G)). 

A cop_\ ot an inscription Oreorev^ (i.e. ETeconev;) Euapeerw pvpp7]<; 
Xapir was also shewn us 


13. At Susurlu I was shewn a small stele (U'46 X 0-27) of rough work, 
representing 


Tree and altar. Apollo in 

M orshipper leading sheep. long robe 

holding Ivre 1. 
and patera r. 

Ihe iiLsciiption (letters ’ 1 ) 1 . 5 ) is much worn and I could onlv decipher 


onn{()aaoz 


Similar stelae from the district are enumerated in J.H.S. xxii. 87. 
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14. Meiidouia (Mendokliora), 

near Balukiser : altar 0’S2 x 0'35, 

letters '05. 




NACnNT'rXI 

Xd<7&)Z^ Tv'^l- 


KHTHCYNBin 

Kfj Tjj avv/3i(p 


KAIl<PICc|)0 

Kal Kpi{j{7r(p) 


KAIONHClMt 

Ka'l 'Ovr]<TLIj\(il 


TATEKNAN 

ta renva (!) p.\y- 


HMNHCXA 

xa- 


PIN 

piv 

1.5. Balukiserj in the street : altar 0 61 X U'oo, letters 04. 


AOHNAIZTPOcjjO 

Adr/vai'i Tpocfym 


1 AlAOHMATHKAI 

ISia n.^jjj.aTfj Kal 


AMMAETOYZZKr 

’Afipa, erou? cr/cy' 

16. Ir 

1 cemetery north of the 

town, rough granite ditto 0’92xU'41, 

lettei s irregular, about '04. 



TYXl-ieP 

Tvx>} 'Ep- 


MOYANNl 

fiov ’ Avvi- 


'^TAYK'^NI 

<x) T\VK<i>Vl- 


AN-^GPet AN 

av(p dpe'^av- 


IMNHMHC 

t]< u.vt']jj.rj<; 


XAPIN 

Xdpiv 

Village 

s in and about the Karadere valley . 

17. Ilidja ; marble block 0'6Sx0’28, in mosque wall, letters '02. 


I MITPOA£?l 

M'>?Tpo8wp[o9 


\J -EXtRAEn 

rix^p ? Se TT . . , 


ElKOZTONMir 

eiKoarov pe . . . 


PPnAZET 04 >QC 

')']p7ra( cr)e to <j)6o[^vepov 


/\ RAPOAEIT/ 

irapoheiTa 


KAIZYNEK 

KOI (TV, veK[^p6<; Trep imv ? 


klpoy4)hto 



AA^ 


18. Assar Alan, at the mosque : 

altar l'03x 0’59, letters '03. 


YnOMNHMA^S 

’Titopvr^pa 


AfElKHTOYEYI-ldE 

'AveiKijrav (tov) Ewjpe- 


PCYOKAIZZKEYAZEN 

pov 0 Karea-Kevaa-fv 

E 

:AYTeKAm'YNAI 

iaVTw Kal TT) jvvai- 

KlZQTI£2b 

kI ZwTiw 
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19. lb. in mosque wall liigh up; fragment of sarcojihagus, letters 1)4, 
right edge complete. 

AC . Me 
N . |KICIT..IIAP^ 

OY MTICIuKAITH 

iNAKAITOICriAIAIOICAY , . . Ka\ roh irathioL^; aii- . . 

e...Y...XeiONu;AeKA rov ;] oj Se Kal 

Cl . CBAHOIINAIOeAHCei . • • o-i[o]? ^\iidr]vaL 0e\}jaei 

^AcJ) .... B(p, 

A much worn stele with relief of sacrifice to Zeus is biiilt into the same 
mosque. 


20. Boghaz Keui : fragment of small stele, with relief of bust, letters ’Olo. 


PHNH 
MHTPOA" 
NEO . KAN 

pr 


AI? 7 Tp< ’ApSei 1'\prjvfj 

^IrjTpoScopoi} 

a\ve6\rj]Kav 

Xa]pi[(7T^piov 


The name of the goddess is a purely conjectural restoration based on 
.xxii. 190. (1 ). 

it. Teni Keui (left bank of Tarsius, below Hodja Bunar) : large 
oblong block with moulding 1'30 X 0'65, much broken, worn, and scratched, 
letters •03, 


HIK 

oirp/- (j) 
EKAinAEU) 
AXAPHCAAIE 
EinAEEYCEPIIlLL 
TOOANEINAAE 
AYEAAEA4)OIEOM 
4)0 . NEINAAAAHPINHA 
KA . lONEUlNflPOTEPOl 


f TrapoheiT^a -^upirpi . . . 

etTra? evae^it]'^ e[yeKev 
TO Bavelv dXe['yt'(r'oa 
? 7;]8a9 dSe'A^ot? . . 

¥[o] velv, oKKa irplv pX'^iKia'^ 
''f\ovea)v 7 rpdrepo[? \ 


Both extremities of 1. 7, and the beginning of 1. 9, are doubtful. 

The Hodja Bunar inscription J.H.S. xxiv. 28, (2S) should probably read 
I TT7T{dpX(-03 T/";? Kufi'jKoo lather than l-mr{dp])(_ov. 


11. Alexa on the left bank of the Karadere, below Suleimanlv ) : small 
stele 'With pediment U 4-1 x If 2-5, and relict ot horseman ridim^ r towards tree 
letters -02. ° 

nOTAMHENBEIAn Uorapm ’^v^elXw 

EPENNICIKPlinoS 'Epei 'I'lO? Kpf( 77 r 09 

EYXHN evxw- 
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This inscription, found close down by the bed of the rivei’, is paralleled 
by C.I.G. 8700 (seen by Pococke at Panderma), and identifies the river 
’'E/x7rJ?Xo9 of Anna Comnena xiv. 5 definitely with the Kara-dere ; similar 
dedications to an unnamed river are to be found in J.H.S. xix. 76, (31), (32), 
and B.C.H. xxv. 828, (7)-(15), inclusive ; a neighbouring cult of Aesepus is 
mentioned by Aristides (i. 570, Bind. ). ‘E/aySiXo? occurs as a man’s name in 
J.H.S. xxiv. 33, (49), and EMBIAA, from ’EyttyStXa?, is perhaps the solution 
of Fabricius’ EM-PIXA from the neighbouring village of Ilidja (Sitzb. Berl. 
Ahid. 1894, 919). 

23. ih. Banquet stele 0'73x0'4I, letters 012. 

ZOTYZ Kotu? ? 

M.NEL. "'ZMIKKH MeceySio? ? Xli/r/irip 

24. Gonen : M. Spiridion Bonsignor’s copy of the inscription mentioned 
in J.H.S. xxiv. 29, runs as follows ; 

YHOMNHMA 

lKHc{)OPOYTOYMOCXIOYO 
C BN A YT CO Z td N< Am r YN AIK I 
rAYKtONIAIIANABTIC . . K 
XAAniocopnPc.XAH'LN^ON 
CEIHnOAEI . b4)KAIYIEYOi 
T<n>THETYNBtOPYXIACEYO 
OKTAMOYLEYN . EBA . NT 
moipatoaionAAnha . or 
OYAHOinAPAAOYCTAEAAA04)T 
craN . . XON'EPANNEKHcjjOPOEO 
KAAAOCAKAIETIEnricaOOr 
ffaNfAPITXEPcaX . . HAD 

’T'n-ofj.vtjfia 

^]iKr](f)6pov Tov ^loa-^iov o [Kare- 
aKeva\iev eavrw ^d)v Kal tt) ywaiKl 
. . . TXvKfovlSi, iav Be t <9 veKpd 

dWa eTTidi^ar) ? f) avXijarj ? 

S(w]o-et Trj TToXei {Btjv.) 0(f), Kal 
ecTTai] rw Tvp,0(opv)(la'i iyK\)']/j.aTC 

The stone is a stele with pediment and relief of two busts above the 
inscription : its dimensions are 1’28 x 0'05 x OTo. 

25. ih. : fiagment in wall of Hotel Bonsignor, letters '035. 

IBOYAH2!K ■ylrT)(j)i'a-p.aT]i 0ovXrj^ «-[ai 

TH'^ PPO BtjpLov^ Tp]'i [\api]irpo[TdT'>]‘i 

YIIKHNHN [TrdXeta? 
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26. ih.-. slab iu fountain near the oM mosque, li-5x0'72, letters 

•02--015, 

3MNHMA 

OYn^'^AioYOeKlHCAMHNAC . . . YKOINHAIOY 
^C^ '^^NEYOPHCA 

'T7r]d/«'>;/ra 

. . ov rioTrX/ou d eK(T)r]adjLtj}v Ao[n/cto]u K.o(p)vri\LOV 


27. Bigha-shelir, outside Ulu Jami ; altar with moulding, 0 72 X 0 40, 


letters '04. 

:ebizoeo<|>iao 

<A'ESKE¥AEEtTc 
BWMON'.EBIAGEO 
slAAGYrATPII AIA 
-MFXAPINEIAETi 
.AKEINH'HAU 
EII^ITA^EIWXB 
The name Sebes occurs in Nonnus xxviii. 29. 


0 eo(^/\o[i/ 
KaretTKevacrev To\y 
^utpov Se/ 3 ia @ 60 - 
Ovyarpl ISia 
p.v]i]/j. 7 j<; ^dpiv el Se Ti[? 
fie^Taiceii^rjcTr], Sco- 
cr]et TcS rapetw {irjv) / 3 ,. 


The following inscriptions are gleaned from the MS. journal of Dr. Covel 
ill the British Museum. 


(a) Cyzicus (Add. MS. 22914, p. 8). 

YflOMNHMA 
AYXNI AOIHAEY 
GHP0MENH20KAT 
TEEKEYAZENAY 
THO lOY 

AlOE tlOE 


’HTTOfMvrjpa 

Xv^viho'i T)\ev- 
6 {e)p(u>)p,hr}<; 6 Kar- 
■<lT'l^€aKevaaep av- 
rp ’O[/cTd/3f0? ?] Toii- 
X(09 




Mihallitch (Add. MS. 22912. n. 2C3 j. 


AYP >= APIZTiAOY 
OKATEEKEYAZEN 
4:lAEZTATHrYNA 
ZYN4)EP0YZHK 


[’T7r6fivrip,a] 

Avp. ’ AptarlEov 
o KareaKevaaev [rp 
(piXeoTdrrj yvva\j.KL 
%vv(f>epoucrp K\_ai 


('■ NHMAb 

AENTI ANOY 
OYKBEiBIAZTEP 
NHZEKXAPITCZ 
AYZANlOYb 


VTTop^vrjpa 

. . Ova^XevTiai’ov 
. ... ov Ke Bei/3('a? Tep- 
e’/c ^dpiro^ 

' TToitjaanoi H]avaai’iov 
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(il] Brusa, in the bath (Add. MS. 22912, p. 250). 

VnOMNHMA 

AEYNElKOYKAITHCeYNOCAYTOYKeTtUN 
nAIAItONAYTnNTOICAeAOinOIC 
TOAM 

Ke4)ICKa)Y . . . OJTOY 

TTTOfimjiJLa 

A. JLiiveiicov Kal (jrvvevvov) avTOv /ce tuv 
T raiSicop avTMv toI<; Be XoiTroi? [ cnrayopeva)- 
el Be ri<; ] ToX/u[?;crei, Baiaei tw lep(B 
Tap,ecq} Brjv. ?] /ce (f>iaKcp 

The designation of the monument as viropvrjpa betrays its Cyzicene 
origin : Cyriac {B.C.H. xiv. 540) notices that stones were brought from 
Cyzicus to Brusa for building purposes. Carelessness of lapidary or copyist is 
to blame for the confusion in 1. 1. The inscr. is published in a mangled form 
by Lucas (1719, vol. i. p. oOO, No. 13). 

F. W. Hasluck. 


[The following inscription (from Add. MS. 22912, p. 25), though not 
from the district of Cyzicus, is accounted of sufficient interest for insertion 
here as locating a small Byzantine site.] 


Tuzla : church of the two Theodores. 

AYP-HPAKAlCrAlOYOlKtON 

€N€MnOPKdKAA(jJArPtiJKe 

HTOYTOYrYNHAYPANTOJ 

NINA€nOHCOM€N€AYTOIC 

ZNNTEC Ke4)PONOYNT€C 

CTHAAHNMNHMHNeAYTtON 

ZtONTtONKA TtjJNTCdN 

KAHPONO YnOAAOIC 

ETeCiNAYTU) . . . YCIAZIMAE 

TICeTEPOC eniBOYA€Y 

CAITAYTHTHTIMHAOYN Al 
TtOTAMeiOJAPrYPOYAITPACl 
KAITOYTOerPAt AAIATOJNTINOJN 
KAKOYPn ACITIC AANTOAMHCi 
AXeTeAOHAYTONOOeOC 
xeP€TenA 
POAITe 


\vp. 'Hpd«Xi? Valov, ot/ccov 
ev ep,Tropl(i> KaXw ’Aypa, /ce 
fj TOUTOV yvv'r] Avp. 'Aptco- 
pLva eiropcropLep eavrol^ 

/ce (^poroOrre? 
cTTrjWrjp p,prjp.7}p eavrcop 
^MpTcop, Ka[Texop]Taip twp 
/cXrjpovol^pwp auToJO TroXXot^ 
ereair avrm [e^o^vala{p- el) Be 
Ti‘{ erepos [ToX/rpcri] iin^ovXev- 
aui, TaVTrj{p) Tt](p) Tcp^rjlv) Bovpai, 
T<p rapelcp dpyvpov Xlrpa^; i- 
/cal TOVTo eypa^p'a Bid to)v tivSjv 
/ caKovpylac;- (e)t' Tts' B‘ dp roXpt'jcri, 
pereXOf} avTOp 6 6eo^. 

;yep€T<= rra- 
poBiTe. 
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The efiTTopiov KaXo? ’A7/309 is mentioned in ISiceph. Pair. 61, Theoplian. 
009, Adt. SS. June 28, p. 349 : cf. Ramsay, H.G. pp. 184—5. 

The spelling and style are characteristically illiterate throughout : the 
double appeal to earthly and heavenly powers against possible desecrators of 
the tomb is couched in rather unusual terms : cf J.H.S. xxiii. 84 (34). 

For the tine in pounds of silver we may compare B.C.H. xii. 199, 11 
(Ghemlek) and note: pounds of gold are mentioned in similar inscriptions of 
Philippopolis (Heuzcy 49) and Cyzicus {SyU. Cond. vi. 173, 10) : cf. also 
C.I.Cr. 3640 (Constantinople). 

F. \V. H. 


Note. — While the above was in the press, several of the inscriptions 
mentioned have been edited by Dr. Wiegand in his valuable paper on Mysia 
'Atli. Mitth. 1904, 254 ff.). 
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Part II. 

[Plates I. — IV.] 

I CONTINUE the catalogue of the vases recently acquired hy the Ashmo- 
lean Museum, the first part of which catalogue appeared in this Journal, 
vol. xxiv. pp. 293-316. As before, the numbers given to the vases are those 
which they bear in the si ip -catalogue of the Museum. 

527. R.-f. Krater ; the handles joining the body to the mouth. 

H. 14i in. 

Decoration on neck, leaves (black) with stalks interlaced. 

Obverse. Hermes to r. bearded, wearing chlamys and hat (behind neck), 
with drawn sword rushing on Argos, also bearded, naked, whose arms and 



legs are covered with eyes, and who kneels to r. Wreaths ot both figures 
in red. 

H.S. — TOL. XXV. t’ 
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Iltcerse. Youth, clad in himatioii, leaning on staff'. 

For the subject, compare Roscher, vol. ii. pp. 277-9 ; A'/in. d. 1. 1865, 
150; Mon. d.I.\\. 59. A full list of ninety vases in Jalirh. 1903, p. 37. 
With our vase, cf. PL II. ihid. 

528. Krater from Capua. Subject, the seizure of Oreithyia by Boreas. 
Published in J.ff.S. 1898, PI. VI. p. 136. 

529. Bell Krater. Late style; drawing poor. H. 16 in. 

Decoration, laurel wreath round mouth : under handles, elaborate 
palmetto. 

C7rt’/>v, Two groups of warriors. On the left a youth seated on an 
altar or cippus, a sword slung round his body ; his hand is held by a bearded 



man : behind him, a youth holding spear, clad in petasus chlamvs and boots. 
On the riglit a dignified male figure clad in himation, wearing fillet, leauino- 
on staff, addies^es a seated \outh who wears a sword. Hung up in back- 
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ground, spear, shield, and helmet ; another shield below. Both the shields 
adorned with wreaths. 

Eeversc. Two youths, and one bearded man aud a youth, in conversation. 

I have been unable to determine the subject of the obverse. The three 
youths seem to be returned from some expedition, the seated figure on the 
left appears to be ill or wounded.^ There is a superficial likeness between 



529 ; lirvEUst; 


this scene and some of those (e.g. Amcr. Journ. Archaeol. 1899, p. o78}, which 
are supposed to depict the healing of Telephus ; but the likeness is not 
close. 

530. Small hydria of the middle of the fifth century. H. 11 in. (PI. I.) 

Above design, line of palmettes ; below, maeanders. 

The blinding of Thamyris. In the midst of a field sits Thamyris clad 
in chiton and Thracian boots; his eyes are closed, and the lyie I'alls from his 
outstretched hand. To the left is bis mother Argiope, who tears her hair ; to 
the right a Muse holding a lyre. The restorations are indicated by 
Mr. Anderson in dotted lines. 

This vase is described in the Anzcijcr of the JoJirhuch for 1902, p. 86, 
by Herr Zahn, who however describes Argiope as a Thracian woman. The 
marks upon her wrist doubtless, as Zahn suggests, indicate tattooing, which 

^ The appearance of a wound in the leg in the en’:iaviiig rf-8ult> only from injury to the 
surface of the vase. . 
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would indeed be more suitable in a Thracian woman than in the nymph 
Argiope. Such tattooing is found in the case of the Thracian women on 
Orpheus vases.- Nevertheless the grief seems better suited to the mother 
of the bard. A vase from Vulci gives a representation of Thamyris contend- 
ing with the Muses : but the present vase is I think unique in giving us 
the disastrous result of the encounter. In the Hades of Polygnotus ^ at 
Delphi, however, there was a kindred representation : ‘ Thamyris is seated ne.ir 
Pelias, his eyes destroyed, his whole appearance very dejected; there is much 
hair on his head, and an ample beard; a lyre is cast down by^ his feet with 
shattered frame and broken strings.’ Some points here, the blindness, the 
dejection, the cast-down lyre, the abundant hair, correspond ; the difference 
as legards the beard is probably one of date, our vase being somewhat later 
than the time of Polygnotus ; the broken strings are a detail which the vase- 
painter would be likely to omit. I do not, however, suppose that the vase- 
painter has been influenced by the group of Polygnotus ; probably he followed 
an artistic tradition, the memorials of which have perished. 

531. Small hydria. H. 10 in. 

Above, architectural pattern ; below, maeanders. 



A lady -Seated uii a chair to r., holding fillet (white). Deforo and behind 

ii I I'au-K x :ju. 
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lier. two attendants ; the one behind bears a rairror. a spindle (white), and a 
basket : the one before a wreath (white) and a dish. 

Given by Mr. Fortiuim. 

A pleasing group representing a domestic interior, but coiiveiitiunal. 

5.33 Eed-fignred oeuochoe : moutli trefoil. H. 7 in. 

Above design, line of palmettos; below, architectural pattern. 

-Xike, NIKH, clad in long chiton flying r. : she holds in her hands a 
fillet, another is in her hair : before her a great tripod on a basis. 

From Xola. Elite Cera, nog)', i. PI. XCI. Gahaiet PonrtaJes. PL VI., 
Pourtalh Catalogue, Xo. lOd. Oldfield Collection. 

This exquisite little vase is probably a record of a choragic victory at 
Athens. It is in the most perfect preservation, and of good style. 

•531. Oeuochoe of the latter part of the fifth century. H. Si in. (PI. I.) 

Palmettes above, maeanders below. 

A Satyr advancing to r. excitedly towards a Xymph, naked, who 
reclines asleep on a rock over which ivy twines, and which is covered by a 
panther’s .skin and drapery ; she is crowned with ivy and holds thyrsus- 
Above is the inscription TP A mi A I A- 

This is a marvellous piece of drawing, copied by Mr, Anderson with his 
usual skill and fidelity. The head of the Satyr, with loose hair and beard, 
is remarkable ; also the anatomy of both figures. Unfortunately the face of 
the nymph is injured. 

The interest of the vase, however, resides wholly in the execution ; we 
need not seek any recondite explanation of the figures, which stand for an 
ordinary satyr and nymph. The name Tragoedia, added to the latter, is 
merely fanciful : we are accustomed in vases of this period, especially those 
of the Meidias class, to find fanciful names added to the male, and 
especially to the female, figures. Xo doubt there is an appropriateness in 
the name as applied to a nymph of the troop of Dionysus ; and ivy-wreath 
and thyrsus go very well with the name. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the vase-painter really intended a representation of the muse 
of Tragedy. 

It i.s natural to compare the Athenian relief found in the Peiraeus,^ on 
which appears a young male figure reclining, with a wmman clad in a nebris 
seated at his feet, and three actors standing by. On the ground of the inscrip- 
tions, which however are certainly later than the relief, it has been suggested 
that the two chief figures are Dionysus and Paideia. But the inscriptions 
may be neglected ; and if the relief is, as would appear, of votive character, 
we are almost obliged to see in the divine beings to whom the actors 
record their gratitude Dionysus and Tragoedia. In this case then we seem 

^ Ath. MxHh. 1882, PI. XIV. p. 389, Robert. 
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TO find a purposeful impersonation of the spirit of tragedy in a nymph of 
the Dionysiac circle. But even so, the motive on our vase is so well 
known and so inappropriate to a personage like Tragoedia, that we must 
rather regard the nymph as an ordinaiw Maenad. 





537 ; Reverse 


080 . Lfkytlio.s; tine eariv style. Red palmettos. H. 251 in. IPl II ) 

Apullo (APf) lauivate. clad in himation ; holds patera and lyre; meets 
Artemis ( APTE) clad in chiton and himation. who holds ocnochoe and bow ; 
a ipiiver at her slionider, a ihie walking beside her. 
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From Gela. 

Fine and dignified types of the two deities. The figure and especially 
the he ld of Apollo bear so close a likene.ss to the Apollo on the obverse of 
No. 524 (J.H.S. 1!)04, p. 312) that the two vases must come from the same 
workshop, and were probably painted bv the same hand. 

53 J. Lekythos : fine style. Black palmettes. 11.12110. (PI. II. : 

Sacrificial scene. A draped woman, a band in her hair, carrying a patera, 
and a youth with drapery girt round Ins waist, carrying meat on a spit and 
tripod inverted. 

Plnmeaning letters in the field. 

From Gela. 

537. Small Lekythos without stand ; latter part of the fifth century. 

H, 7i in. 

Decoration of elaborate palmettes. 

Obverse. A lady fully draped seated on a chair, her hair loose, in her 

I. hand a mirror ; behind, alabastron suspended. Above E. 

Meverse. Jlaid-servant advancing with fillet and box. Above OEANO. 
(The legends are lost in the engravings.) This vase is very delicate in form 
and beautiful in drawing. The name Theano is doubtless fanciful; it was a 
common name at Athens. 

538. Small round lekythos : late r.-f. style. H. 4 in. 

Two hornless deer lying down, one on each side of a tree. 

Found in a grave at Kertch, together with vases Nos. 541 and 542 and 
the armour and ornaments published by Mr. Ernest Gardner in J.H.S. v. 62, 
Pis. XLVI. and XLYII. The vases were no doubt imported from Athens. 

Found and presented to the University of Oxford by Dr. Siemens. 

539. R.-f guttus ; handle fi.xed to spout. Fine, not severe, style. 
Diam. 3^ in. 

Obverse. Satyr running r., holds in r. club, on 1. arm skin of beast. 
Reveo’se. Fox caught in spring trap, which is baited with ox-foot. 
PourlaUs Catalogue, p. lOU, No. 181, PI. XXIX. Schreiber’s Atlas, 
PI. 80. 3. Oldfield Collection. 

The representation of the reverse is decidedly interesting, shewing that 
the Greeks used iron spring traps, probably armed with teeth. The two 
sides lay flat on the ground with the bait between them ; when an animal 
touched the spring they closed on it. Such a trap, u.sed in recent times, is 
preserved in the Ashmolean Museum. 
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540. K.-f. giittus: iiue, not severe. Diaiu. oj in. 



540 


Obverse. Winged male figure kneeling r. playing with astragali. 
Ik’verse. Hornless dappled deer 1. Oldfield Collection. 

541. R.-f. guttus: fine, not severe. Diain. 3j in. 



iw'" 

541 


Satyr squatting, tilting amphora from hi.s shoulder, to fill 

drinking-Iiurn. 

11'. c-nr. Satyr crawling on the ground, holding out drinking-horn. 
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5T2. K.-f. guttus : fine, not severe. Diaiii. 3.! in. 

Obcene. Dog running. 

o o 

PiCCcrae. Hare fieeing. 



Nos. 541 and 542 were found in a tomb at Kertch by Dr. Siemens, and 
presented by him to the University of Oxford. See No. 538. 



544 
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Afi tc jwli/cJi/'Oiiic Itl f/tlii, Xop. ■'348— !J. 

•54o. Design, woman carrying the corpse of a child in a coffin. 
Published in J.H.S. xv. p. 328. 

-544. On shoulder, black pahnettes. H. llj in. 

Sepulchral stele surmounted by palmette. On one side, a male figure 
mourning, wrapped in himation (yellow) ; a boy clad in red mounts the steps 
of the stele ; above, a fiying ghost. 

Cerarneicus, Athens, 1893. 



5J6« 


545. H. 14 in. (PI. III.) 

On shoulder, black jcdmettes. Sepulchral stele raised on steps : on one 
side, a woman in brown garment, bringing a toilet-vase and an alabastron ; 
on the other side, a young man in red himation. 


From Lamiuni, 1S9C. 
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54G. Designs in red and black. 

On shoulder, palinettes. H. 10 in. 

Sepulchral stele: on one side, a youth rearing pileus and chlamys 



547 
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7 6 

lioldiiig spears; on the other a rvoinan bringiiiL;' otihiina's; abrivo a small 
ahost. and a bag suspended. 

L‘i Janze Catnlogvc, Xo. ISo. Oldfield (hdleerion. 

■547. Oil shoulder, black rays. H. in. 

Charon in his boat amid ree-ds (ganneut red); he holds in his right 
hand a pole, and stretches out his left towards a smali ghost, who flies to 
him with arms extended. 

Painted in monochrome. Athens, 181)9. 

.348. On shoulder, red palmettes. H. 14J in. 



.‘45 


0111 , in advancing to right, clad in red chiton and black over-dress ; she 
bolds out a box. In the field a fragmentary inscription. 

^ a-e shattered and in parts repainted. 

•549. On shoulder, red palmettes. H. 10 in. fPl. III.; 

Woman seated on chair (browuh Her garment seems originally to have 
been red. but the colour is now gone. She holds in both bands a wreath 
untied. Behind her a pillar (a honse) : in front a duck, above an oenochoe 
and KAAOS AIXAS- 
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See J.H.S. xvi. p. 167 ; where Mr. Bosanquet assigns to the ea.se a date 
of about B.c. 46o. 


5.50. Late r.-f. pelike (so-called). H. 144 in. Yellow and white paint. 
Elaborate palmette patterns on neck and under handles. Below 
designs, maeanders. 

Ohcerse. Aphrodite r. at bath which stands on pillar ; she pours oil on 



5.30 ; OBViaisE 


her 1. hand from alabastron ; behind, her clothes on a table. EAcing her, 
female figure holding a metal crown, her over-dress curiously arranged like a 
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wing, and spotted. An attendant seated to r. by water-pot, another in field 1. 
Above, Eros seated, holding wreath and branch, also a ball. 

Reverse. Lady draped, seated 1. on chest ; she extends her r. hand 
towards a youth who stands before her, wearing chlamvs, holding wreath and 
staff. Behind the lady, female attendant 1. ; above her, Eros holding a tray. 
In foreground, ball and pebbles. From the Basilicata. Bengnot Collection, 
No. 8; PourtaUi Catalogue, No. 2.5U. Oldfield Collection. 

This vase is a good example of the painting of the Hellenistic age. The 
scene on the obverse is on the border between mythology and genre. 
Aphrodite is identified hy the crown which her companion holds. Such a 
crown is worn hy the beautiful seated Aphrodite in the painting of the 
Transtiberine Villa which is a copy of a painting of the fourth century 



.'i50 : IJrvr.iisE 


also by the standing A[)hrodite of the Casa dei Dioscuii at Pompeii.® 
1 hough descended from the early polos of the queen goddesses, it is in form 
curiously like a modern royal crown. The garment of the figure who faces 
Aphrodite is apparently arranged so as to resemble the wing of a butterfiy ; 
and one is strongly tempted to see in this figure, who is evidently no mere 
attendant, Psyche, who at this period was beginning to come into fashion. In 
that case we should have a new' and interesting grouping of the three, 
Aphrodite, Eros, and Psyche. 

Yet ill fact this bath of Aphrodite represents a further advance in the 
course started by Praxiteles with his Cnidian Aphrodite, and is a scene of 
genre. Another such scene, hut this time on a purely human level, 
appears on the reverse of the vase, which represents the greeting of a youth 

" il'ui. J. I. xii. 21. Coiiipaie the leiiiaiks » Helbig, n'andyeiudldc. No. 295, Mus. 
of .Man in Armah, 1S85, p. 311. Burk viii. 34. 
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and a gild. It is highly probable that such vases as this were made for 
presents either to the women of the family, or more probably to lietaerae. 
The same is true of the following two vases. 

551. Pyxis adorned with white and gold : early fourth century. Dia- 
meter, 8 inches; height 3i inches. (Pi. IV.) 

On the cover seven female figures, ladies and maid-servants, holding 
wreaths and jewels ; two figures of Eros in white and gold conver.'ing with 
them; the place is a grove of shrubs. The knob of the cover was in metal; 
it has disappeared. 



551 ; CovEi: 


Bound the vase, thirteen similar women, and two figures of Eros ; 
flowers (gilt) rise from the ground. 

It should be observed that on the plate the subject, which is produced 
by the very useful method discovered by Mr. A. fl. Smith, is divided in 
two for convenience; and thus a group of two female figures appears twice 
over. 


55'2. Late r.-f kylix. Diam. SI in. 

Exterior : under each handle three palmettes. 

Obverse. Draped woman seated 1. on chair, her knees grasped by a naked 
Eros ; on either side a standing female attendant. 
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Bccersc. Similar group : tlie attendants extend their r. hands ; orna- 
ments in white. 

Interior. In a circle of niaeauder pattern : draped woman seated r. uii 
chair; Ero.s kneels on one knee at her feet, and holds her dress; behind Eros, 
column, and oval object hanging : ornaments in white. 

Stackelberg, Grahcr dih' HcUeiieii, PI. XXXl. Pourtales Gut. No. 1-33. 

Oldfield Collection. 


Vase of Phoenician 'i>orcdaAn. 

I take this opportunity to publish a remarkable vase of greenish 
porcelain, which came to the Ashmolean Museum as part of the Chambers 
Hall Collection many years ago. (Fig. 1.) 

Vase without handles : H. 7 in. 

Round month, rope-pattern. 

On neck — 

(Ij Festoons of small leaves, suspended by tie at intervals. 

(2) Line of waves, inverted. 

(3) Horned winged lions walking 1. alternating with chess-board 
squares. 

'4i Rope-pattern. 

On hodij — 

1; lUIUI, etc. ''architectural patterii). 

(2) Roire-pattern. 

'3) Rosettes of many petals. 

(4) Double rope-pattern. 

.5 ) Horned winged lions walking 1. alternating with squares of geometric 
pattei'iis, triglyph-like. 

6) Rope-pattern. 

(7) Lotus plants with flowers and buds, growing on mounds; between 
them, ducks flying 1. ; one flying r. 

(5) Wave-pattern. 

fl Pattern re-^eiiibliiig i^cale^. 

Fabiie of fine thin clay, beautifully made, and covered with a greenish 
I. ii.iiiicl, which i-j no long.-r ^umiuh. Some' of the lines of decoration are in 
relief '"ine i tlm njipor two in particular, impressed into the surface. This 
tU'c h.i- long Leon a .somce of pei plexity to Mr. Evans and mv.self. The 
pi o', onn.-nce was fixctl, sinci- Mr. Halls va-'C' came from Italv, but tlie place 
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of its manufacture and the date were not easy to determine. Some 
indication alike of date and source was found when comparison v.as made of 
two fragments found at Xaukratis, and presented to the Biitish Museum by 





Fig. 1. 


the Egypt Exploration Fund. By the kindness of the keeper of Greek and 
Boman Antiquities, Mr. Cecil Smith, I am allowed to hguie these fragmeiit.s, 
drawn by Mr. Anderson : — 

(1) Fragment on which is a line of winged lions sejiarated by pahnettes : 
II.S. — VOL. XXV. (1 
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above^ I’estooa of leaves hn^n-tiscJ,' ami wave -pattern : below, rope-pattern. 
(Fig. 2.', 

(1; Fragment on which is an ivy-wreath iuipt'cssinl. (Fig. 3.) 

The fabiie and shape of these fragments correspond exactly with our 
vase. Besides them, there came from Naiikratis to the British Museum 
fragments of coarser glazed ware, in particular the bottom of a vase adorned 
with a line of ducks and crosses, and a line of lotus.' As to the date of the 
last mentioned fragment I shouhl not like to pronounce. But I am of 
opinion that the Ashmoieau vase, and the two corresponding fragments in 
the British Museum, belong to the early age of Naukratis. Ware with 
green-blue glaze of the same general type occurred in the Polledrara find, in 
the excavations at Caineirus,® at Samos and elsewhere. Nine of the 
Cameirus vases are figured by M. de Longperier in his Mi'see Xcqyolcon III. 



F[g. 3. 


PL XLIX. (XXIX.). They are lekythi and alabastra of various tvpes ; 
some adorned with lines of animals (lion, bull, antelope), some with impressed 
decoration (lotus). iM. de Longperier observes that two such alabastra were 
found at Athens, one of which is now at Leyden and one at Amiens. No. 6 
ot Longperier s plate bears two cartouches, in each of which is ‘ le prenom de 
Psammitik II qui devint le nom de son successeur Ouaphres (Apries, xxvP 
dynastie). The same cartouche occurs on an enamelled vase in the shape of 
a helmeted head from Corinth.^ In regard to these vases the source is a 
matter of dispute. That they are copied from Egyptian models is quite 
clear. But it is not decided whether the copying was done by Greeks at 


■ Thi-, I'liiyiiient i-s A. 1-240 iii the un- 

J’ubli^iiodj CfiJiilujvx i_if 1,1 t],r 

(vol. i }. 

" A. 1241 B. M. 0>f. 

tlir<H tiirt-e are in aii-l 


bhipiez, .Art iit Photturtu aad Cypnts ii. PI. V. 
!>oehlau, At^s lonisrheii Krlciopolcn, p 

161 . 

llnehlaii, I,,:. 
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Naukratis, or by Phoenicians at Tyie and Sidon. The Xaukratis theory has 
j'lerhaps the most numerous supporters; but 1 incline to the view of Boehlau, 
that the whole class of vases is Phoenician, and that they came to Greece as 
vehicles of the hue oils and perfumes of Arabia. 

\\ hen I say that these vases aie of the same general tvpe as the 
Ashniolean vess 1, I do not overlook the marked ditfereiices between the two 
kinds of ware. The Ashmolean vase has nothing’ to do with perfumes. Its 
delicate moulding and careful ornamentation are very ditierent from the 
careless work of the ordinary Phoenician alabastra. In these respects the 
nearest parallels to our vase are the round Egyptian alab-astra of the seventh 
and sixth centuries, many examples of which have been found at Polledrara,^- 
at Caineirus^’^ and elsewhere. A notable feature in the decoration of our vase 
is that it is produced by two quite different processes. Some of the lines of 
decoration seem to be produced by working away the backgrouml and sparing 
the figures ; others by working on the figures and leaving the background 
untouched. 

The devices on the vase run in bands which are closely parallel to the 
decoration of the bronze bowls brought by Layard from Ximroudj^-^ and now 
generally supposed to be Phoenician. Besides this arrangement in bands, 
there are common to the two classes of ware other features, such as su’eat 
neatness of fabric, a combination of Egyptian and Assyrian elements, a 
monotonous repetition of the same decorative forms. Xeatness of work 
combined with monotony and poverty of design mark Phoenician work in the 
sixth century; Greek work at that time is at once less masterly in execution, 
and far more original and promising in design. 

Our vase, however, shew’s some distinctive elements, which may help us 
to fix its nationality. The line of lotus-plants and ducks is Egyptian beyond 
mistake. The horned (sometimes) and winged lion, or lion-headed griffin 
(Fig. 4), comes from another source. His history, which has been sketched by 
Prof. Furtwangler in Eoscher’s Lexikon^^ is very instructive. His earlier form, 
probably originating at Babylon, is that of a monster with lion’s head, but eagle’s 
wings, claw.-^, and tail. This type meets us in earlier Persian art. But in 
somewhat later representations, the hind-legs and tail ceased to be those of 
an eagle and became those of a lion, while the head often retained the goat's 
horns which had sometimes appeared on the earlier type. At what time 
this transformation took place it is difficult to ascertain with precision. 
Furtwangler thinks it was about the middle of the fifth century. We find 
the later form on a Persian cylinder and it is frequent on the coins of 


See Mieaii, Mon. lard. vii. 4, 5. 

One of these vases found at Cameims has 
on the edge an Egyptian hiei'ogh'phie iiiscrij)- 
tion. A figure of a doliihin in enamel from 
the same site bears, however, the Greek name of 
Pythes, indicating that Greeks as well as 
Phoenicians copied Egyptian enamels 

Pei rot et Chipiez ii. Pigs. 20S, 209. 215, 


etc. 

Vol. i. p. 1775 It would be almost as 
coirect to call the monster on our vase a 
Chimaera, as it has a lion’s head, a goat's 
horns, and a long raised tail. 

i'* LajarJ, Mithrn. PL LIT. A. 13 Richter, 
Kuproa, PI. LX.WU. 5. 
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Panticapaeum (fourth century) ; while on a chalcedony from Kertch, in the 
Ashmolean Museum, and a coin of Lycia, both of the early fifth century,^’’ the 
monster’s hind legs are still aquiline. In archaistic reliefs, such as that on a 
circular base of the British Museum,^® or the throne of the priest of Dionysus 
in the Theatre at Athens, lion-griffins are sometimes represented fighting 
with persons in Persian dress, or in other oriental connexion. 

Until an example is produced in Greek art of the archaic period, in 
which the lion-griffin is represented with four leonine legs and a leonine tail, 
it must be very risky to suppose that our vase is of early Greek fabric, or 
that it originated at Nankratis. Rather, as I have already observed it is 
decidedly like the Phoenician bronze bowls, wdiich combine, as does our 
ve.ssel, Egyptian and Babylonic elements. The line of festoons also does not 
seem a possible decoration in Greek archaic art. I am therefore disposed to 
think that the Ashmolean vase is a Phoenician work of the later sixth or 
earlier fifth century, imported into Italy. That such vases should have been 
imported into Naukratis also is by no means surprising. 



Fiii i — (Detail of A.shmolean V.V'-e. ) 

M e are bound, however, to take into account a vase of similar porcelain 
tnrmerlv in the Sabourofi' Collection, and published in the Sahouroff Catalogue, 
PI. LXX. This vase is in the form of a Greek kantharos, and a close 
imitation of a metal original ; its decoration consists of a line of garlands, 
one of waves, and one of an ai’chitectural pattern, all three of Avhich 
appear on the Ashmolean vase. It may, however, be noted that the ties of 
the garlands are much more developed in the Sabouroff vase. Tliis latter 
was found at Tanagra in the same tomb with a porcelain figure of Eros riding 
on a duck, which is now in the British Museum. Prof. Furtwangler i'-’ is 


" Oai'lii..!, T/.yi s "f GiX'l: Colas iv. 41: y. PI. I. 

J.ir.S. Atlas P], XLYIL S, i'. ,K,,boi',urf Collatiua. 1*1. L.XX. 

.5 C.,\ V. ill, Xo ■2.11-2, .f. Gi.CM. 
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disposed to consider both these works as pi’oducts of Alexandria in the 
Hellenistic age. And this opinion seems a reasonable one. 

I do not consider it impossible, however, that the Ashmoleau vase may- 
date from the sixth or fifth century B.c. and be of Phoenician work, while 
the Sabouroff vase may be of a time two hundred years later, and of Greek 
work. The forms of the vases are very ditferent ; and though both shew an 
imitation of Egyptian work, they may be imitations by different races. We 
cannot assign a period to simple decorative designs so easily as we can to 
works of a more characteristic kind ; and it is notable that the lines of 
decoration on the Ashinolean vase which are most distinctive, and give us 
the best clue to date, the ducks and the winged lions, do not appear on the 
Sabouroff example. 

My view would therefore be that vases of this kind are usually Phoeni- 
cian, and range over a considerable period of time. The Greek attempts at 
this kind of ware, such as the dolphin of Pythes and the Sabourotf kantharos, 
are exceptional. 

I ought, however, to add that the editors of the British Mmeum 
Catalogue of Vases, Mr. Cecil Smith and Mr. Walters, are disposed to assign 
a later date, not earlier than the age of Alexander, to the Ashmolean Vase, 
and the British Museum fragments. We must wait for further evidence 
before we can decide for one of these views or the other. 


P. Gardner. 
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[Plates VIIL— X.] 

This paper does not pretend to be the result of original research, but to 
be rather a compilation of the various identifications of bron/e or marble 
portrait heads i as kings of the great dynasties of the Hellenistic period, 
that different archaeologists have proposed from time to time. In the course 
of my study of the evolution of later Greek art, I proceeded from studying 
the series of coins of the Hellenistic dynasties to examine the portraits 
identified by means of the coins. I hoped by that method to obtain surer 
ground for the succession of styles in the period. But there is so much 
uncertainty and often complete contradiction as regards the identification of 
the portraits, that so far a study of the portraits has yielded little. Many of 
the heads identified as kings are not kings at all. In fact there exists too 
great a tendency to believe that every fine individual portrait must be that 
of a king or some other great man. Private portraits must have been even 
more plentiful than royal portraits, and as works of art would stand an ecpial 
chance of preservation. It is however very tempting to seize on a slight 
likenes.s and identify a nameless portrait as a king. I have attempted to be 
moderate ; the only new identification proposed is that of a bead in the 
Museo delle Ternie, hitherto known as a Hellenistic prince, as Antiochus YI. 
In criticising the iilentifications propo.sed by others the profile of the 
hea'l has been compared as closely as possible with the coin portrait. And 
according to the degree of likeness or unlikeness between the two, the identi- 
fication has been accepted or rejected. Though this method usually leads to 
a sceptical conclusion, I am fully aware of the difficulty and danger of 
attempting to identify a life-size portrait in the round with a miniature 
])rofile in relief on a coin. I willingly acknowledge my indebtedness to tbe 
scholars whose conclusions I discuss so cavalierly. There are collected in the 
following lists only the identifications concerned with the four great dvmasties, 
the Antigonid. the Seleucid, the Ptolemaic, and the Attalid. The royal 
houses ut Bithvnia. Cappadocia, and Pontus have been disregarded for the 


I Lave lau'p.a^ely omitted all reference to portraits oii gems, .since they Lave peculiar 
ililfii-ultia, of tiieii ' i\\ ii. 
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present, tliou«li a fine head, in the Louvre has with some reason been called 
Mithridate< Eupator.- Pyrrhus and Lysimachus have been included merely 
for the sake of cross reference. The main object has been to shew the 
unsatisfactory nature of most ut the identifications hitherto proposed, and to 
attempt to provide a basis for further investigation.'’ 


1 . 


A^’TI(;o^■ID Dy.vasty. 

A . — Demetrius Poliorketes. 

CD Marble bust from Herculaneum. Naples, Inv. 6149. Com- 
paretti, De Petra, xx. 8. Arndt, 353. 854. Welters, Ho/a. Mitth. 
1889, p. 37. 

(2) Bronze statitette, Naples, Inv. 5926. Arndt, 355, 356. 
JahrbxcJt d. ^iainnihmgt. a d. nllcrh. Kaiserhaust.-i, 1884, p. 52. 

(3) Bronze statuette, Parma. E.V. 73. Six, .Row. J/CCA. 1903, 
p. 216. Schreiber, Studicn v. d BUd. Al xandt'.rs, p, 125. B. 2. as 
Alexander. 

(4) Marble head, Vatican. Sala dei Busti, 33S. Helbig'-, 255. 
Six, i?o?n. Mitth. 1903, p. 211, figs. 2, 3 as Alexander Ammon ; ibid. 
1889, p. 196. 1. Arndt, 489, 490. 

(5) Marble head, Lateraii. Benndorf, Sclione, 236. Arndt, 351, 
352. Graf, Bnrsiems Jahrrsherkhte, cx. (1901), iii. p. 136. Schreiber, 
Htuduni a. d. Bild. Ale umdei's, p. 88, 26. 

(6) Louvre. Marble head. No. 457. See Ptolemaic Dynasty, 
Soter I. 1. 

Of these five portraits the second and third are too small to have any 
iconographic value, since they are merely reduced copies. The head in the 
Lateral! (5), though it is clearly derived from a good original, is a very poor 
copy, and is very hard and spiritless. Still it clearly represents the same 
person as the beautiful Vatican head '4), which is certainly Greek work of 
the late fourth century. These compared with the coin portraits appear to 
correspond almost exactly ; most noticeable indeed is the peculiar formation 
of the brow over the outer corner of the eye. Therefore it seems reasonably 
certain that in these two heads we have a portrait of Demetrius. The 


- tVinter, JaJirbuch 1S94, PI 8. H. de 
Yillefosse, Cat. tSomiu. 2321. 

^ J would refer throughout to .Yrndt- 
Bnickmanu’s Gr. ii. llnr/i. Portrdts leited 
as Arndt j, and Imhoof-Blunier’s Poi-lratk'>-pr,- 
hdl. u. hdleni^krfer Volker. I wish also to 
express my tlianks for assistance received to 


Miss HcDow.tll, who has read part of my MS., 
to Mr. 'Wroth, ilr. Macdonald, and Mr. G. F. 
Hill. I have also profited much from dis- 
cusbiiig v.arious points with other archaeologists 
at home and abroad. I am also under gieat 
iildig.itionb to Dr. Dressel for permission to 
jiublUh tile Fo.v tetradracUra. 
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Naj)les bust (L) on the other hanil has some likeness to the coin portraits, but 
is much vounger, an>l in workmanship it is not very good. However it is 
possible to assume it to be a youthful and idealized portrait ot Demetrius, 
executed in the last years of the fourth century by a second-rate artist. 

A“. — Pyrrhus. 

8^ee Seleucus T. '2. 


A '‘. — Ly s i m a c h u s. 

See Ptolemv Soter 3. 


iy —Philip Y. 

See Perseus 1 and 2. 


C. — Perseus. 

(1 ) Marble head in British Museum ; from Hadrian's Villa. 
Newton, Ov.-uh: to ( i rncco-Itoman Sculpt o ns, p. 48, No. 129 Miismin 
Murhks, ii. 23, Brunn-Bruckmann, 80. Hill. Xi'.hi. Chr., 1896, p. 35, 
PI. lY. Petersen, Boin. Mitth., 1895, p. 135, as a Gaul's head. Brit. 
Mas. Sculpture Cat. iii. 1800. Replicas in Vatican, Sala dei Busti, 
310, Helbig,’- 245, and in Louvre, H. de Villefosse, Cat. Suimn., 32. 
Newton calls attention to the likeness between this head and the 
portraits of Perseus and his father Phdip V. 

(2) Bronze statue, Museo delle Terme. Helbig,'- 1114. Hill 
{lor. cit.) says Studniezka identities it as Peiseus. Helbig Mat. Beni. 
i. o' has also identified it as Philip V. Arndt, 358, 359. Six, Ptom. 
Mdtli., 1898, p. 77. 

,o) Simdl marble bust, Naples, Egypjtiaii section. 1937 (now with 
other busts) Arndt. 347, 348. .^ix. Bn,u. MiHh., 1898, p. 74. 

to these portraits tlie first is almost certainly nut a luval portrait as 
there i.s no filk-t lound the head: luit her it shews no individual character- 
istics. It is a Roman copy of the imperial period after a Greek original of 
the eaily second centuiy b.c. Its style re.seiubles, as statedi bv Petersen and 
FurtwangleiA Pergarnene work. The Terme bronze ( 2 ) has aisu beesi called 
Philip and Alexander Balas (see below) ; Helbig rightly savs it bears only 
a slight resemblance to tlie coin portraits of any of the thiee kings. On 
the other haiitl the Napdes bust (3) in spite of the severe damage it has 
sutiered agiee^ with the coin portiaits, and i- almost certainly a good realistic 
bust of Perseus. 


' Jerh J,,-. 1S91, 141. 
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II. 

Attalid Dyxasty. 

A. — Pliiletaeru.^. 

Marble bust in Naples, luv. (jllS, from Herculaneum. Arndt, 
lUT, 108. Comparetti, De Petra, xxi. 2. Gercke, Bonner Stadiea, p. 
139. Furtwangler {iladcrpieces, 321.1) says the lower part of the 
face is unlike the coin portrait, and suggests that it may be Philip II. 
of Macedonia. 

There is no fillet round the head to indicate royal rank, but Philetaerus 
was never Bao-fXeu?. So if it were a contemporary portrait no fillet would 
be expected : but in a post-mortem portrait Philetaerus as a deified 
ancestor would wear a fillet as on the coins of his successors ’ Philetaerus 
ruled from 283 to 263 b.c., and this head hardly seems to belong to the 
first half of the third centuiy. Therein, in my opinion, lies the chief 
difficulty in identifying it as Philetaerus. 

B. — Attains Ic 

Marble bust, Naples, Inv. 6141, PI. IX. 2. Arndt, 169, 110; 
Petersen, Bom. Mitth., 189-5, p. 135 ; called Aratus, Beinoulli, Gr. 
Ikonographie, ii. p. 153. Gerhard, Xeogels aat. Bildwcrke, 379. 

This head bears little resemblance to the coin porti-aits*" of Attains; 
it has no fillet, which Attains as BacrtXeii-? would certainly wear. On 
close examination it appears to be a portrait, somewhat idealized (perhaps of 
a Bornari general), executed by a good Greek artist in the first century 
B.c. In certain details it shews a stylistic kinshijr to the ■ Borghese 
XVanior.’ 


C. — Apollouis. 

Marble bust, Berlin, Per-gaiuon ilu^-eurn. Fi-hrer darcli d. Berg. 

Mus. jr. 43. 

This identification is only a conjecture. The head from the diadem and 
veil should represent a goddess or queen ; atrd because it seems to be rather 
individual in treatment, it is .suggested it is Apollotris. There is no other- 
evidence for the iderrtificatioir. Most probably it is a goddess 


^ See the Plates in Imhoof-Blumer, Inc 
Muii'.en d. Dynastic rod Peryo mud. 


“ See the Apjiendi.x below. 
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III. 

PritLEMAic Dynasty.' 

-1. — Soter I, 

1) Marble head, Louvre, H. de Villefosse, Cat. So'i/iin. 849. 
M'ohi-is, A'../,/ Mifth., 1889, PL III. p. 33. Schreiber, Stiuliert v. d. 
Jtdd, ,I/i ,((//rd/s, 19,S-!L • Eili richtiges Portrat.’ 

(2) IMarble head, Tliera. Hiller von Gartiing'eu, Thera i. PI. 21. 

'3 1 Brouze bu.-;t. Naples, Inv., .I.jOO. Six, iioai. Mittli., 1894, 
liu. 1, ji. lOo, as Lysimactius. Rossbach, dseue Jaltrh. Id. Alt., 1899, 
p, .oL ( 'oiiiparetti. De Petra, ix. 3. Arndt, 91, 92, as Philip II. 
Schreiber, dtcdi.n n. ,J. ]!ild. AleM(iidi’r.<i, p. 88, p. 198-9. 'So 
hd'chli(di Ro.sMach.’ 

(4) Bronze bust, Naples, Inv. .5590. Visconti, leonographie 
Creeijue, hi. )>. 2s9. See Seleucid Dynasty, Seleucus I. 1. 

Marble bust, Naples, Inv. Gl.')8. See Seleucid Dynasty, 
Antiochus [V. Anult, 97, 98. 

(li) Mai hie bust, iMuseo Torlonia. Visconti, Mvsco TvAnnia ia 
fotat iinn . PI. XI. 43 See Arndt, text to 97. 

Df all these p'ii-traits the second i.s the only one that seems to rue to 
hear, in ,'pite of the damage if has sutt'ered. any great and striking likeness 
to the coins It is probably a genuine portrait of Sitter: and the essential 
characteristics of its style, the exaggeration of prominent features to deify 
the individual, are those of the early third century. The third portrait 
is possibly, as determined by Six, Lysimachus : the Iburth is almost 
without doidtt a tine portrait of Seleucus Nicatitr. The fifth is neither 
Siitef I., ncir doe.s it, as stated by Arndt, seem to represent the .same 
per-ou as the sixth. On the other hand the sixth, sc) far as it is possible to 
judge without seeing the original, is a replica of the first. This head, repre- 
sented by the'e two replicas '1 and G), is possibly a portrait of Soter in 
middle life; but when the profile is compared with the coin portraits the 
likeiu’ss does not seem sati.-'faetiirv. 

/L—Beremke. 

(1; Bronze bu-t. Naples, Inv. 5.598. t’omparetti, De Petra, vi. 
p, 2Giii. No. 3(1, Arndt 99. 10(t. Bernoulli. Fu'iui. ri'Oiiagraphie, I. 
]i. 235, \ iseonti. /■le.’.ipeeyv/i.’ (Irei-gnc, pi. 52. 6, 7. Six, Rdm. Jlitth., 

],s.l*4. p 11,. Man. 73'.'/ fSiSU, p. 125. Mommsen. ArAi. Zed.. 
isso, p, 32. Sehiviber, .<hiili,,i e. <7 BU't. Ah ■" il(I> 198. 10. 


A Keen n, .U i-uu.. 171 !. Ptnleuni ■ .Mi. A. II. Smith in lii, 

ilK,.! .1 I'r me..,' ,e [•■.>• ii - ,i r,!,. ' . i.-. . iitly iiui.ii-ti, ,l thinl volume of tlie seulu- 

u: It :■ ipiu K.A u- K eteii a' e in . nr..' i-itn..uu.> cilh it a IL-oeh-, (o herm. 
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Broir.i fTEnolano I. oD, GH Rossbach, Xeuc JaJirh. Id. Alt., IS90, 
p. 57, I, as CTeop.^tra ^yife of Ptolemy V, Epiphaiies. 

It is generally adiiiitteil that this bust cauiiot represeiit Berenike, 
fcbongli Scliveiber lias recently supported this view. It lias also been named 
Ptolemy Apion (Bi-onzi d'Bi'coli'dn), Aulus Gabiuius ( Comparettii. a Hellen- 
istic prince (Arndt), and the Lady of the Herculaneum villa ( Si.vj. Arndt 
believes the bead to be male ; Six and Bernoulli consider it female. It is in 
all probability a male heail, and only the hair makes it appear at first sight 
female. A.s rightl}^ determined by Si.x, not only the loose locks round the 
forehead, but also the whole upper part of the head with the fillet are 
restored. But the tine curls incised on the forehead, and the close-lying 
corkscrew curls behind the ears, which are original, prove the head to be 
after an African original. I have elsewhere*’ called this head a Graeco- 
Egyptian portrait. There is no reason however for supposing this style of 
hair-dressing to have been peculiar to Egypt : heads with the hair similarly 
arringed have been found in Africa.'-' There is no clue whatsoever to 
tlie identity of the person here represented. And even if it were known 
for certain that the Herculaneum dileitmitc collected these heads as por- 
traits rather than as works of art. only plausible conjectures might be 
made. 

(2) Basalt head, \'ienna. Von Schneider, AUnnn il. Anf. Hnunn- 
lung, 6. xiii. 1. Schreiber, op. <df. loo, /•it. 

Both von Schneider and Schreiber think this bead represents the .same 
person as the Naples bronze. This seems doubtful, since the latter is prob- 
ably male, while the Vienna head is certainly female. It is good Graeco- 
Eg 3 "ptian work, but it is hard to sa\' if it agrees with the coin ])ortrait, since 
that is found only in conjunction with and behind the head of Soter I. 
Probably the head belongs rather to the second century. 

G. — Philadelphus. 

(1) Bronze bust, Naples. Inv. 5G00, PI. VIII. I. Comparetti, He 
Petra, ix. 4. Arndt. 93, 94, Six, Ilnni. MUth., 1903, p. 217. Rossbach, 
Xcue Jalh'h. Id. Alt., 1899, p. 50. 

Six, since he does not mention Rossbach’s ptrevions identification, must 
have arrived at his conclusions independentlv’. This in itself is perhaps 
some ground for accepting the identification, that two archaeologists working 
separatelj- have arrived at the same conclu.sion. But I must confess that 
when the head is compared to the coin portraits, the identification dues not 
seem convincing. Further, from its style, the head seems to me to belong to 
the later third century. 

' . i&oz-r, 2iS. 1. 

•' <^.g. JjiiK JA'l iii. 177-3. from 
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(2) Head, Sieglin collection, Stuttgart. Unpublished; said by 
Schreiber to resemble the Naples bust, and a small head at Ny Carlsberg 
(Arndt, 3-50 c. d). Schreiber, Stpclu n d. JJild. Ah’xniidi rs, 129,12. 

D. — Euergetes I. 

O 

Marble head, Museo delle Terme (formerly in Museo Kirch- 
eriano). Mariani and Vaglieri, Gvida. p. 42, No. 30. 

My triend, Dr. Pfuhl, suggested to me that this head was a portrait of 
Errergetes I. With that view I ventured to disagree, arguing that from its 
style it belonged rather to the second than to the third century. If it must 
be a Ptolemy it has far more likeness to the portraits of Philometor; but the 
fact that there is no fillet seems to be against identifving it as a royal 
portrait. 

D". — Berenike, wife of Euergetes T. 

(1) Head in green basalt, Amherst Coll., Didlington Hall. 

From Berenike. Ladv Amherst, Sketch of Egyptian Historij, p. 189 
PI. I. “ ' ' 

Since the important parts of the foce, nose, mouth and chin, have been 
broken oft there seems to be no ground for the identification : and owing to 
the damage done to the head a comparison with the head on the coins is 
impossible. From its style the heail appears to be a copy of the early 
imperial period of a bronze original probably of the third century B.C. 

(2) Bronze head from Herculaneum. Naples, Inv. .5599. Coin- 
paretti. De Petra, x. 3. Reinach, Tetes Idudc-i ou Idt'alisecs, 220. 
Ilroiv.i d’ErcoIano, I. 63. RossbEich, Xene Julirl Id. Alt., p. 57, 1, as 
Arsinoc. Friederichs-Wolters. 16U3. 

Tliere is no rea.son why this head should be called Berenike. It is 
probably only due to the same desiie for naming heads, which has led 
to the archaic Apollo bust from Herculaneum being labelled Speusippus. 
Nor is there any real reason for identifying it as Arsinoe ; it has hardly any 
likeness to her coin portrait.s. The head is perhaps a portrait ; but in any 
case it is not earlier than the fimt century B.r.'., though it shetvs kinship as 
regards treatment with heads similar to an Apolhi in the Cajtitol.^® Reinach 
suggest.s that it is an Artemis alter Leochares, connecting it v^ith the Diana 

of Versailles. 

E. — Phdo].)atur and Ai.sinue. 

(1) See Watzinger, En. Itdaf c. Aydulaoi. Brit. Mtn. Cat. 
Sfidptvre lii. 2191. 

' 2j Marble head. Amherst Coll. Didlington Hall. 

Ilelbig.- 44:;. 
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This head is called Ai'sinoe without any sufficient reason, and it does not 
bear the slightest resemblance to the coins. From its style it appears to be 
a copy of about the first century a.d. of an earlier original. The original, 
to judge by the degTee of development of the morhidezza in the cheeks and 
eyes, would have belonged to the middle of the third century B.c. 

(3) See Bereuike, B". 2. 

F. — Epiphanes. 

Bronze bust, Naples, Inv. 5588. Rossbach. Xcue Juhrh. H. 
Alt. 1899 Bl. I. I. Comparetti, De Petra, ix. 2. 

Theie is no fillet round the head, and it seems exceedingly improbable 
that it is a royal portrait at all. 

F ". — Cleopatra (I.}. See Bereuike, B. 1. 

G. — Cleopatra (VI.). 

fl) ilavble head, Ale.xandria. Botti, Catalogue du Mush Grico- 
Rornain, Salle xvi. 301. 

This head was found in the eastern hai’bour of Alextindria, and the whole 
surface is badly eroded hy the action of salt water. When seen in profile, it 
has considerable likeness to the portrait of Cleopatra on her coins. It may 
therefore be a portrait of her, but owing to its condition it has little artistic 
value, and a definite decision as to the likeness is almost impossible. 

(2) Marble head, British Museum, 1873 (bought from Castellani), 
Cat. iii. PI. XXI. 

This head has been called Cleopatra chiefly because of the great 
likeness shewn by the profile, especially the nose, to the coin portraits. 
There is however no diadem ; and the curious arrangement of the hair 
suggests Roman fashions of the second century a.d. It may be a late 
Roman attempt to copy an earlier portrait of Cleopatra. But its provenance 
is Roman ; and the workmanship, notably the hard realism of the keen, dry 
features, is also Roman. Therefore the balance of evidence seems to be 
against its being a Creek portrait.'^ 


IV. 

Seleucid Dynasty. 

A . — Seleucus I. 

(1 ) Bronze bust. Naples, liiv. 5590, PI. VIII. 2. Comparetti, De 
Petra, PL X. 1; .Arndt, 101, 102. Visconti, /tmey/up/ur Grecqac iii. 
p. 289, as Soter I. Wolter.s, Roni. Mitth. 1889, p. 32. Rossbach, Xeue 
Jahrh. Id. Alt. 1899, p. 53, as Soter I. 

Fur utter heads called Cleoijatr.i, see Beruuulli, Iluiu. Itud. I. p. 212. 
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(2) Marble bust, Xaples. luv. blju. Ariult. So7, 338. Com- 
paretti, De Petra, xx. 5. Six. Soiu. Jlitth. 1891. p. 270, as Pyrrhus. 
Helbig, Jli'lijityis d'Arch. U d’llist. 1893, p. 377. accepts it as Pyi'i'lius, 
and compare.s rvith it a head in the Jacobsen collection, which has no 
fillet (Xo. 1U82, Arndt 330, oJU). Rossbach, Xi'uc Johrh. ll.' Alt. 
1809, p. 53, as Seleucus I. 

(3) Marble head, Museo delle Terine. Mariani and Yaglieri 
(.ruida, p. 22, 18, Helbig,- 1030. 

(4) Bronze statuette, Naples, Inv. 502G. ^dsconti, Iconoyrajia 
(dreca ii. p. SO, pi. 3. See Demetrius Poliorketes 2. 

(-5) Marble head, Erbach. Anthes, Got. 17. Arndt 497, 498. 
Visconti, Iconogr. Itvm. H. p. 90. Six. IlOm. Mitth. 1S9S, p. 66, PI. III. 

Of these five heads, the Naples bronze (1) is almost without doubt an 
authentic portrait of Seleucus ; in all features it agrees exactly with the coin 
portraits. In style and execution it is superior to the other royal portraits 
from Herculaneum both in bronze and in marble. Wolters finds considerable 
likeness in details between it and the Apoxyomenos. At all events the 
original of the Herculaneum bust was by one of tlie first artists of the late 
fourth century. The second head has only a most superficial likeness to the 
portrait on the coins, even that shewing Seleucus helmeted.^- Till any 
better identification can be proved, it is fairly safe to accept Six’s views and 
call it Pyrrhus. Of the two remaining portraits the fourth has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere ; and the third I have included here because of its super- 
ficial likeness to the second, though it represents an older man and is very 
badly damaged. The fifth head is probably not a portrait, but a Roman 
attemirt at the ideal founded on tlie type of an Ares.“ 

A’.— Antiochus I. 

(1) Marble bust, Munich. Furtwaugler, Besckreihung, No. 309. 
M'olters, Arch. Zeit. 1884, PI. 12. Bernoulli, Roni. Ihonographie, i. 
p. 84. Brunn, Glgptothcl'.^ 172 (who does not accept Wolters’ 
identification). 

(2) Marble bust, Vatican, Sala dei Busti 275. Helbig,- 219. 
Arndt, 105, 106. Bernoulli, Ram. Ikouograpkic, ii, p. 30. Graf, 
Jahrl., 1902, p. 72, PI. 3. Milani, Rom. Mink. 1891, p. 318. Visconti, 
Ml'S. Pio-Clem., vi. 40. Ramsay, Cities ond Bishoprics, i. 56. Hill, 
Jahrcsh., ii. (1899), p. 246. Schreiber, Studien v. d. BUd. Alexanders, 
273, 1, ’ Nach Gnifs sicherer Deutung.’ Six. Rom. Muth. 1903, 
p. 215, ‘ Grafs Resultate sicher falsch sind.’ 

In my opinion neither of these heads is a jrortrait of Antiochus I. The 
Munich bust A) has no fillet, and both Brunn and Furtrvangler ao’ree in 

r. B.M.C. .Srlcui-i IS, PI. I 11. Mariani, Vaglieii, 'rtuda, p. 22, m. Hellng,- 

Cf. a hojul ill rli'9 ilust'G (Idle IVnne. 1032 
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calliug in Roman work of the later Republican period. Be.sides it has little 
or no re.seuiblance to the coin portraits. The Vatican head 1 2 ) also has 
only a slight and superficial resemblance to Antiochus as represented on his 
coins. In spite of the ivy wreath under the diadem I am unable to believe 
that the head represents a Hellenistic prince as a j/eo? Aiovvaoq. In spite of 
Hill’s disbelief I am more inclined to agree with the opinion that we have 
here repiresented a priest of the cult of the imperial house, a.s shewn bv the 
medallion on the diadem. The bust of a priest from Ephesus should in 
particular be compared with this.^^ The head on the medallion is too 
defaced to admit of identification, but this proves nothing either way. Even 
if it is a v€o<i Ai6vvao<;, it is not Antiochus I. since he was worshipped as 
’AvTioy^ot; ’A-TToWav 'XaiTrjp}'^ Visconti’s and Milani’s identification of the 
head as an aged Augustus is, as Hill says, without any real ground. 
Mr. Stuart Jones has suggested to me that this head represents a priest of 
the cult of one of the later Diadochi. This is very probable, and would 
satisfy all its peculiarities. 

C . — Antiochus II. 

(1) Bronze bust, Naples, Inv. .5594; Brunn-Bruckmann, 305. 
Comparetti, De Petra, x. 2. Rossbach, Neue Jahrh. Id. Alt. PI. I. 3, 
p. 55. Furbwangler, MasteTjneces, 296, 55. 

(2) Bronze statuette, Naples, Inv. 126170. Adt. dec/li Scavi, 
1901, p. 300 (Perseus, good Roman work). Hauser, Fhil. Wndi. 1903, 
p. 157, as Antiochus VIII. Schreiber, StiuHen u. d. Bild. Alc.utHders, 
p. 279 sqq. See Antiochus VIII. 

Of these two portraits the second will be discussed below, and the first 
is called in Baedeker’s Southern Italy ‘ Youthful Heracles.’ This designation 
is the more correct. One point I feel is certain, and that is that it is no royal 
portrait at all. It is an ideal athlete type of rather late date ; in other words 
it is an adaptation of the Roman period after Greek work of the later fourth 
or third century. The features when seen en face have considerable likeness 
to the ‘ Hermes ’ of Antikythera.^" In style and execution however it is 
much inferior. 

Jj. — Laodice. 

ilarble head, Constantinople. Joubiu, Cat. Aomin. 51. Ross- 
bach, Phil. Woch. 1901, p. 1179. Pcv. Arch. 1888, p. 84, PI. XV. 
From Cyme. 


“ Of course not a priest of Caesar worship Jly friend, ifr. A. il. Daiiiei, tells me 

under the Aiitoiiines. See the quotation Irom that he arrived at exactly the same conclusion. 

Conybeare in llamsay, loc. cit. after .studying this bronze independently in 

JolLfCih /of. ri/. Fig. 1.31, and PI. S. Xaples. Of. Waldstein, 111. Luiv’na Afu;. 

C.I.ir. 445S. 190-i, .Tune dth. Xo. op 
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This identification does not seem to me at all satisfactory, neither does 
that of the following bust as Seleucus TI. In fact both heads seem to me 
to belong to the early Imperial period, to which period Joubin has assigned 
them. 

E. — Seleucus II. 

Marble head, Constantinople. Joubin, Cat. Somm. 82. Koss- 
bacli, Phil. Woch. 1901, p. 1179, Rcc. Arch. 18SS, p. S4, PI. XV. 
From Cyme. 

F. — Antiochns III. 

Marble bust, Louvre. H. de Villefosse, Cat Sonnn. 1204 
Arndt, 103, 104. Bernoulli, Eiiin. Ihmogrcqiliie I. p. 160. No. 32. 
Collignon, Hist. Scnlj'tt. Gi'ccquc, II. p. 597. 

This bust was formerly called Caesar, but is now almost universallv 
admitted to be a fine portrait of Antiochns III. When compared with the 
coin portraits, which vary considerably in details, the likeness between them 
is indeed striking, and admits of little or no doubt. However from its style 
and material (Carrara marble) it cannot be an original, but merely a good 
Roman copy. 

G. — Antiochus IV. 

Marble bust, Naples, Inv. 6158, as Soter I. Arndt 97, 98. 
Comparetti .x.xi. 4. Rossbach, Neue Jahrl. kl. Alt. 1S99, p. 56. 

This bust is clearly a royal portrait : this is proved by the fillet. The 
strong individual characteristics of the features are striking. Arndt imagines 
it to be Soter I. (see Ptolemaic Dynasty A. 5); Rossbach identifies it as 
Antiochus 11 . Neither ot these identifications is satisfactory. The fact 
that it has been identified as Soter I. and Antiochus IV., who -i^ere, to judge 
by tVieir coin portraits, tottlly unlike one another, is in itself evidence that 
we have still to find a convincing identification. From its style it belongs to 
the first half of the second century. 

//. — Demetrius I. 

Marble herm, Naples, Inv. 6164. Rossbach, Neue Jahrh. Id. 
Alt. 1899, p. 57. PI. II. 6. Comparetti, De Petra, xxi. 3. Furt- 
wiingler, dlusterpirccs, p. 234, Fig. 95. 

This head is certainly not a royal portrait. From its style it belongs to 
the fitth century and from the rendering of the hair to the Polycleitan 
School. Furtwangler identifies it as a Heracles after Polycleitus and gives a 
list of several replic.is. 

/. — Ale.vander Balas. 

Bronze statue. Mu.seo delle Terme. Helbig.- 1114. Ros.sbach, 
■Jidud, 1891. p. 69, V. Perseu.s, 2. 
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There is not the slightest likeness between the coin-portrait of 
Alexander and the profile of the head of this statue. There is also no reason, 
save that the figure stands in the supposed attitude of Lysippus’ ‘ Alexander 
with the spear,’ for identifying it as a royal portrait. On the contiary it 



Fig. 1.— He.id of Axtiochus VI. ix the Mu^eo uelle Teume. 


seems to be a Roman adaptation of an athlete statue of the third 
century B.c. 

J . — Antiochus VI. 

IMarble head, Museo delle Terme. PI. IX. 1. and Fig. I. Helbig- 
1160. Mariani and Vaglieri, Gnida, p. 84. 10. 

Helbig suggests that this is a portrait of a Hellenistic prince as a z-eo? 
Azozzizcro?. This head has two prominent characteristics, thick, curlv, satvr- 
like hair, and a youthful, chubby, laughing countenance. These are also 
present in the coin portraits of the young Antiochus VI. with whose features 
the individual lines of this head agree, ami who was called Atwocro?, and 
was the first Seleucid to have that inscribed as a title on his coinage. It is 
not surprising to find a portrait of Antiochus VI. in Rome. It is known that 
Tryphon on his usurpation after mur.lering Antiochus sent to Rome a golden 
H.S. — VOL. XXV. H 
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Xike to win recognition. But the cautious Senate while accepting the gift 
entered as the donor the murdered Antiochus 

K . — Aiitioclms TIL 

ilarble head, Jacobsen collection. Arndt -578-580. Schreiber, 
StuJu-d It. d. Bild. Alexuiiders,Y>- -89, note to p. 136. 

There is in mv opinion no likeness between this head and the portrait of 
Antiochus on his coins. Schreiber gives no arguments to support his conjec- 
ture ; and in any case it is more than doubtful that it is a royal portrait 
at all. 


L. — Antiochus YIII. 

;i) Bronze statuette, Naples, Inv. 126170. Xotizie degli Sccad, 
1901, p. 300 (as Perseus, good Konian work). Hauser, Fhil. WocJi. 
1903, p. 157. Schreiber, Siudien u. d. Bild. Alcxniulers. p. 272, as 
Antiochus II. 

(2) Marble statue, JIunich. Furtwangler, Beschreihung 298. 
Schreiber, Studien u. d. Bild. Alexanders, j^p. 82, 275. 

The Naples bronze is clearly a portrait ; but though there is a fillet 
round the head, it is in a very unusual position round the crown and also has 
chin straps. Consequently I am more inclined to believe it an athlete statue 
a.s Hermes with his head bound with thongs like the head in the Capitoline 
Museuin.^''^ Further the profile has hardly any likeness to the coin-portraits 
of Antiochus. 

Schreiber’s identification of the Ale.xander Rondanini (2) as Antiochus 
YIII. is, to say the least, startling. Even if it be not Alexander, the statue 
from its style is clearly derived from a late fourth or early third century 
original. Besides the Alexandroid rendering of the face is in direct contrast 
to the naturalistic coin-portrait of Antiochus ; and between the profile of the 
head and the coin-portrait I fail to see anv resemblance. 

Alax J. B. Wage. 


APPENDICES. 

I. — A Portrait of Attalus I. 

In the Jnunud Internutimud d’Archeologie Nuriiismediqite, 1903,-*’ I 
published a Pergameue tetradrachm (PL X. 5) with a reverse of Imhoof- 
Blumer Group lY-A , but having on the obverse a head entirely unlike the 

r. lie-van, v/ .ydiiicin, II. 231. P. 140, PI. VII. 

Helbig - 420. Brimii-Bruc-kmami, 527. 
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Philetaerus portrait. This head I coujectured to be a portrait of Attains I. 
Mr. Warwick Wroth however, in a brief notice of my paper, stated that 
he believed the head not to be Attains, bnt a variety of the Philetaerus 
head and to he similar to a coin in the British Mnsenm (PL X. 5).-- He was 
willing to admit that the head of Philetaerus might however have been 
varied to suit the portrait of the reigning king. Mr. Wroth has since seen 
the ‘ Attains ’ head coin, and compared it with the British Museum coin 
mentioned. He now, after seeing the coin itself, is of opinion that the head 
is of unusually fine style and no doubt differs a good deal from the ordinary 
‘ Philetaerus ’ head. This will be evident on a comparison of the heads 
on the plate (PI. X. 1. 4. 3. 2. 7. 8). The series of Philetaerus heads preserve 
throughout the same characteristic features. The neck is thick and puffy ; 
the eye is small, and overhung by a heavy brow ; the cheeks are loose and 
flat, and the jaw is heavy ; the lips are thick and projecting. These features 
are clearly traceable in the British Museum coin. But in the ‘ Attains ’ head 
we find on the contrary a large, open eye set deep and looking upward under 
a strongly modelled brow. The cheeks are hard, the neck is thinner, the lips 
are drawn in tightly, and the jaw is less prominent. And in contrast to the 
jovial and sensual but cunning face of Philetaerus, the expression is one 
of intense, determined energy. 

The coinage of the Pergamene dynasts is noted for its uniformity of 
type ; this has been considered due to political and commercial reasons. And 
■when Eumenes IT coined in his own name with his own portrait he changed 
the reverse type.-^ Should Attains I. then have changed the reverse type, 
when coinina: with his own head ? Eumenes I. substituted for the Seleucus 
head the Philetaerus portrait. Attains I. altered the reverse type ; the 
shield and inscription changed places and Athena was made to hold a 
wreath over the latter. And also on one coin of his, the Fox tetradrachm 
at Berlin (PI. X. 3), the shield and in.scription are both behind Athena. 
Further Philetaerus on the later coins wears a laurel wreath instead of 
the simple fillet. I suggested before that Attains coined with his own 
head towards the end of his reign. Imhoof-Blumer remarked that con- 
sidering the length of his reign the coinage of Attains I. was small. 
Dr. Gabler tries to rectify this : he suggests that Eumenes I. coined only 
with the Seleucus head, and assigns Irahoof-Blumor’s second and third groups 
to Attains I.-^ This seems to me untenable. Soon after his accession 
Eumenes I. was at war with his uncle’s suzerain Antiochus I„ whom he 
defeated at Sardis.-® Antiochus I. died soon after, and Pergamura became 
independent. It is not reasonable to suppose that Eumenes after defeating 
the Seleucid king in person should have continued to coin with the head 


Cl. Rix., 1903, p. 475. 

B.M.C. Mysia, Pergamum, No. 36. 

B.M.C. Mysia, Pergamum, 81. It is usu- 
ally supposed to have been coined at Syros, 
but I see no reason why it should not have been 
struck in Pergainuin. Cf. Von Fritze, Z. f. N. 


190-3, p. 118. Cf. Kornemann, Beitr. z. alt. 
Gesehichte I. p. S9 on the deification of the 
Attalids. 

•* Gabler, Erythra, p. 52. 

Striibo, xiii. 4. 
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of the founder of that line. I would then propose a new arrangement 
thus : — 

Imhoof. Group I. Philetaerus. 

Group II. Eumenes I. 

Group III. (Philetaerus head with laurel wreath.) Attains I. after 
Gallic victories, after 240 B.c. 

Fox tetradrachm. Attains I., circn 230 B.C. 

Group IV. (Altered reverse.) Attains I., after final defeat of 
Autiochus Hierax, circa 228 B.C. 

Group IV-Y. (Grapes.) Attains I. after 214 B.c. Defeat of 
Achaeus. 

‘ Attains’ head. Attalus I. after 201 B.c. 

By this arrangement the ’Attains’ head falls into place at the end of 
Atta'us’ reign. Apart from it there are at least four changes in the type 
during Attains’ reign. Further it is not the obverse that matters so much 
as the reverse.-'^ Tlie Attalid dynasty preserved right through its coinage a 
reverse directly dependent on the type used by Lysimachus. And coins of 
Lysimachus continued to be struck for purely commercial reasons by 
Ephesus, Byzantium, and other cities till the second century B.c. It was 
not unusual for a ruler who wished to coin in his own name and head to 
begin with a compromise. This was done by Diodotus of Bactria, who coined 
with his own head, and the reverse and name of his master Antiochus II.-’ 
And nee versa Antiochus I. coined with his father’s head ; and the majority 
of the Ptolemaic coins bear on the obverse the head of Soter I., the founder 
of the dynasty. The use of the Philetaerus head is exactly paralleled by 
that of the portrait of Soter I., tor not all the Ptolemaic kings coined with 
their own portraits Similarly I believe that Attalus I., when he felt strong 
enough to stand alone, began to coin with his own portrait, still keeping 
the same reverse for commercial reasons, and preferred to leave the in- 
scription cjjIAETAIPOY for political reasons as indicating no change of 
policy towards the Asiatic cities : though perhaps his uncle’s name as 
Lysimachus' treasurer had a commercial value in Asia. Eumenes II. 
returned to the Philetaerus head type, because he had his reputation to 
make, and his realm was in danger from Antiochus III. But he eventu- 
ally coined with his own portrait, and a new reverse. Attalus II. for 
similar reasons pieserved the old type. But some day we shall also have 
a portrait of him perhaps ; and it would not be surprising if gold coins of 
Pergamum were to be found.-" 


Ct'. the Apolli) on tin- Omphalos type of 
the Seleucids. .niJ the I'tolemaie eaitle. The 
Phneim uin cities even nmler the .SelenuMs 
■still struck with an eagle leverse ohvioiisly for 
commercial leasoiis. 

-■ n.il.i:. Selci'.-I.!-,, PI, V. 7. 

=' J !f S. 1903, 110. 


The gem in Paris (Coll. Luynes, 154, 
Fuitwmigler, Gemmed, PI. 3-3, 11), which I 
previously tried to identify as Attalus, is 
pierhaps Judging hy the coin a portrait of him. 
But theie are changes ui the setting of the eye 
and month : and the omi-ssion of the tillet is 
haid to explain The British Museum 
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Since the above was written I have had the opportunity of discussing 
the points raised with Dr. von Fritze. He believ'es the Attains head to be 
the best portrait of Philetaerus, and does not agree with my proposed re- 
division of the Pergamene series, but admits that the Attains head coin was 
struck towards the end of the reign of Attains I. To him I owe my knowledge 
of the Modena replica of the Attains head (PI. X. 6j whose obverse is from 
the same die as my coin. He also informs rne there is another tetradrachm 
of the Fo.v type at Florence, both obverse and reverse being from the same 
dies as the Berlin specimen. 


II. — Seleucus, Sox of Axtiochus I. 

Mr. Macdonald has suggested that an unknown head on two Seleucid 
coins inscribed BAZIAEnZ ANTIOXOY, that from their style and the 
border of dots belong to the reign of Antiochus I. or his successor, is a 
portrait of Seleucus the eldest son of that king.®^ The obverses of these 
coins are from the same die, and therefore by the .same artist. We have 


‘ Philetaerus’ geui which Fuitwaiigler said uas 
similar hi style to the Pans gem, and {lerhai'S 
by the same artist, is a forgeiy. So no assist- 
ance towards the ideiitihc.atioii of tlio coin 
portrai is to be obtained from gems. Cf. 
Journ. hit. Arch. Xtini. 1903, p. IIO, PI. 
VH. 9, 10. Furtwangler, (icuLiiicn. PI. 33, 10. 

1903, PI. I. 6. 7, p no. I 
would I'efer throughout to this paper by Mr. 
Macdonald, Bevau's Huuse of SrSeiiciis, and 
1*. tVikken's articles on the Antioelii in Paiily- 
tVi-ssowa. 

The head on the=e coins lias been iiientified 
by Dr. voii Fritze as a portrait of Anttocdius 
Hieiax {'J'rojii unci lUnn, p. 503). This is 
shewn by Mr. Macdonald (J //..S’. 1903, p. 110) 
to be an impossible ideutilication, and he gives 
us another portrait of Hierax after proving that 
the head usually called Hierax is Antiochus II. 

1903, PI. II. 1. 3. i). I feel myself 
unable to accept this head as a portr.iit of 
Hierax, for the simple reason that there is no 
difi'erence in the features between it and the 
heads proved by Mr. Macdonald to be Antio- 
chiis II. No other supposed portrait of Hierax 
stands any real test : and yet it is acknow- 
ledged that coins must have been struck for 
Hierax, if only to piay for troops and supplies 
during his wars against his brother Seleucus II. 
and Attains I. The solution seems to me to 
be simple : no coins were sirnok with Hierax' 
OAvn jiortrait. Mr. Macdonald has shewn 
(J.E.S. 1903, p. 1111 that Hierax' supporters. his 
mother Laodice and her friends, coined with 


the head of his father Antiochus II. It seems 
unnecessaiy to explain a rather yoiingeidook- 
iog head of this king, struck alter Ids death, by 
iiiging that because it is young it must he 
Hierax, esjioeially since his paity cau-ed it to 
be struck. Hieia.x when his father died was 
about 10 (Heloch, Or. Ocschcchte IIl.-p. 454), 
and must then have been entirely under his 
mother’s control ; this would account ior his 
not coining with his own head when his 
biother had been driven from Asia Minor 
after tlie battle of Aucyra. From 242 to 
22S during Ids struggle with his brother 
and .\ttalus he was from 14 to 27 ; and as 
he grew older his party's power decrea-ed. 
He ilieil a fugitive in Thrace before 226 
about the age of 28. Hierax probably drew 
most of his supplies from coinage struck by 
cities that helped him, such as Alexandria 
Troa.s. It is reasonable to believe that these 
cities in view of Hierax' uncertain position 
would not have risked their own existence by 
displeasing the rightful king by coining with 
liis usurping brother's portrait. To continue to 
strike with the head of Antiochus II could not 
displease either brother, whichever eventually 
proved victor. That these cities in the Troad 
were but half-hearted supporters of Hiera.x is 
jiroved by their .subse(|Uent steadfast loyalty to 
Attains (Polybius v. 78). The only evidence 
that Hierax was made viceroy in Asia Minor by 
Seleucus II. is Justimis (xxvii. 2. 6). He is 
not, liowever, mentioned in the cuneiform 
in.-eriptions as sneh. 
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to deal then with one die only. On a close comparison of this head with 
Mr. Macdonald's standard portrait of Antiochus II.,'’ the feature.s appear 
the same. have not two different persons, but two portraits of one 

person. The features do not vary : only the method of treating them is 
different. The eyes in both heads are deep set, but look out straight 
forward from large sockets. The line of each nose curves out to a point ; 
the lips are thick and project : and in each case the line of the jaw sweeps 
round to a firm chin. But the treatment of the young king’s head 
differs. The standard portrait is that of a lean, energetic, but sulky-look- 
ing vouth not yet fully developed. The other head is that of a chubby, 
disagreeable child somewhat idealized. But even if this identification is 
not accepted, there are still grave reasons for refusing to acknowledge it as 
the head of Seleucus. The coins as sliewn by Mr. Macdonald were struck 
in the Troad. Seleucus was associated with his father, and was viceroy in 
Babylonia as Antiochus I. had been before him. His lather’s rule as 
viceroy had been only over the lauds east of the Euphrates.’’® There is 
every reason to suppo.se that Antiochus I. imitated his father, and made his 
son viceroy only as regards territorie.s east of the Euphrates, If Seleucus’ 
writ did not run west of that river, why should hi.s head appear on coins 
struck in the Troad ? In the Branchidae inscription which is now taken 
to refer to Seleucus I. and Antiochus both BacnXeh are mentioned in the 
heading, but it is Seleucus alone who writes the letter. Similarly a rescript 
to Erythrae dealing with contributions for the Galatian war i.s written by 
Antiochus I. alone. Antiochus the young son of Antiochus III. wrote a 
letter to the citizens of Magnesia ad Maeandrum in his own name.®® But 
in this letter he makes special mention of his father, and remarks on 
TO Trpo? ifie i|r>;^(crpa. And further the letter is inscribed on the same 
pillar as and below a letter of his father replying to a similar letter and an 
embasay of the Magnesians about the festival of Artemis Leucopliryene. 

The Sigean inscription,®® which is in honour of a physician for his 
loyalty towards the /Sao-iXei? Antiochus and Seleucus, and for his successful 
treatment of Antiochus, probably, as Wilcken suggests, refers to 
Antiochus I. and his sou. But it is no evidence that Seleucus had any 
authority in the Troad. Nor does the decree*® of the Ionic Confederation 
addressed Tot9 re iSacriXeOcrt ’Avtio^w ko-I ’ AvTLo-yu) Kai rf) ^aaiXiaarj 
'S.TpaTovLKT} prove that the junior ^acriXevt; had authority outside of his own 
special territories. To judge by the coin inscriptions, Antiochus I., when 
acting as his father's viceroy in Babylonia, was not full /SautXeu?. The coins 


J.JI.S. 1903. PI. I. 3, 1 ). lOS, also 
PI. I. 10. 

A{ip. Si/r. o’2. 

JIv. ilat'donald suggests a possible answer 
to this. oj>. cit. p. 111. 

C.I.G. 2852 = Ditteiiberger,* Syll. 17U. 
Hicks, 175. 


r. tVikken in Pauly- Wissowa s.n. Antio- 
chiis.-‘ Haussoiillier. Rcc. Philol. 1898, p. 121, 
1900. p. 256. 

=■ Hicks.i 164. 

Korn, lu^clirir'r.. r. Magnesia a. M. 18, 19. 
Hicks,* 165. Dittonb. Syll,^ 157. 

Michel, 486. 
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are inscribed ANTIOXOY ZEAEYKOY BAZIAEnZ,^^ Antioclius, sou of 
king Seleucus. That this translation is correct is 23 rov'ed by the inscriptions 
which in every case use the plural, /Sao-tXet?. And Pliny *- mentions Jjerno- 
dainas Seleuci et Antiochi reguin dux : this is clearly a translation of A>?^o- 
SdfJ.a‘; SeXevKov ical KvTid'yov ^acriXeatv arpaTr/yot;. The right of coinage 
was far more of a royal prerogative than mere titles on honorary inscriptions. 
Antiochus seems to have coined under license from his father. There are 
coins extant however struck in the types of Seleucus I.'*^ healing a different 
inscription BAZIAEnZ ZEAEYKOY ANTIOXOY (Ph X. 9). These coins 
are all of Indian jJrovenance ; they are of Bactrian fabric and were all struck 
at the same mint, probably Dionysopolis or Xysa. Six rightl}- attributed 
these to Seleucus the son of Antiochus I. Seleucus made himself full ^aaiXeix;, 
and coined in his own name, styling himself son of Antiochus merel}' for form's 
sake, before declaring himself fully independent. These coins explain why 
Antiochus decreed his eldest son’s death. John of Antioch says oto 
’ AvTioyov . . . 0 / 6 ? '^iXevKot; Ka\ ’Ai/rto^o? o einKXgdei^ de6<;- dXX’ 6 /aev 
XiXevKo?, eTTi^ovXeveiv VTroTrrevdel'i tm ■Korpl, KaTaKTeiverai. Trogus 
merely mentions Ut in Syria rex Antiochus coynornine Soter, cdtero filio occiso, 
altcru rege nancu'ycdo, dccesserit. We now have a fairly clear idea of the 
nature of Seleucus’ crime. He not only meditated but had actually begun 
to carry out a to rebel against his father. When this occurred is 
uncertain. Our authorities for dating this event would be the cuneiform 
tablets from Babylon. And these, even if rightly read, contradict one 
another. They give us the following list of kings for the reign of 
Antiochus I. ; 

Seleucid Era, 37. Antiochus and Seleucus.*' 

38. Antiochus and Seleucus.*' 

39. Antiochus and Antiochus.*® 

43. Antiochus and Seleucus.*^ 

46. Antiochus and Antiochus his son.*® 

47. Antiochus, the great king, and Antiochus.*^ 

49. Antiochus and Seleucus.*® 

Lehmann,®® however, has recently shewn that the heading for the year 
39 should read Antiochus and Seleucus. We must then assume that Seleucus 
met the fate he deserved in 268-267 B.C., as the heading for the year 43 


Gardner, Kum, Chr. 1880, p. 189. Six, 
do. 1898, p. 226. 

Xat. Hist. vi. IS. 

Ohv. Bearded Zeus laurel wreathed, Ect. 
Athena driving quadriga of elephants. 

Six, Num. Chr., loo. cit. Cf. Gardner, 
Icc. cit. 

" F.H.G. iv. 538, 55. 

■*'* Pi'ol. xxvi. Malalas sa 3 ’s Seleucus died 
young, p. 205. 


Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie, vii. p. 226. 

■*- do. viii. p. 108. For year 59 one tablet 
gives as king Antiochus, but another tablet of 
the same year gives as king Seleucus : and in 
year 59 Antiochus II. was sole king. 

Schrader, Keiliiuchi'ift. Bihliothek iii. 2, 
p, 136. 

Lehmann, Beilr. z. alt. Geschichte, 1903, 
p. 526, 1. 
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dates from Adar (= March 2C8). Since Antiochus’ marriage with Stratoiiike 
took place about 294-293, Selencus, if he wa.s horn as early as 292, was 17 
in 275. Lhifortunately. however, there are no tablets for the earlier years of 
Antiochus’ reign, so we cannot say whether this was Selencus’ first year as 
\ iceroy or not. Perhaps he was not of age till 275. His younger brother 
Antiochus, who was 4i) when he died in 24C, was therefore 20 when made 
viceroy about 266. Hi.s immediate promotion shews lie wa.s of age. Also 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was betrothed to Cleopatra, dan. liter of Anti- 
ochus III., about 19S, did not marry her till 193, when he was about 18.“^ 
Very possibly Selencus’ appointment as viceroy was part of Antiochus’ 
preparations for the first Syrian war, which was already begun in 274, 
though in late autumn 275 there was still peace.®- In connexion with this 
war to secure an alliance between Magas and Antiochus, Apame, the latter’s 
daughter, was married to ilagas not later than 274 Apame’s daughter, 
Berenike, was of marriageable age when Magas died (258-250), therefore 
Apame was probably at least 16 in 274.®^ If she was older than Selencus, 
he would have been barely 10 when made viceroy in 275 : this seems hardly 
probable, though it is possible. Antiochus III. made his son viceroy when 
only 12, and Antiochus, sou of Antiochus IV., was only 3 when declared 
viceroy. Still in spite of the fragmentary nature of the history of the 
period, we have been enabled to patch together enough to give us a passing 
glimpse of tlie character of Selencus, who fell a victim to his own unforrunate 
aiiihition. as might have been expected from a grandson of Demetrius 
Poliorketes. 

A. J. B. W. 


Malially, uf Pluuiiia-<. ]■. 3u6. 
Lclimaiin, op. cit. ]i. 4S‘S sqq. 

Hei Slater Stiatouikemaini-.l DemetiiusII. 
of Macedonia: there is no reason to supjiose 
with Wilcken tPaulv-Wissowa s.n. Apame 3i 
tiiat Apaiiie was the younger beeause Eusebiu-, 


(1. 241)1 mentiun^ Stiatonike first. All the 
d.ites as regards Stratonike’s marriage and 
divoree and hei husband’s biith are conjec- 
tural. ty. lielooh, I.T/-. GcsOiichte III.-, p. 93, 
■'qq- 



NAUKRATIS, 1903. 


In the spring of 1903 I was enabled by a grant from the Craven Fund 
of the University of Oxford to return to the site of Naukratis Having left 
certain parts of the Mounds unexplored in 1899 ' because they were either too 
high, or too sodden with the infiltration of water, I intended to attack them 
whenever the silaJJt diggers should have I’enioved the unproductive upper 
layers, and a season of low Nile level had occurred. The results of this 
campaign, the last, I expect, that will be undertaken at Naukratis, I embody 
in the following Report, discussing at the same time certain points on which 
new light can be thrown from other sources. 

A . — The Site. 

The identification of the site of Naukratis, so brilliantly made by 
Mr. Petrie, has never been cpiestioned. All scholars agree, moreover, with 
his contention that Naukratis lay to west, not east, of the Great or ‘ Agatho- 
daemon ’ Nile of Ptolemy. Mr. Petrie, however, maintained that the town 
did not lie actually on that river, but on a derived Canal. His grounds were 
these. (1) Herodotus (ii. 97) says that during the Inundation there was water- 
passage from Naukratis to Memphis under the Pyramids: but that the usual 
way lay by the apex of the Delta (i.c. by the river itself) : (2) Strabo (xvii. 
23), after mentioning the Nitriote Nome in the course of a geographical 
survey, rvhich proceeded from north to south, says ■n-Xgalov Be kuI evravda 
•7ro\i<; Mer'eXaos iv dptarepa Be in T<p AeXra eir'i fiev tw Trorap.m lt\avKpaTi<;. 
This statement, said Mr. Petrie, in that it placed the town on the left bank 
of the river, was the result of a confusion in Strabos mind. For, in fact, 
Naukratis was on the right of the Canopic Nile as one ascends. Strabo 
should have said on the left of a derived Canal. 

In this interpretation of his autliorities, the arguments for which firiled 
at the time to convince his colleague, Mr. Griffith,^ Mr. Petrie seems to have 


^ See vol. V. lip. 26 ff. Naukratis on the East of the river, not 

- yank. ii. p 83. I do not agree with Mr. supjiosing ‘ Delta’ as used hy Strabo to mean 

Griffith's argument either, though I come to only the land between the rivers : and the fact 

his conclusion. I see no reason for placing that Ptolemy put the Xomc of Naukratis on 
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been wrong. Herodotus in expressly stating that the route via the Pyramids 
existed only in Inunchitinn tirno, and that the usual route was by the river, 
supplies no ground for assuming the existence ot a canal. Nor does Strabo. In 
the passage quoted above, the latter, I have no doubt, meant by ev apiarepa, 
to left, not of the river, but oj the itniotc iSonie and 2Icndau», to which he had 
iust conducted his readers. From that digression into the western desert he 
returns eastward {i.e. to the left hand) to the Delta (by which he probably 
understood, as we do now, not only the area between the Niles, but the Avhole 
fan of irrigated land) and clearly states that Naukratis lay on the River. To 
the ordinary authorities, which support him in this, may be added the Coptic 
recital of the IMa'rt y rdoni of the Biased. Eyiinuchiis, edited and translated b}’ 
F. Rossi, AA’herein the Saint is brought to ‘the place called Naukratis and 
there remained, on the river.’ On the great stela of Nectanebo discovered 
upon the site of Naukratis in 1899 (published by G. Maspero and commented 
on later by Messrs. Erman and Wilcken f it is enacted that the stone be set 
up in Naukratis on the hank of tlo- Anu ('me) streurn, i.e., without doubt, on 
the bank of the Great River. 


B. — History. 

(1) Foundation. 

The question whether Naukratis existed before the settlement of 
Greeks there by Amasis (circa 570 B.c.) is still open : but a netv aspect has 
been given to it by facts not sufficiently considered in the original contro- 
versy between Messrs. Petrie and Gardner on the one hand “ and G. Hirschfeld 
on the other,*^ or in the rtsvmie of M. Mallet.’ Attention tvas drawn 
repeatedly in B.S.A. vol. v.^ as a result of the excavations of 1899, to the 
distinctively Egyptian character of the southern half of the Mounds ; and 
among other inferences, the suggestion was once more made*-* that therecA-asa 
distinct Egyptian town on the site Avhich existed before 570 B.c. The 
first part of this suggestion found almost immediate support through the 
discovery of the stela of Nectanebo, already mentioned (it came to light 
almost in the centre of the southern area called by Mr. Petrie ‘ The Great 
Temenos ’) ; for this speaks of the place under an Egyptian name, Pi-emrof’ 
adding ‘ called Naukratis.’ But an inscription of the fourth century has, 


the East does not justify Mr. Griffith in saying 
that although Ptolemy expressly stated the 
town was on the west, he was really picturing 
it to himself as on the east 1 It is worth 
notice that, in the Revenue Papyrus of Phil- 
adelphus, there is no ICaukratite Xome, but 
JTaukr.itis itself is attached to the Saitic, 
evidently as a place not in the Xome, but near 
it. (XalrTjs (j'uv NaaK^drei.) 

'■ Pap. L’optidd iluv.o Turinese in Mem. R. 
Aecad Scienze Torino, 2nd .Ser., vol. xxxviii. 
pp. 271-298. 

•* C. R. Acad. Inser. 1399 ; Cairo Museum 


Cat. : Zeiheh. fur Agupt. Sprache 38, part 2, 
p. 127. 

® .See esp. the former’s letter to the Acadenuj, 
July 16, 1887 ; and the latter’s remarks on p. 
71, and elsewhere of Nav.k. li. 

*’ Rh. Mus. 43, p. 209. 

Mini. JlisslOH dll C'aire, 1893. 

® .See esp. pp. 45-48. 

® It was made in Smith’s Diet. Geog. s.v. and 
was repeated by Mallet, op. eit. j). 150. 

Erman, l.o., but according to Maspro, 
Pa-meraiti. 
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of course, but little bearing on the second part of the suggestion, xu. that 
such a town existed in the sixth, seventh, or earlier centuries. 

The excavations of 1903, however, while fully confirming the distinction 
of the site into a northern Greek cpiarter and a southern Egyptian quarter, 
also tended to support a suggestion first made by Mr. Petrie,^^ that the south 
part of the site was the earliest occupied. The thick burnt bottom stratum, 
which ilr. Petrie dated before all other human remains on the site, was 
found wherever we sank pits between Mr. Petrie’s ‘ Scarab Factory ’ and his 
‘ Great Temenos,’ but nowhere either north or south of this area. In a series 
of pits, which I pushed southward from the southern edge of the central 
excavated area up to and even within the southern limit of the ‘ Great 
Temenos ’ area, the basal mud occurred at an average depth of 5 feet. 
Upon it, varying from one to two feet in thickness, lay this burnt stratum 
of charcoal and ash, containing no sherds but rough ‘ kitchen ’ ware in which 
I fail to detect any necessarily Greek character: while the two undisturbed 
feet of deposit superincumbent contained a little painted white-faced 
Naukratite pottery (such as that which lies in the bottom stratum on the 
north) and black-figured sherds, and abundance of fragments of figurines and 
amulets in the same glazed ‘ sandy ware ’ as that described by ilr. Petrie 
{Xauh. i. p. 14). The uppermost stratum was naturally a hotchpotch of 
disturbed stufi:’, among which, howevei'j occurred only a very small amount of 
Greek sherds. This region has been the scene of a conflagration, which 
devastated but a small area, and may either have been accidental or kindled 
with intent to effect a certain clearance. 

The glazed ‘ sandy ware ’ objects, which are the rarest of finds at the 
north end of the Mounds, but on the south the most frequent, at whatever 
point a pit is sunk, occurred with these scraps of the earliest painted Naukra- 
tite vases, but also at a lower level than the latter were ever found. The 
beginning of the fabric must therefore be dated before that of the local 
painted pottery of Greek manufacture. It had been a flourishing industiy 
for some time before the latter began, but it flourished in the south of the 
site only. 

To show how the classes of remains differ at the two ends of the site, 
I quote from my day book that on May 1st and 2nd, while digging exclusively 
in the southern quarter, ^Ir. Edgar and I found five Egyptian bronze figurines : 
fragments of three faience bowls with incised patterns and hieroglyphics : two 
stone figurines, Egyptian style : one alabastron : seventy-three glazed sandy' 
ware Egyptian cult figurines or amulets : and seven painted Greek sherds. 
Whereas in the three weeks during which we dug out the north end, and 
there found so much Greek painted ware that after wholesale rejection we 
had to pack nearly a thousand specimens, we came across no Egyptian 
bronzes ; no incised faience ; and under twenty objects, all told, in glazed 
‘ sandy' ware.’ 

It is not necessary to insist further on this distinction between the north 


“ Nauk. i. p. 21, but somewliat unaccountably coiitraJicted by Mr. Gardner, Xfi.vk. ii. p. 34. 
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and south towns, between Pi-emro and Naukratis. It was sufficiently set forth 
in B.S.A. V., and indeed was indicated in the Memoirs of Messrs. Petrie and 
Gardner themselves. But, if it be conceded also (as seems inevitable) that 
the Egyptian end of the site was the earliest inhabited, then the arguments 
of those o'entlemen, claiming an earlier date than 570 for the Greek settle- 
ment, on the ground that there is evidence of prior settlement on the site 
itself, lose their cogency : for that evidence refers, not to the Greek, but to 
the Egyptian town. I need only call further attention to Mr. Edgar’s 
argument, stated in B.S.A. v. p. 49, that the glazed ‘ sandy ware,’ if not 
Egyptian, was probably a Phoenician and certainly not a Greek fabric — an 
argument which has not been assailed. 

Although, however, the Egyptian town was the earlier, the contention 
that Greeks were settled on some part of the site before 570 is not disposed 
of, if it can be supported on grounds independent of the earlier remains in 
the southern Mound. The literary argument stands where Hirschfeld, 
Gardner, and Mallet left it, e.xcept for this fact — that if there were a previous 
Egyptian town, Herodotus’ phrase in regard to Amasis’ settlement, rotcrt 
(iTTiKveviievoicn e’<? Ar/vTTToif tBcoKe 'S.avKpaTiv iroXiv evoiKrjaaL, becomes 
intelligible, without assuming the previous presence of Greeks {ci. Naulc. i. 
p. 4 and ii. p. 711. The cpigraphic argument ot Mr. Gardner has not been 
re-a.«.serted during the past live years against the destructive criticism of 
-Mr. Edgar (B.S.A. v, p. b'2), and has not received any support from the 
inscribed sherds found in either of the later e.xcavations. 

On the whole, however, though agreeing with Hirschfeld that the state- 
ment of Strabo (p. 801). owing to his use of the word may refer to 

.so long a space of time as to be quite reconcileable with the Herodptean date, 
I see no ailequate reason for rejecting the previous presence of Milesians on 
a small part of the site later devoted to a general Foreign Concession. 
There is some, if very little, independent positive evidence for it (of an 
inferential sort) in the statement whicli Jerome repeated fiom Castor, and in 
the tale of Polycharrnos, cited by Athenaeus .'xv. IS); wliile there is no 
direct evidence proving a negative. 

( il ) I u'(Si)iG'(hs. 

e) Mr. Petries argument tliat the town suffered a great general 
disaster early in the sixth century (which he ascribed to the troubles 
attendant on the succession of Amasis) was based on (1) the existence of the 
burnt bottom stratum, . 2) the sudden cessation of the scarab manufacture at 
the opening ot the reign of Amasis. It is gTeatly weakened by our 
observation (which notldng in his own excavation-notes contradicts) that 
the burnt stratum is limited to a small area ; and by Mr. Edgar’s probable 
"'Uggestiijn that the scarab manufactory, being a Phoenician affair, ceased 
(it indeed it did cease) on the concession of a part of the site to the Greeks 

T}d‘ ar^irunient from the ub^puce of Amasis* one : for Xeclio's name is etjually ■wanting, 
tai touches is, as Mallet showed, a very weak 
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by Amasis. For tins concession may reasonably be supposed to have excluded 
other foreigners. On the whole, therefore, it is unnecessary to assume any 
more cataclysmal event at this period than the disturbance of other aliens 
by the Greeks settled under the terms of Amasis’ concession, which I still 
regard as a measure of compulsion and restriction rather than favour. 

(b) The argument stated in B.S.A. v. p. 36 that there was no subsequent 
interruption of Naukratite prosperity was not supported by the observations 
made in 1908. Mr. Gardner, who judged, from the state in which he 
found votive objects distributed round the southern Aphrodite Shrine, that 
‘ some calamity befell the city’ (during the Persian invasion under Cambyses) 
seems to have been right, although other causes might have led to the 
breaking and casting forth of dedicated vessels. There is clear evidence that 
the structures in the Northern Temenos, which I name the Hellenion, were 
restored practically from the foundation in the first half of the fifth century. 
(See below, p. 114.1 The first explorers argued from their failure to 
find good red-figured pottery. This negative observation has been weakened 
by the sherds unearthed in 1899, and still more in 1903. Red-figured ware 
of several peiiods and of all qualities, including the very finest, occurred in 
the northern Temenos; as also did the later varieties of black-figured ware. 
But imported red-figured ware of the early period of severe style was, in 
fact, found very rarel}-; and this fact points to an interval of commercial 
stagnation having taken place in the first half of the fifth century before the 
visit of Herodotus. 

it’) A general Ptolemaic restoration, involving the rebuilding of the 
northern shrines on artificial mounds of sand, heaped over their ancient sites, 
is certain. But, as was said in B.S.A. v. p. 37, this may be supposed to have 
been due not to the city having fallen to ruin, and much less to its having- 
lain in ruin for any length of time, but simply to the well known Ptolemaic 
policy of renovating, almost refounding, cities and shrines throughout Egypt 
as a justification of the new Dynasty. This, as before suggested, had to be 
clone at Naukratis in a thoroughgoing way, probably owing to rising damp. 
As will be stated more in detail when we come to speak of the Hellenion, a 
belt of unproductive sand was found to overlie remains ranging from the 
first half of the sixth to the latter half of the fourth centuries, many of 
which, notably those of an architectural nature, had obviously been bedded 
down to receive the sand. Above this belt were found the pavements and 
walls of a connected series of chambers, in which nothing pre-Ptolemaic 
occurred. 

(3) Extinction. 

The disappearance of Naukratis has certainly been dated by Mr. Petrie 
too early. His argument that, after a period of revived prosperity under the 
Ptolemies, the city decayed rapidly under the Empire, is probably stated too 
strongly. The decay was only relative. A community, which could produce 
men of letters and philosophers in the third century A.D., was still vigorous ; 
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and that it was by no means so extinct as Mr, Petrie maintained, by the end 
of that century, is amply proved by the inclusion of Naukratis in lists of 
important towns and bishoprics of much later date, e.g. the Greek lists of 
Hierocles (early 6th cent.), and Leo and the Coptic List of Episcopal Sees, 
published (from two MSS.) by M. Amelineau as fourth appendix to his 
Geogmpliie de I’Egypte d V Epoque CopfeP It is mentioned in the stories of 
two Coptic martyrdoms,!^ and a merchant of the place plays a part in 
Heliodorus’ AetMopica, written late in the fourth century. The name does 
not occur, however, in any of the later Coptic Scalae (see Appendices to 
Amelineau op. cit.), and we may therefore infer that Naukratis had lapsed 
by about the tenth century to a village, or rather to a group of villages, of 
which Nekrash, Gayif, and Nebireh survive. 

C.— Topography. 

(1) The Helhnion. 

Whatever the date of the first settlement by Greeks, no one has ever 
ascribed the foundation of the Hellenion by the nine cities of Asia to’ an 
earlier period than 570. The only question concerns its position on the site 
and its identification with existing remains. It may incidentally be remarked 
that Mr. Petrie, in his original publication, constantly assumed two things in 
regard to it which the text of Herodotus does not warrant, (1) that it was 
called the P<oi-Hellenion ; (2) that the market, presided over by the same 
nine cities, was held in its Temenos. 

Mr. Petrie located the Hellenion in an area at the south end of the site, 
which he called the ‘ Great Temenos,’ and drew certain historical inferences 
from the remains there observed, which were accepted by Mr. E. A. Gardner, 
and by scholars generally up to 1899. In that year, as the main result of my 
first campaign on the site, I advanced the view that the Hellenion had 
nothing to do with the ‘Great Temenos’ at all, but was to be found in 
another Temenos at the north end of the Mounds — in the Greek quarter, in 
fact, not the Egyptian (B.S.A. v. pp. 42 tf.). In 1903, I was able (thanks to 
an unusually dry season) to continue the exploration of the northern Temenos, 
as far as the extreme limits of uncultivated land : but before the results are 
described a word must be said about the rival site, the ‘Great Temenos.’ 

(a) The ‘ (rceut Temenos.’ 

One of my principal objects in returning to the site of Naukratis in 
1 903. was to probe for foundation-deposits which might show under what 
Pharaoh was built the immense Wall, described and mapped by Mr. Petrie 
as surrounding his ‘ Great Temenos.’ In the event I spent a week searching 
tor its north-west corner, the only one whose position on Mr. Petrie’s plan lay 
clear ot cultivation or houses. I may say at once that not only did I never 
succeed in finding that corner, but — a most unlooked-for result — I never 


Cf, also ihid. p. 271 


V. supra, p. 106, and Amelineau p. 271. 
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found any clear evidence of the existence of a Great Wall of any kind. As 
Mr. Petrie’s benchmarks were no longer recognizable, and his plan had been 
somewhat roughly made, I could not lay down on my own chart the position 
of the invisible corner with any precision ; and I had to make wide casts 
for it from various sides. I first tried to hit the outer face of the north 
wall of his ‘ Temenos ’ by a series of pits pushed up from the north : then I 
tried to get the inner faces both of that wall and the western wall by a 
similar method from within the ‘ Temenos ’ : then I tried for the outward 
face of the western wall, beginning far outside the possible area on the west, 
and advancing eastwards. In this way I have no manner of doubt that I 
completely traversed in several places the lines on which both the north and 
west walls ought to have been. But I never found any solid mass of brick- 
work of one-fourth the dimension ascribed by Mr. Petrie to his ‘ Great Wall.’ 
What I did find was a much ruined complex of buildings, the lower of which 
were made of bricks of the dimensions recorded by Mr. Petrie in his Temenos 
Wall.; while the upper, surviving as one upstanding block in the very centre 
of the line in which the north wall of the Temenos was to be looked for, 
showed beneath their lowest courses a belt of earth containing pottery 
(including a few bits of Greek wares) not earlier than the fifth century B c. 
The broadest wall actually lighted upon in these trials was one running 
north and south, measuring sixteen feet across : it formed the west side 
of a group of chambers, which had the character of a dwelling house. On 
every occasion on which I found a wall, chambers eventually opened on either 
hand of it, before a quarter of the requisite solid breadth had been revealed. 

Since the cemetery mound on the south-west, which Mr. Petrie believed 
to be a surviving part of the Wall, was still there to guide me, it is not possible 
that I can have missed altogether the line of both the west and north walls 
of the Temenos as plotted by Mr. Petrie. Nor can it be supposed, in view of 
the antiquity which Mr. Petrie claimed for his Temenos Wall, that I was 
digging below its original site, and opening out chambers antecedent to its 
foundation. Therefore, with all diffidence (for it is almost impossible in such 
a case to prove an absolute negative), I must state my conviction that 
(for once) Mr. Petrie was mistaken in the nature of certain masses of 
construction, which exist on three sides of the area called by him the 
‘ Great Temenos ’ ; and that these represent not a solid wall of brickwork, 
but an aggregate of house remains, piled up round a lower area, wherein 
lay the Egyptian temples and public buildings, of which one contained the 
Nectanebo Stda, and another was excavated by Mr. Petrie himself and regarded 
as a Greek fort. This area was, in fact, the central area of the town, Pi-emro. 
I make this suggestion with the better assurance since it does not appear 
from Mr. Petrie’s own narrative that he ever tested the nature of these masses 
of construction by systematic digging. He seems (p. 24) to have relied 
mainly on the statement of local Arabs that there had been within their 
memory mounds on three sides of this area, as high as that surviving mound 
on the south-west, which he did not excavate for fear of disturbing modern 
graves. These other mounds, he says, were already reduced in 1884 to the 
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general level. As for the high mound on the south-west, still surviving, this 
also appears to me, who have often examined it, not to be a solid mass of 
brickwork at all, but a nucleus of chambers, such as that I found on the 
north-west. Mr. Petrie may have been deceived by the outcrop on its inner 
face of some continuous house-wall, now removed. In a word, I venture to 
assert not only that there is nothing answering to the Helleuion in this part 
of the mounds, but no Great Temenos at all. Probably there existed here 
small precincts of Egyptian deities (to one of which the Ptolemaic pylon 
explored by Mr. Petrie gave access), surrounded by a high ring of mud-brick 
houses. 

I trust it will not seem presumptuous if I say that at the time and 
under the circumstances in which a greater digger than myself e.xplored 
tliis area, such a mistake as I have supposed was well nigh inevitable. 
Indeed the mistake (if such it was) was acquiesced in by all Mr. Petrie’s 
coadjutors and by myself in 1899. Although I had then every reason to 
transfer the Helleniou from this area, its superficial resemblance to a Temenos 
made me accept it without question as one great enclosure. In 1884, the 
deposit was much deeper over all the area. To follow the faces of the 
supposed enclosure walls could only have been done at great expenditure of 
time and money : to cut a test trench across or sink a pit upon the surface 
was probably to be confirmed in error: for the former was as likely as not to 
hit a broad wall whicli would continue along the a.xis of the trench ; the 
latter to descend on to solid brickwork. Starting with the presumption 
that a great Temenos, other than those he had found in the north centre, 
must c.xist on the site, and ha\ing no reason to distrust a southern situation 
for this. Mr. Petrie couM hardly help finding it in the vast southern quadri- 
lateral hollow. 

(hj The hS o'l'therii Tniiiitoi. 

The first part ot the campaign ot 199o was devoted to the rival site on 
the north, the Temenos which I discovered in 1899, and identified with the 
Helleuion, because of its locality, the great size of its outer walls, and the 
occurrence within it of dedications not onlv to various individual o-qJs but 
to the Weol TOW ’ EWi'ji'oij/. not commemorated elsewhere on the site. The 
second exploration confirmed the conclusions of the first in three important 
respects. (1)1 laid baie remain.s of the east wall of this Temenos, finding 
it to be of a breadth comparable to that already found on the west. (2) I 
again found dedications to the ‘Gods of the Grcek.s,’ and others in in- 
dividual honour of Aphrodite, and (for the first time) Artemis. (S) I showed 
that the series of small chambers, opened in 1899, was continued eastward 
light across the Temenos by others belonging to the same periods, and 
similarly containing remains of dedicated pottery, the formulae on which 
seemed to indicate that distinct groups of chambers were devoted to distinct 
deities. 

The exeat ations of 1899 had been suspended in their eastward course on 
the parallel bounding the horizontal series of squares IV (II on the 1899 
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Ficr. 1;. In 1903 I took that line^" as the left Hank limit of an advance 
from south to north. It was useless, however, to begin this advance from 
any points nearer the south wall of the Temeuos than those lying on the 
parallel dividing the vertical series of scjuares F and E ; for the area in the 
interval had been scooped out b}' seholckin during the past four years below 
the original surface of the basal mud. Nor indeed were any but isolated 
patches of deposit left in the E and D squares. 

The men on the extreme right hank of mv line found themselves at 
once upon a broad wall, running north and south, the east face of which 
could not be clearly determined. A breadth of at least 2.5 feet was 
established, but this is by no means the whole dimension. This was 
un([uo.stionab]y the eastern wall of the Temenos or Temple ; for beyond it 
(as proved by repeated trials) dedicated sherds were not found, and the 
dejiosit seemed to contain only remains of houses. This wall, being based 
on the mud, belongs to the first construction. Its bricks are 14 inches long, 
and from 7 to ol inches bioad. To the same period belong all the very 
scanty remains of walls found up to the parallel dividing E and D. Every 
later structure has been"^ cleared away by aehrikhin, and heaps of their 
refuse lie on the mud, from which some terracotta moulds and sevei'al bits 
of dedicated potteiy, including the ‘ Herod otu.s ' base (Inscr. Xo. (j), wei-e 
I'ecovered. In a small patch of undisturbed deposit, just west of 66,. were 
found the fi’agments of the Horsemen Vase (PI. V. 1) at a height of K.i 
inches above the basal mud. 

The fragmentary range of chambers, next encountered on the north, 
was embedded in deeper patches of deposit, and the spaces 57 , 59 , 61 , 64 
65 . are all, in their existing disposition, to be ascribed to the same period 
as the earlier part of the Aphrodite Shrine, which was uncovered to west of 
them in 1S99, i.c. the earlier part of the fifth century. For a uniform 
interval of deposit occurs under the lowest courses of their walls, averaging- 
two feet in tliickne.ss and containing great quantity of sherds of eailv local 
and imported black-figured wares. Not till well above their foundation 
levels did red-figuied ware occur, and then in fair abundance; e.ff. the a-idi- 
tional fragments of the ‘ ^Tr](jlj^opov' kyli.x (p. 120) were found in the 
south dooi way of 64 just above the bedded blocks there shown on the plan, 
which probably uiulerlay a lost tlireshokl stone. 

This lowe-st stratum of deposit and the structural change which rook 
place immediately alter the latest period that it represents were seen best 
in chamber 63 , which in its actual form, like all the range in which it occurs 
; 10 , 56 , 58 , 60 , 63 , 62 ;, belongs to tlie Ptolemaic reconstruction. Here, 
alter clearing the actual chamber, whose walls were preserved to a height mf 


In the Eirk I't '•mviviin; Iieiicliiiiai v-s of 
the tillGil-iit wt'll, iiiaikKil 35 "ii the 
pi. in, it.i a T" niv forniei 

So inu-'li h.il tli.‘ aiDT all ai.out it been woiked 
u\r r auGiin l>v ti’at the month of tin*, 


^\eIl, \vhi< h hci'l been left in a depression, was 
now elevated in a small mound. 

Except one fra^mieiit *d coiieiete paving 
2 It. above the mud level, which belongs to the 
liist leeon-stniction. 
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about three feet, and finding in it red-figured ware ranging from the Graeco- 
Roman period back to the third century B.C'., fragments of Hellenistic terra- 
cottas and half a plaster antefix mask, we had (as in 1899) to hack through 
some feet^" of unproductive muddy sand, into which the foundation courses 
of the Ptolemaic walls were sunk two feet. Under this a stratum of squared 
stones emerged, so carefully bedded down as to look like a pavement, but 
showing' no signs of footwear. Among these were two large fragments of 
rough stone gutters ; several stones concave on one side, which looked like 
parts of a well-mouth ; and the small stela, shown in Fig. 8. This was 
bedded down face upwards among, and flush with, the other blocks. In 
treatment it is exactly parallel to the ‘ Warrior Relief,’ found hard by in 
1899 {B.S.A. V. Plate IX. and p. 65), and, like it, was possibly a painted 
gravestone. Its mixed Egyptian and Greek st 3 ’le is interesting. Lying 
immediately under this bedding of stones was an Athenian silver didrachm 
of the archaic style of the early fifth century, and at precisely their level, 
but at a spot where the stone stratum failed, was found a terracotta 
representing the Infant Heiakles. Some good red -figured fragments also 
occurred, at the same level. These stones proved to overlie two feet of earh- 
deposit like that observed to south of them — full of early local wares of 
many varieties, including several white-faced scraps with traces of painted 
dedications. 

We were able both here and in 62 to clear the surfirce of the basal 
mud thoroughly, before too much water filtered in ; but in 60 and 58 
this could not be so satisfactorih’ done In 58, however, we succeeded m 
uncovering a patch of pavement of thin concrete, laid within two inches of 
the basal mud, and o feet 10 inches below the well marked floor level of the 
Ptolemaic restoration. On the Ptolemaic floor of chamber 10 was much 
fallen wall-plaster of brilliant blue. 

The chamber last named, in which were found several Aphrodite dedica- 
tions and (beneath the Ptolemaic floor) small terracotta heads of the tvpe 
discovered so abundantly hard by on the west, seems to have belonged to the 
Aphrodite Shrine to west of it. The only intelligible dedications (besides 
those to ‘ Gods of the Greeks ’ which occurred in 57 and 63), found in the 
eastern chambers, were two (in 63 and 62, both in the lower stratum) 
showing parts of the name Artemis {Inscr. No. 8 and another not figured). 
From so small a number it would be unsafe to name this group the Artemis 
Shrine, more especially as one terracotta and two heads seem rather to 
indicate an ascription to Herakles, dedications to whom were found not far 
off in 1899 (B.S.A. v. p. 32 and laser. Nos. 3, 33, 84). 

This eastern part of the buildings within the Temenos is continuous 
with the western, and, like it, has been entirely reconstructed in the earlj- 
Ptolemaic period by builders who first heaped a mound of sand over bedded- 
down remains of earlier structures, belonging to the early fifth centurv. 


This sand}' stratum vaiies from 7 to 2 Made of a concrete of lime, pounded 

feet in thickness at different points. hrick, aud pebbles. It was f of an inch thick. 
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These last had been erected upon remains of still earlier buildings, coeval 
with the first settlement of Greeks on this northern part of the site, a few 
traces of whose walls and pavements alone survive. The whole mass of 
remains belongs to an edifice, contained through all restorations within the 
same great enclosure walls, and apparently devoted to the worship of several 
individual gods and the ‘ Gods of the Greeks’ as a whole. This it cannot 
be doubtful was the Hellenion which Herodotus saw, and in which possibly 
he dedicated the vase whose base, bearing his name, came to light in 190S 
(Ijiscr. No. 6j. 
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7. . . . : from untouched earth immediately 

S.W. of Mr. Petrie’s ‘ Heraeum.’ 

8 avedr]K\ev ’A/)Te[/riSt ? The order of the words 

strongly favours the restoration of the name as 
Artemis, 
y. ’A<^po]Si'T?j[t]. 

10. ’A0poS/]Tt)[z]. 

11. ’ A(j)[poSiTr)t. 

12 9 ’A^[poSiT7?0 

lo. ’Acf)po[Bir')p. 

14. 'A(;fepoS]iV?)[(] 

1-5. 'Hpd«-[A.]f(()To? ’A^[po3t]Tj?[/]. 

16. TeXeVwn PoSm? ’A(f>po[Bi'T>]L. 

17. Za)(Xo[ 9 ] p,’ avedt)Ke. (^Painted.) 


IS M(]X»jo'(o(n). (Xot from Helleuion.) 

19. ... M«X'>;]<Tto(i') ^[eoi? k.tX. 

20 09 ’^KaT[aiov. 

21 . ? 

22 evva uvidri\Ke. 


Women's dedications are very rare. 

23. ^v6eTo(y). 

24. ? 

25. ? 

26. Ar;]p77Tp/o(i/). 


27 Na]n«pa[T/T7;9 ? (Not from Hellenion.) 

28 "Eppo(y) ifi[e aveOrjKev. ( Painted.) 


29. T(po[/cpdTr ;9 ? (Not from Hellenion.) 

30. EL'<fiar'To(i;). 

31. 'Eppd/3<o9. 

32. Kwpatov. (Only known as a surname of Apollo.) 

33. rLv6o)[i>. (Not from Hellenion.) 

’A'y7)a'(7r7ro[9. 

nd^io9 ? 

34. ? Ev~\8r]fiirj k[ . . . . ’A^r;]i'a(7;[£] ? 

35. Complete. AaKpiof O' 1 cf. A^auk. ii. No. 819. 

36. 1 

37. i 

38. Cypriote, rno-fa-to-1 Cf. B.S.A. v. No. 114 and Aauk. 

ii. No. 864. 

39. ? ‘I?&j«]a£eu 9 . Cf. Aauk. i. No. 666. (Not from 

Hellenion.) On a fragment of b.f. kylix in finest 
style. 

40. M]L'T£X[?;i'ai 09 . (Not from Hellenion.) 

This is a selection, mainly from the Hellenion site, where dedicated 
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sherds have most significance. About forty other inscribed sherds were 
found, many of them being scraps with only a letter or two. These it is not 
worth while to publish : but I may mention that four, obtained from children 
who raked over the rubbish heaps in the centre of the site about the 
Temenos of Apollo, contained piftrt of dedications to that god. An amphora 
neck with a single Phoenician character, Shiti, painted on it was found in 
the Hellenion. Two fragments of inscribed marble were brought to me. 
They read : 

ia) White marble, extreme length 
Lettering of third century B.C. 

! u ; , 1 1 < /\ 

ANArPA<|)HN 
TONTAMIANT 

An ostrakon was sold me on the site, but I suspect it was imported 
from elsewhere. It is broken on all sides. It reads : 

eypeoNH 

A€NOBAABeCTW 

PYMBeKA 

oNien 

D. G. H. 


T.52. [h) Coarse marble, broken on all sides. 

HNr 

NEIN 


A. — POTTt.RY. 

{ Ay Hiss H. L. Loviinci'.) 

[Pi,.vrt;s Y.-VIL] 

lilE excavations recently conducted at Naukratis have yielded nothing 
in tlie way nt pottery that is, strictly speaking, new; considering the 
immen.se qiiantitifs ut sherds found in the course of the earlier diggings, it 
would have been surprising it they bad. None the less the fresh finds 
deserve meiiiiuu, and that on several grounds. Recent discoveries in other 
((iiarters have shed light ou the origin of some of the fabrics in question; 
and tlmugli these results are g'enerally known, it is worth while to resume 
them in an account ot what seems likely to be the last e.xcavation of Naukratis. 
The discot ery ot late Attic r.f. ware in relatively large quantities, and the 
cuiisecpient possibilitt ot dating with some precision the instructive gap in 
the series uf Attic imports, are new facts, and have their bearing on the 
political liistoqt ul the town. Finally, some few of the fragments are of 
sufficient beaut} oi interest to deserve publication on their own merits. 
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The first steps towards dividing out tlie manifold fabrics of Naukratis 
among the various elements of its population were taken by Dr. Boehlau in 
his book lontschen und Itulischen Xelrropolen. The ‘ Rhodian ’ ware of 

Naukratis he claims on convincing grounds for Miletus, dividing it into an 
earlier style which does not employ incised lines, and a later, which combines 
incised with unincised zones of decoration. The excavations in Samos which 
form the starting point of his treatise have put beyond all doubt the Samian 
origin of the Fikellura fabric abundantly found at Naukratis and elsewhere. 
Of the mixed multitude, therefore, that inhabited the Graeco-Egyptian town, 
Milesians and Samians have come by their own. Simultaneous!}- with the 
appearance of Dr. Boehlau’s book Dr. Zahn published ^ a couple of vase 
fragments from Klazomeuai and pointed out their close resemblance to the 
later type of pottery from Tell Defenneh. Dtimmler- had already drawn 
attention to the affinity of this latter fabric with the Klazomeuian Sarcophagi, 
which are in all probability of somewhat later date ; Zaliu’s sherds, which he 
considers to be contemporaneous with the Defenneh ware, supply several 
fresh points of contact. Among the most important characteristics common 
to the two styles are : — (1) the practice of painting in white immediately on 
the clay ground, and then surrounding the white wash with a brown outline, 
at least where precision of form was desired, as in the case of the human 
face, (2) the rendering of inner markings by the same brown paint on white 
and by incised lines on black paint, (3) the frequent use of rows of white 
dots, generally between two incised lines, by way of ornament, (4) the form 
of the horses and their ornamental harness. The Klazomenian fragments 
also belonged to a vessel, or vessels, of the hydria type common at Tell 
Defenneh. 

It may, therefore, be regarded as fairly certain that the Defenneh ware is 
Klazomenian, probably imported, as Zahn holds, from the mother city. The 
first excavations at Naukratis yielded some fragments of this ware, but so few 
that both Professor Petrie and Diimmler regarded them as imports from 
Tell Defenneh, then generally taken to be the home of the fabric. Numerous 
sherds were obtained in the last diggings, and must be connected with the 
Klazomenian element resident in Naukratis. But as they agree minutely 
with the Defenneh ware, it is more probable that they too were imported 
than manufactured locally. It is true that not more than one or two frag- 
ments from Naukratis exhibit the elaborate technique of the best Defenneh 
ware, with its curious combi [lation of outline, silhouette, and incising. 
B 102. 2S in the British Museum, on which are preserved parts of the figures 
of a hoplite and archer, is the best example of this style, which is only 
employed for careful and highly finished work. The large majority are of 
the inferior type also abundantly represented at Tell Defenneh, which has 
abandoned the painted outline and employs white more sparingly, incises 
inner markings on black and white paint alike, and not infrequently makes 
an incised outline round the entire silhouette. It retains, however, the 


Ath. ihtih. 1898, p 3.8. 


Juhrh. 1895, p. 35. 
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ornamental rows of white dots, the horse-trappings and saddle-cloths, and the 
type of male head with the great spreading beard characteristic of the more 
elaborate vases. No distinction can be drawn between the Ivaukratite and 
Defenneh specimens of this ware.'^ The clay is grayish, as is also the case 
with Zahn’s Klazomenian fragments, differing from the warm reddish colour 
of the best Defenneh vases. 

Several of the fragments now in the Ashmolean Museum come from the 
shouldeis of hvJriae, and shew the method of construction in an interesting 
way. The neck, which joins the shoulder at an angle, was made in a separate 
piece au(i inserted in the body, the junction being covered by a clay fillet 
which was afterwards painted red. The same process was used in the case 
Ilf the fraomeut in the British Museum 12S. 1, which comes from Tell 
Defenneh and belongs to the inferior class of ware : the larger and finer 
Defenneh vases were made all in one piece, and the clay fillet which is 
characteristic of the whole series is merely ornamental. 

How much farther the process of parcelling out the motley fabrics of 
Naukratis among her equally motley population may in the future be carried, 
it is of course impossible to predict. 

Among the Attic b. f. fragments pieces of good early style are not 
wanting; ware of the Kleinmeister type however predominates, as in the case 
of the first e.xcavations. But the trade relations of Athens and Naukratis, 
wliich must have lasted through a considerable period, were suddenly broken 
off. The total number of r. f. fragments of the severe period which the site 
of the latter town has yielded is exceedingh’ small, and those belonging to 
the Epictetic circle do not number more than two or three. Of those of 
sevei-e style in the Ashmolean several seem to belong to a single ves.sel, the 
‘ %T')]CFixopov’ kylix in the style of Donris, a fragment of which was published 
in the Annual of the British School, vol. v. One of the more recently found 
jneces fits on to this fragment, which is therefore reproduced with this addition 
(PI. YI. 5), Late r. f. ware on the other hand is abundant ; there are some fine 
pieces, but most of it is of very inferior quality. Pieces of the still later 
stamped black ware were also found. 

The event which broke off intercourse between Athens and Naukratis 
towards the end of the b. f. period, but before the new style had appeared, 
can have been no other than the invasion of Egypt by Kambyses ; and the 
subsequent troubles of Athens herself may well have prevented the resump- 
tion of relations until the best days of the severe period were over. 

The most interesting of the new fragments is that reproduced on Plate 
V. 1. It appears to be the wide funnel-shaped mouth of a bowl similar to 
IS os. I and .3 on Plate X of Naukratis, Pt. I, and is light and thin for its 
size. The clay was first covered with black glaze, and the field was then 
divided into panels by vertical lines of white and red paint enclosing a white 
zigzag line and dot.«. In each panel was painted in white the figure of a 


“ Errlt !. stat ‘int.-ut ,/o i, I a^cnnirtAcrei, ji. 1-3) that iueneil outlines do not ocour on the 
Defenneh ware is incorrect. 
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man on horseback armed with a spear. The inner markings were put in 
with red paint and the whole background was washed over with the same 
colour : but to avoid coming in contact with the very absorbent white, the 
artist left a broad black margin round the figures. Groups of white dots 
were painted on the red background, and under the horses there are remains 
of a vegetable ornament, also in w'hite. The division of the field vertically in 
the geometric manner is exceptional at Naukratis. This piece, both by the 
colouring employed and by the lightness of the fabric, recalls across an 
interval of manj’ centuries the ‘ Kamares ’ ware of Crete, as does also, wdth 
curious fidelity, the polychrome internal ornament of the commonest early 
native painted ware of Naukratis. The resemblances may be accidental, but 
they are noteworthy when the singularity of the Cretan fabric is considered. 

Of the remaining fragments the most noteworthy are the following : — 

Plate YI. 1 : fragment covered with cream glaze : head in purple paint ; 
inner markings given by reserved lines so fine as almost to produce the effect 
of incising. The head w'ears a close-fitting cap surmounted by a snake : a 
cloth hangs from the cap behind. On the famous Caeretan hydria at Vienna 
(Furtwaengler und Reichhold, Vasennia.lerei, PI. LI) Busiris wears a very similar 
cap, undoubtedly intended, as Furtwaengler points out, to represent the 
uraeus head-dress of an Egyptian king. The present instance is a more 
faithful representation, for it preserves the hanging cloth, which is omitted 
on the hydria. This fragment may well belong to a scene from the Busiris 
myth. The way in which the cloth flies out behind suggests that the figure 
was in violent action. 


Plate VI. 2. Fragment of unglazed clay : two figures and part of a third 
forming a procession. The first (fragmentary) carries a thyrsus with a ribbon 
attached ; the second, a vase and wreath ; the third, a thyrsus and what seems 
to be a wreath. The two complete figures also wear wreaths. 

Plate V. 2. Shoulder of hydria of Defeuneh type : three male heads. 

Plate V. 3. Fragment of a flat plate decorated with zones of animals. 
The only complete animal resembles a jackal, and is represented in the act 
of turning, with a degree of realism very unusual in so conventional a scheme 
of ornament. 

Plate VI. 3. Ware of Defenneh type. Satyr of Ionic type, playing 
double flute. 


Plate VII. 1. Fragment found in the Hellenion ; hawk perched on top 
of column or corner of building. Cf. Tanis, Part II., PI. XXV. 1. 


Plate VII. 2. Severe r. f. style : head of Dionysus, wreathed and slightly 

1 1 1 
X 

bearded : leopard on shoulder. In the field 5 (hr. some such name as 

S 


[“AXje^t?) and vine leaf 
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Plate YII. 8, 4, 5. Severe r. f. style : the first two in all probability 
belong to the ‘ 1,TriaL-)(opov ’ kylix (cf. Fig. G infr.) and the third closely 
resembles them both in style and in the thickness of the clay. 

Plate TII. 6. A beautiful specimen of tine r. f. style : warrior with spear : 
inscription 10AE0 5: palmette ornament. 

Plate VI. 4. Fragment of a white kylix in the style of Eiiphronios, 
represents the combat of Herakles and Apollo over the tripod. Portions of 
this kvlix were found in the earlier diggings and are now in the British 
iluseum (v. Hartwig, J/t i.sA’rsfAa/eJi, PI. L). The new fragment was bought on 
the site by Dr. von Bissing (to whom thanks are due for a drawing from 
which the illustration in the text was made) and presented by him to the 
Museum at Munich ; the British Museum has since acquired it by exchange. 

Plate VI. 0 . The ‘ iTrjaL^^opov’ fragment with the addition of the new 
pieces. 

H. L. L. 


F . — Actual State of the Site. 

I H.AVE implied that I consider the site of Naukratis to be now 
evhau.sted. This statement refers to the uncultivated part of it, the 
‘ Mounds ’ proper, all whose superticial rubbish heaps I have had raked over 
repeatedly. There also I have cleared out all ancient wells I could find ; 
but in 1903 I got nothing from any of these, beside rough pottery, except 
a seated pihallic terracotta, headless, and two stone horses and a stone 
‘ sphinx ' figure. The original town undoubtedly extended .^lightly to north 
and east of the limits of the actual fCam, and I do not say that in the 
course of agricultural operations objects may not yet come to light, just as 
did the Nectanebo sttla in 1899. But in this small e.xtent of irrigated land 
very little can be expected to have survived. As for the Kum itself, I have 
satisfied myself that the deep temple areas are now all explored, and the 
shallower mounds to uoitli-east, south-east, and west contain domestic 
remains very scanty in quantity and jtoor in quality. I also sank trial 
pits in both the hamlets which adjoin the site on the north. That 
immediately contiguous with the north-west corner of the Mounds seems to 
be built on an empty stratum of muddy sand some twelve feet thick : and 
so also, in spite of Mr. Gardner's ob-servations (Xni'F. ii. p. 11), did I find the 
second hamlet to be (er-Rashowan). My pits on the edges of its mound went 
down into masses of broken pottery and rubbish of all sorts, evidently ancient 
refuse heaps : my pits in its central part penetrated the same muddy sand as 
in the other hamlet without revealing the vestige of a burial. Both this 
mounil and that on which the hamlet south of it stands seem to me to be 
remains ot the same old canal or river embankment, which crops up again 
under another hamlet further to north-west. I strongly suspect that the Nile 
flowed in antiquity past Nekrash aud down the east face of Kuni Gayif, 
crossing the eastern part ot the area supposed to be a great Temenos by 
Mr. Petrie, wherein, near the bank, stood the Nectanebo stela. Thereafter it 
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swept round the northern end of the mounds, past the Hellenion and hetween 
the two nearest northern hamlets, and so went aw'ay north-westward, leaving 
on its right bank the modern Ezbet er-Eashowau. 


D. G. H. 


G. — Minor Antiquities. 

{By C. C. Edgar') 

Mr. Hogarth’s last brief campaign at Kum Gayif was as fruitful as the 
former excavations in small anticpiities of vai’ious kinds, corresponding to the 
variety of nationalities iu the ancient town. Many of them -were found in 
the trenches and wells — iu which case they could mostly be dated approxi- 
mately by external evidence — but the greater part, as usual, came from the 
small private hoards of the st’?>aM-diggers. The painted vase-fi agments 
have been studied by Miss Lorimer. I shall add a few remarks on some of 
the other objects, more especially on those which were taken as toll by the 
Cairo Museum and which I can describe from direct observation. 

1 . — Un pa inted Pottery. 

In Tunis, Vol. ii. Pis. 33-36, Mr. Petrie has published a large number 
of vases from the Stratopeda, partly Greek, partly Egyptian, and partly 
hybrid. The pottery illustrated below is of the same mixed character. 

Fig. 3 shows a group of more or less complete vases from a •well which 
3Ir. Hogarth excavated in 1899. The two short-necked amphorae in the 
back row belong to a type which is characteristic of the Phoenician sphere 
of influence. It was iu vessels of this form that the wine of Phoenicia 
was imported into Egypt, and that the water of the Nile travelled out in 
turn into the desert : outoi 6 eTrupoiTecov K4pa/j,o<i kuI e^aipeo/j.evo's iv AIjvtttw 
eirl Tov TToXai'ov Kopi^erai ev 'Svpigv. Some of those which are found in 
Egypt have Phoenician inscriptions on them. The one to the left in the 
illustration has three large letters painted in red on one side, but in this 
case they are Greek. The four larger jugs in the second row are typically 
Egyptian : note the rude Bes-head on one of the middle ones. The two 
smaller jugs are more Greek in style, though a similar form is found else- 
where in Egypt {e.g. Cairo Mus., Cut. Gen., No. 3031). As regards the date 
of this group it should be noted that the well in which they were found 
was faced with bricks, whereas the wells containing archaic Greek pottery 
were lined with large cylindrical tiles (much like the Mycenaean well at 
Phylakopi). Freiherr von Bissing, one of the few archaeologists who have 
studied the whole history of Egyptian pottery, tells me that in his opinion 
the native vases in the above group are not earlier than Cambyses, and 
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probably not later than Alexander. The form of the large amphora points 
to the same period. 

The contents of another well, excavated in 1903, are shown under 
Fig. 4. Nos. 1 and 3 are native types. Nos. 4 and 6 are typically Greek, 
but aie made of ordinary Egyptian clay without any decoration. No. 5 
is a black-glazed Greek vase. No. 7 on the other hand has a polished red 
surface. This well also seems not to have belonged to the pre-Persian town. 
It probably dates from the fifth century. 

The next group, Fig. 5, comprises a few entire pots which w'ere found 
in the neighbourhood of the supposed north-west corner of the Great 



4 5 6 

Fli'J. 5. (Si.ale 2 : 11.) Xo. 1 lias had a handle, attached vertically. 


Temenos wall (see Mr. Hogarth’s article, p. 110 f). They may range 
from the seventh to the fifth century, but most of them are probably 
nearer the earlier limit : the few painted fragments which were got 
from the same trenches belonged to this period. They are made of 
ordinary red Egyptian clay, except No. 2, w'hich is of light-coloured waire 
and is decorated with brown zones round the shoulder : this, as I learn 
from von Bissiug, is a later Saitic type of vase. Nos. 1 and 3 may he 
compared wfith Tunis, ii. PI. XXXV, Nos. 41 and 43. A vessel similar to 
No. 4 was found by Mr. Petrie at a level corresponding to the first half of 
the fifth century (Nu.nl'mtis, i. p. 22). No. 5 has an inward-projecting rim, 
a ledge-handle on the inside, and a round hole, the purpose of wEich is not 
clear, on the opposite side rather low dowm (cf. XauJcr. i. p. 42 and Tunis, ii. 
PI. XXXIY. No. 26). All these vessels are Egyptian. The large amphora 
(Fig. 6) on the other hand is a foreign type and w'as probably not made in 
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Egypt. The liaiidles are flat. There are remains of letters ou the shouhler in 
broad red lines, apparently Greek. This is another specimen of the vessels in 
which wine was imported into Egypt from the Aegean and the Orient. A 
third type, common in Cyprus as well as at Naukratis, will be found flgured 
in Tunis, ii. PL XXXIII. Xo. 6. 



Fif,. S. (Si-sle 2 : 11.) Fio. 7. (.A-ale 2 : 11. ) 


The two vases shown in Fig. 7 come from the neighbourhood of the 
Hellonion. The uslvs, which has a ring-foot, is made of light-coloured clay. 
The other is of ordinary Egyptian ware : it has a flat top with a small hole 
in the midlle, and tapers to a pointed base. 

-■ Si.'llJ-ptvi'i'. 

The little relief flgured below (Fig. S; was the largest piece of sculpture 
tmiiid in the last e.xcavation. It is a rectangular block of limestone, .32 x 28 cm.^ 
with roughly flattened back. Its original destination is uncertain. What- 
e\ er it may have been intended for, it had afterwards been taken and used 
in tlie construction oi what w'as probably a small shrine in the Hellenion. 
The few vase-tiagmeiits found below the floor of this building were all earlv, 
none being later than the sixth century; those above the floor included some 
pieces of red-flgured Attic ware. 

In one respect the work is akin to Egyptian art. Fat men with walking- 
statts were a tavourite subject in Egypt, the most famous being the so-called 
S/iiiUi il Ikh if m tlie Cairo Museum. (.)n the other hand the style is not 
at all Egyptian : the pose is archaic Greek and the body is rendered in 
comparatively correct profile. As the surface is worn a good deal, especially 
about the head, the details are rather obscure. He seems to have w'orn a 
sliort garment, but it is ilitflcult to make out. 
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relief frmfi 4uk™ - " 

eief from Aaukratis representing a warrior with shield and spear which 
vas found m 189U and which, like the present work, seems to ha;e been 
Used m the construction of a shrine in the Hellemon, is still flatter and has 
much sharper square-cut edges.^ I thought at the time that it was a finished 

Lt V ft fn'T 1 f ^ ^Syptian goddess-equally 

fiat and v itl still sharper edges-which was found along with some modell 

and moulds from a sculptor’s atelier at Memphis, and is in all probability an 

unfinished study.- Possibly the warrior relief is the same sort of thino-. ^ 

O' 



Kio. S. (.Scalf 1 ; t.) 


Among the minor stone objects wliich are characteristic of the site one 
the most common is a representation of a naked woman lying on a bed 
peifectly stiff and straight, with a child at right angles to her feet The’ 
child IS sometimes omitted. The woman usually lies on her left side with 

f ""'t, sometimes on her back with her arms by 

ker sides. The coiffure is always Egyptian, and indeed the whole fioure is 
gyptian work of a low class. Mattress and pillow are sometimes indicated 

valtTe T ^agination. Fur specimens of the different 

laiieties I refer the reader to AauJcr. i. PI. 19 and B.S.A. vol. v. PI. XIV 


^ B.S.A. vol. V. PI. IX 
III the Cairo Museum: Catalojue General, 
Ko. 33413. Here and there in Egyi.tian tombs 


and temples one finds imperfectly finished 
reliefs of similar appearance, e.g. in the mas- 
taba 01 Ptahhotep at Sakkara. 
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Mr. Hogarth’s excavation produced the usual crop of these figures, some of 
which were found by him in the trenches. 

Statuettes of the same type, some of them much more elaborately 
sculptured than the Naukratite examples, are fairly common in Egypt. 
Several are said to have been found in tombs, and it was perhaps for the 
requirements of the dead that the type was first invented. To place a 
statuette of this sort in the tomb of a dead relative was symbolic of pro- 
viding him with a wife for the other world — a less barbarous form of 
piety than killing his widow. The marble idols which are found so frequently 
in the cist-tombs of the Cyclades are good examples of the same practice. 
With regard to the Egyptian statuettes M. Mallet, together with M. Maspero,® 
has proposed a further explanation. As in Egypt the dead man was identified 
with Osiris, the appropriate consort for him would he a corresponding em- 
bodiment of Isis. M. Mallet thinks therefore that these small naked 
figures represented Isis rather than a mere human being. A point in favour 
of tills view is that one or two of them wear the uraeus-circlet appropriate 
to r[ueens and goddesses. The whole subject, however, needs closer study 
on the part of Egyptologists. One would like more evidence and information 
about their use as burial offerings. 

One finds at Naukratis another class of naked female figures, carved in 
exactly the same style as the above-mentioned : a specimen from the recent 

excavation is shown in the accompanying 
illustration (Fig. 8a ; see also Xaulr. i. PL 
XIX.). These figures are usually known by 
the name of Baubo. Baubo, according to 
the Orphic hymn, was the hostess of 
Demeter at Eieusis, and tried to amuse her 
guest by the same sort of gesture which 
the women of Egypt are said to have used 
on their way to the great festival at Bou- 
bastis.^ M. Mallet believe.s that the lime- 
stone statuettes really refer to this legend, 
and that the type was introduced into Egypt 
by the Greeks of Naukratis. But it is very 
doubtful whether there is any connexion 
between the Naukratite figures and this 
ji.uticular Greek myth. More probably the ‘Baubos’ had the same general 
significance as the other group of female figures, expressed in a still cruder 
image. We cannot .<ay whetlier they (or the other type either) -were used 
as buriiil otter as the necropolis of the period to which they belong 
has ui>t yet been discovered. But as so many specimens of both types 

^ ttoh/i'KS' \ Mas- ^ Herodotus ii. 60, ai Se kvacvpavTai avLara- 

peio, (hiide to Cci'm Mk^. - Eiif;. r il. ). p. 296. juei/ai. There are many Graeco-Egyptian terra- 
Jiist lately there has eoiiie into the Museum cottas in which this action is represented, but 
irom Memphis a ti^ure ol this sort holding a the figures which are commonly identified with 
small Apis agaiii'^t her bosom. T>aubo are undraped. 
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have been found scattered about the town (apparently not on the sacred 
sites), they at least seem to have been in request among the living inhabi- 
tants. It is very possible that they were regarded as charms, as indeed 
they are at the present day. 

Except in a very few cases Mr. Petrie found no evidence for the dating 
of these statuettes. They seemed to him to belong to the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth centuries ; one extremely rude figure he assigned to the end of the 
fifth. The recent excavations have thrown a little more light on this point. 
The ‘ Baubo ’ figured above was found in undisturbed ground near the 
supposed N.W. corner of the ‘ Great Temenos ' in a distinctly early patch, 
most of its contents that could be dated belonging to the sixth century. In 
a neighbouring trench one or two of the ‘child-birth’ figures were obtained 
amid similar deposit. They may have gone on being manufactured for a 
long time without undergoing much change in style, but at any rate there 
is little doubt that they were common and popular in the sixth century B.c. 
In M. Mallet’s opinion the ‘ child-birth ’ figures are in all probability Greek 
imitations of Egyptian types. It is possible that the individual work- 
men may have been Greek, or partly Greek, by birth. But however rude 
the style may be, it remains essentially Egyptian : several of the ‘ child- 
birth ’ statuettes from other parts of Egypt are rendered with an equal 
degree of carelessness, and one finds a similar type of head on some other 
minor Egyptian works. The ‘ Baubos ’ too are of the same character. 

The small ‘ horsemen,’ of which sufficient specimens have been already 
published {Nau'kr. i. PI. 19 and B.S.A. vol. v. PI. XIV),^ were no doubt made 
in the same workshops as the female figures. Mr. Petrie found one at 
Defenneh which he dated to the seventh century (Tanis, ii. p. 71) : there 
is at least good reason for putting it before the middle of the sixth. One 
of those from Naukratis has a Greek inscription on one side which is 
probablj’ a good deal later than this (B.S.A. vol. v. PI. IV, No. 58), but no 
doubt the manufacture of them lasted over a long period. The type in 
this case is certainly a foreign one. It is to be compared witli the terracotta 
cavaliers of the archaic period, especially those from Cyprus. There aie 
in Cairo certain terracottas from the neighbourhood of Boubastis represent- 
ing mounted warriors with sharp-crested headgear and Asiatic beards.® There 
is also in the same Museum a small four-horse chariot in limestone, done in 
exactly the same style as the Naukratite horsemen, and very possibly a 
Naukratite work : here again we are reminded of those Cypriote and 
Phoenician terracottas in which the same subject is represented. I may 
also call attention to another work of similar foreign character, a little 
limestone group of a bearded man and a youth reclining at table : it conies 


•* The riders are not always so ineoiigmonsly 
small as on the jiublished exampl<?-S- On Graeco- 
Egyptian terracottas the child Harpokrates is 
olteii represented on horseback, birt 1 ilo not 
think the small Aaukiatite cavalier'^ were in- 
tended, at least origin.-dly. as images of Har- 
H.S. — VOL. XXV. 


pokrates. I regard them rather as local, senii- 
Egyptian re[iroductionb of an imported type, 
like the charioteer mentioned in the te.xt. 

= I have lately seen fragments of e.xactly 
similar Irgures at Kum Gayif. and the same 
tyj>e occurs at Memphis and Bonto. 

K 
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from Sais and lias been published by M. Daressy in the Annales du Service, 
vol. ii. PI. II. The small head published below. Fig. 9, is superior in style 
to the works just cited and is probably an imported object from Cyprus ; 
it has been part of a limestone statuette. It would be interesting to collect 
all the traces of Chpriote and Phoenician activity in Egypt. Certainly 
the part played by Cyprus in the development of Naukratis was very 
imporlant. 

Another group of limestone objects, very characteristic of Naukiatis, 
consists of small phallic figures. These are probably in great part of the 
same age as the preceding types. A terracotta specimen was obtained along 
with the archaic horsemen from Boubastis mentioned above. They are often 
I'epresented playing on some musical instrument, and some of them wear 
the side-lock of childhood.® There is no reason for thinking that the type 



was introduced into Aaukratis from Greece. The style, such as it is, is 
Egyptian. In Leemann's Aey. Monu,aente,i, vol. i. PI. XVIII., illustrations 
are given of a nundrer of phallic figurines of which No. 1466 is very like 
the Naukratis group wliich I speak of The site, however, has produced 


In tlii-j coiiiH/xinii it woitli noting tliat 
lUTiiy ot iUp lat-r ttiidcottA images of Haipo- 
kiMtt'' ila^■e a pliallic cliaracter. The iiitiiision 
of tlii'- fleineut into the cult of the chilhgoil 
has n-'t Vft het.'n tiaced ui expluiicl. 

I h'' XaukiaTite ti!j;uu-^ are to '>orne extent 
illu-trdtivf nf a pa.s^ag>- in H.-n-nhuiiv u 4i : 
drTt Se (paA-\t*fr' dAAa rre^t iuTi otrov 

re TTrixva-ia oyaKuara VfvpofjTTaa’ro., ra Trepi- 


<pop^ov<Ji Kara yvva^K^s^ yevov to aidoiovy 

01' iroAAy T€(p f\aT<TOP ehv rod ^AAoe (Tca/xaroS' 
TrpoTjyeiTai av\ 6 s. at Se eiroprai aetSovaai top 
Atovvffoi. There is a large terracotta of 
Egyptian style in the Ca’ro Mu-ieinn (belonging 
to a gruu[) nientioued later on) which represents 
a proce^-iion ot this sort: the chief personage 
hohl> a musical in-,tnuiieiit ami his phallos is 
■supported by four women. 
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a great quantity of iudecent statuettes of various ages and in various 
materials. 

Fig. 10 is a small plaster model of an Egyptian king’s head which I 
picked up on a visit to Naukratis in 1901. Similar models are common 
enough in Egypt, and several others have been found at Kum Gayif’ This 
one, however, is particularly interesting. Unlike most of the otliers it shows 
the upper part of the royal hood with the uraeus in front. While the face 
is practically finished, the ears and uraeus are merely roughed out. It is 
evidently a cast, made in a single, open-backed mould ; and the state of the 
unfinished parts shows that it has been taken from one of those soft lime- 
stone models which one sees in Egyptian collections, and which usually 
have incised squares and measurements on the flat surfaces. I have tried 
to show in another place ® that, notwithstanding the common opinion cham- 
pioned by M. Perrot, these squares are simply an application of the Egyptian 
canon of proportions, or rather of the later canon which came into use in 
the Saitic period. According to a credible tradition some of the early Ionian 
sculptors studied this canon in Egypt and introduced a similar method of 
work into the Aegean. One cannot say, however, whether it was in Naukratis 
itself that they saw the system employed by Egyptian workmen, for the 
plaster models found there are perhaps all later than their time. 

3 . — Terracottas and Moulds. 

The last excavation produced nothing so good as the group of female 
busts which were found in 1899 in the neighbourhood of the shrine of 
Aphrodite in the Hellenion. Of the ordimrry archaic Greek types we obtained 
almost nothing except a fragment of a female figure holding a dove against her 
bosom in her left hand. Some interesting though far fiom beautiful frag- 
ments were found in one of the trenches near the north side of the ‘ Great 
Temenos.’ On the evidence of stratification — especially of some Greek 
pottery which was found close by — they may be dated to the sixth century B.c. 
Tljree of these fragments (from three different figures) are reproduced below 
(Fig. 11). They belong to rather large statuettes of coarse fabric, made solid, 
with flat backs. The largest piece is part of a naked female figure. The 
head is remarkable for the way in which the lips are stuck on, while another 
head from the same find has the hair represented by small impressed circles. 
The latter peculiarity I have noticed on several terracottas from Memphis 
and Boubastis which are likewise made solid, but whether these ha\e any 
direct connexion with the present group I cannot as yet say for certain. 
Some of them are distinctly Egyptian, and it need not be supposed that the 
Naukratis fragments are Greek work. 

From the Hellenion area came some fragments of a fairly large figure of 
good Greek style representing the infant Herakles strangling the serpents. 

■ Xaukrans, i. PI. 17, >>o. 2. An ‘aichaic models, 
head ot hard limestone' repioduced in XaiiLr. * Scciuil di Tra'cmx, I'orthcoiniiig luinibei. 
ii. PL 17, Xo. 13, looks like another of tliese 

K 2 
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We obtained the usual number of Hellenistic female heads like those of the 
Tanagra statuettes. Many of these were certainly made in Egypt, as could be 
seen from the clay, and no doubt there was a manufactory of them in 
Naukratis itself. The Satyr on the wine-skin in the Cairo Museum — one of 
the very finest of Hellenistic terracottas — is said by M. Maspero to have been 
tound near Kum Gayif® and is very probably therefore a Nankratite work. 
As regards the later tj^pes, the ordinary statuettes of the Roman period, it is 
sufficient to say that they are as plentiful in Naukratis as in other Egyptian 
towns. The onlv one I need mention is a frasmeut of an irrigation scene 
representing a man working the Archimedean screw.^'^ 



That terracottas were made at Naukratis is proved beyond doubt by the 
moulds which Mr. Hogarth found there. They came from the top rubbish at 
the N.E. end of the site. One of the best of them, now in Cairo, is reproduced 
in Fig. 12. Like all the others it is made of ordinary Egyptian terracotta. 
The outside is roughly smootlied down. The right side of the mould is broken. 
As can be seen from the photograph, the subject is a female figure of Hellen- 
istic style dike some ot those from Tanagra) with a mantle draped across the 
trout ot her body. Head and hands have been made separately : the face 
at least would probably be done in a mould. The back was, no doubt, more 
or less plain, perhaps a mere rough wall made by hand. The edoes of the 
mmdd are ipute sharp : it is evidently not part of a piece-mould. 

'■> Guide to the G;,,-.. 1903. p. 354. Uulldia de hi Sue. areh. d’ Alexaudeie, No. 7 

■" Fur .1 coiiipii-te of tlii-, tvpe see p 44. 
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In material and teclmique Fig. 12 belongs to 
the ordinary type of mould used in Greek countries 
for the fabrication of terracottas. There are many 
similar specimens from Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Sicily, and a few others from Egypt. Where this 
type of mould was used, if a figure had to be made 
in several sections, each section was pressed in a 
single separate mould, and the parts were afterwards 
joined together by hand. But most of the moulds 
for terracottas found in Egypt are of a different type 
from this.^^ They are piece-moulds, usually of two 
parts, and the edges of the sections are fitted to- 
gether by mortises and tenons : probably the two 
parts of the terracotta were first attached to each 
other by the two sections of the mould being pressed 
together, the junction being afterwards completed by 
hand. Another peculiarity is that they are for the 
most part made of plaster instead of terracotta. The 
ordinary Graeco-Egyptian terracottas of the Roman 
period were made in moulds of this form, whether ol clay or of plaster. At 


\ 





Fig. 12 


Fig. 13. 


Catalogtie Gt'iierii} du Mii^. du t'liirc : Greek Mouth, ji. xiii ; Ferzckhuhs dcr Acj. AJter- 
tiinier (Berlin), p. 373 
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what date the type was iiiti'oduced we cannot say, but it seems probable 
that the ordinary Greek type, such as we find at Naukratis, was still in 
common use in the Hellenistic periodd- 

The best of the other moulds found by Mr. Hogarth was a large negro’s 
face, now in the Ashmolean Museum: Fig. 13 represents a cast from it. 
It had broader edges than Fig. 12, but was not part of a piece-mould proper. 
Another couipleie specimen, left in Cairo, consisted of the front part of a 
bull s head with a sort of rosette above the forehead. In technique it is 
similar to Fig. 12. 


4. — Misct'llatKous Ohjeds. 

Very little bronze was found in the last campaign. The best piece, very 
good of its kind, was a small Egyptian figure of Bes playing the lyre ; it is 
now in Cairo. The scarabs were chiefly of the local blue-glazed faience, and 
terracotta moulds for shaping the backs of them were still to be picked up in 
abundance from the rubbish heap.s near the scarab factory. One of the 
trenches at the Soutli end of the site produced a great quantity of small 
faience objects of the Saitic period, but they were much injured by the 
dampness of the soil and comparatively few were worth keeping. IMost of them 
were small figurines of well-known types — sows, Thoueris, the god Shu, etc. 
No doubt they were made in the local factory. Among the faience objects 
from other parts of the site I may mention a fragment representing the 
forepart of a lion with open mouth ; the tongue had been coloured red ; the 
ears were of the schematic Egyptian type. Parts of little figures like Xaulcr. i. 
PL 2, Xos 111, IT were also found. New Year bottles with necks in the form 
of lotus an<l papyrus were represented by numerous fragments.^® I also- 
noticed one or two fragmentary specimens of hedgehog-vases. Mr. Petrie 
considers that the factory had passed into Greek hands before the accession 
ot Amasi.s. No doubt a fabric in such a place as Naukratis would be 
■specially subject to foreign influence, and it is very possible that some of the 
strangers, whether Ionian or Cypriote or Phoenician, took up the manufacture. 
But it so, they must for the most part have confined themselves to repro- 
ducing the Egyptian types, for after all the number of faience objects of 
un-Egyptian appearance found at Naukratis is very small compared with those 
that are entirely Egyptian. I am referring of course to the early period only. 
Ot later genuinely Greek work in the same material a great manv fragments 
have been discovered on the site, as for instance pieces of vases with female 
figure.'' ill relief : it is very probable that there was a fabric there in the 
Ptolemaic period. The finest Greek work in blue glaze that I know of is a 

- ppiiin;f J.ihr,^hrftr, 1904, p. 1.S4, give.s othei w.iy about. I hope to vctura to the ques- 
^oine inluriu.itioii unit .'iio^cstiuns tioiis about the bioiize.s ■, 0 !ne otlin time, 

about the 'Oil of mould, iiierl 111 making (ii-i-ek ‘A 'f. Bis,iiig, Finied:-. rf. faw (Cairo Cata- 
hionzf-s. Ir i' very pos'ihle that the niethoil' loguc), p. xv, 
of tile ojrophi-<‘'ir ivi-ie in various lentre, in- Cf. op. oiL p. .xxv. 

liuenee.l hv tiio'e of the bronze-casters or the 
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head from Naukratis in the British Museum, the portrait of a Ptolemaic 
queen (Arudr. ii. PI. 17, No. 11). 

The small object figured below (Fig. 14) seems to be a 
comb of limestone with a handle in the form of a human 
head. It came from the selalhin and was presumably 
found on the site. It has an odd resemblance to certain 
combs and pin-heads of bone, ivory, ami stone from the 
prehistoric finds in upper Egypt (cf. Xaqada a ad Balias. 

PI. LIX). Fiu. u. 



•5. — CoHclimons. 

The antiquities of which I have given the above desultory description 
do not by themselves throw any new light on the early history of Naukratis. 

The finds at the South end of the site consisted for the most part of 
Egyptian material, such as faience objects and native pottery (see Mr. 
Hogarth’s remarks above, p. 107). Several fragments of imported amphorae 
like Fig. 4 were found, but of painted Greek pottery there was scarcely 
anything. This confirms our previous belief that in early times the South 
end was the more Egyptian part of the town. It is also a minor argument 
against the view that the ‘Great Teinenos’ is to be identified with the 
Hellenion. 

The area at the North end, where we have placed the Hellenion, chiefly 
on the ground of so many inscriptions to the 'Gods of the Hellenes’ having 
been found there, has now been tested to the bottom level wherever it was 
practicable. The antiquities from this area are almost all Greek, including a 
great deal of si.Kth century pottery. 

Professor Petrie’s work at Naukratis proved beyond doubt that the site 
was inhabited long before the time of Amasis. But even in the seventh 
century the town was not a purely Greek settlement. It was at least partly 
Egyptian. Native artisans worked and lived there. That the Cypriotes had 
a footing in the place from a very early period is almost certain. The 
engraved tridacna shells, which are found scattered along the ro\ites of 
Phoenician trade and of which so many specimens come from Naukratis, 
indicate that the Phoenicians too had a direct or indirect connexion with the 
town ; it may have been at one period a port of call for Phoenician ships. 

Unless the testimony of Herodotus is entirely baseless (which probably 
no one will maintain), the town suffered a great reorganization and extension 
under Amasis. According to Herodotus it was that king who gave the Greek 
traders sites for building altars and ternene, of which the largest was the 
Hellenion. The main questions still in dispute (from the archaeological 
point of view) are whether any of the temples were founded before the time 
of Amasis and whether the anticjuities from them, particularly the inscribed 
and painted pottery, are in part earlier than 570 B.C. Endt, lo/iische 
Vastnmcderci, p. 68, adopting the conclusions of Hirschfeld without question- 
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ing, accepts this late date for the Xaukratite potteiy.^^ When writing of the 
finds from the 1899 excavation I expressed a somewhat similar opinion 
{B.S.A. vol. v). The excavations of Boehlaii in Samos have shown that some 
early Ionian types were still popular in the second half of the sixth century. 
Still, if the dates which are generally accepted by archaeologists about early 
Greek pottery are right, it seems very doubtful whether all the fragments 
from the Naukratis temples can be as late as -570. As the literary evidence 
is not in itself decisive, there is at least a probability that some of the 
temples, especially that of the Milesian Apollo, date from the earlier days of 
the town. But most likely the Hellenion was a later foundation : its situ- 
ation is less central and the finds from it are less archaic. One may reason- 
ably suppose that this, the largest and most famous of the Greek temene, 
was built when the town was resettled by Amasis and that from this period 
dates the importance of the nine combined states, — of one of which, it must 
be remembered, Herodotus was a citizen. 

C. C. E. 

Cairo, 1904. 


Tlie daiiif ^laragrajili contains some curious inforiuatiou about the founding of Daphnae 
(p. t>9i. 



THE GREEK WARSHIP. 


I. 

Thk controversy as to the arrangement of the oars in ancient warships 
has been, in one aspect and with the due exceptions, a controversy between 
the scholars and the sailors, in which, while the sailors cannot well be wrong 
on their own ground, the same impossibility hardly applies to their opponents. 
When the practical seaman points out that superposed banks of oars, in the 
accepted ^ sense, are a frank impossibility, it is hardly a conclusive reply to 
tell him that his acquaintance with the authorities leaves something to he 
desired. It follows, that for anyone who, like the present writer, is convinced 
that the sailors are right, the real interest of the question is this : does the 
evidence compel me, or even invite me, to believe in a practical impossibility ? 


^ By ‘ the accepted theory ’ in this paper I 
mean the group of solutions (they are legion) 
which, though differing in details of arrange- 
ment, agree in this, that a trireme had three 
banks of oars at a suh$tantial interval one over 
the other, a (luinquereme five, a dekeres ten, 
and so forth, each oar rowed by one man and 
the lowest bank fairly near the water. (I do 
not include Bauer, or so much of Assmaiin as 
relates to breit-polyereis. ) All these solutions 
rest on a common basis and fall together 
if that be destroyed. The most important 
current expression of this theory, beside Mr. 
Torr's, is Assmann's hoch-polyeres theory (art. 
Seewcicn in Baumeister and several papers, 
notably Jahrh. 1839, p. 91, Zur Kenntiiiss dev 
Antikea Schijfe), followed by Droysen, 
Griediische Krkcjsaltertuiaer in Hermann’s 
Lehrbuch ; Luebeck, Das Seciresta der 
Grieclicii und Kunier, 2 vols. 1890 ; and 
Schmidt, Ueler cjriechischc Druireihi’i', 1899 ; 
to judge by Luebeck's article biremis, it will 
be adopted in the new Pauly-Wissowa. B.mer’s 
theory {GriecJiische Kriegsaltertujiierin .Muller’s 
Handb. d. klass. Alt.-JViss., 1893, and several 
papers), that a trireme had a very slight 
interval between the banks and that ships 
larger than triremes never had more than three 
banks but employed more than one man to an 


oar, is ijnite a separate matter. Important 
is Admiral Fincati's Lc Triremi, 1881 ; a 
trireme had three oars to one bench, like a 
Venetian galley a zenzile. 1 unfortunately 
only' know this book in Serre’s translation, at 
the end of Vol. 1 of his Marines de la guerre, 
1885 and 1891, from which I cite it. I cannot 
classify Admiral Serre ; though accepted, I 
believe, in France, his views seem to bear little 
relation to the evidence. Weber’s book Die 
Lbmng dcs Trierairatsels, published 1896, but 
written much earlier, with many blunders 
and mistranslations, contains ideas. A trireme 
had three men to an oar, a quinqirereme live, 
etc. Accepted by Speck, Handelsgeschichle, 
1900. Weber has no monopoly in mistrans- 
lations. The best exposition of the accepted 
theory prior to Assmaun is probably that of 
Cartault, La Triere Athtnienne, 1881. I 
miderstand he afterwards agreed with Bauer. 
While this paper was in the press two important 
articles appeared ; one by Mr. Torr in Dar.- 
Sagl. s.v. navis, which seems to state his version 
of the accepted theory more definitely' than was 
done in Ancient Ships ; the other by Mr. A. B. 
Cook ill Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies, 
who favours the Venetian theory, but not very 
decidedly. References to Torr in this paper are 
to Ancient Ships unless otherwise stated. 
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If it does, the fact obviously has a very real bearing on the question ot the 
degree of credibility to be attached to ancient history generally ; and this 



Kig. 1. — Gkoup of Vkxkiiav Trikemes a Zenziee. 

From a wroil-cut in the British Museum, ilatetl 1500. by .Jacopo ile’ Bariiari. (Large view oi 
Venice, Mitcliell Collection. 1S95. 1. 22. 1195 ) 


.seems to me to be the true importance of what ba.s become known as the 
‘ trireme-problem.’ The object of this paper is .simply to e.xamine evidence, 


TTJ//j/ nrTT 



Fig 2. — S.mall Purtiox uf a Vexei'iax Biueme a Zenzile, showing the Aueange.ment 

OF THE Rowri'.s. 

From a wooil-cut in the British Jluseuiii, late fifteenth century i'lS66. 7. 14 4S’"). This appears 
to be a state galley, ami is at rest, nitli the crew sitting in her. 

and to try to ascertain primarily what ([uinqueremes and triremes were not, 
with a view to clearing the ground : the perind to be considered ends in 
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effect with Actium,- which closes an epoch in naval warfare. The positive 
conclusion appears to be that the Greek .system was analogous to the 
Venetian, i.c. that a trireme was in the nature of a trireme a zenzile, and 
that the large ships of the last three centuries B.O. were galleys a scaloccio.® 

Apart from the Athenian lists, which are conclusive for what they state, 
the evidence fails mainly into three classes : (1) historians and inscriptions, 
(2) scholiasts and lexicographers, (3) monuments. Class (1) varies in weight 
but includes all the best evidence. Class (2) has no independent value at 
all; at best it can only be used to illustrate Class (1). Where they disagree 
Class (1 ) must prevail. Probably Mr. Torr is right in saying that Class ( 2 ) can 
be neglected altogether. In Class (3) every item must be taken on its own 
merits ; one may be of great value, another worthless. This class requires 
a more thorough going criticism than it has ever received or than I am 
competent to give.* Many supporters of the accepted theory are inconsistent ; 
they may begin, like Assmann, by saying that Class (2) is not trustworthy'; 
they always end by relying upon it. This paper is intended to be based 
primarily^ on Class (1). For obvious reasons I have had to consider Class (2) 
to a certain extent ; I have never relied on it myself and I do not consider 
it evidence. 

The following propositions seem to represent the facts ot tne case.^ 

A. — The terms thranite, zugite, thalamite. have nothing to do with the 
horizontal rows (or banks) of oars. The rowers were in three divisions, 
or squads, thranites astern, zugites amidships, thalamites in the bows. This 
applies to triremes and the larger polyereis.’' 

B. — The terms rpiKpoTo^; SiKporof and /rord/rpoTo? refer primarily to 
these squads. 

C. — There is no evidence of any' kind, good or bad, for the dogma that, 
among Greeks and Romans, at all times and in all places, one man rowed one 
oar; but there is good evidence (T) that in the triremes of the Peloponnesian 
war one man rowed one oar and (2) that the same applies to the Athenian 
quadriremes and quinqueremes of the fourtli century. 

D. — There is some evidence ( 1 ) that in the hrst century B.C. more than 
one man sometimes rowed one oar and (2) that the larger polyereis were too 


- I have had to notice the boats on Trajan's 
column, and one or two other matters, and. of 
course, writers of later date 

^ A trireine a zenzile was one in which three 
men sat on one bench on the same level, one a 
little astern of the other, each rowing one oar, 
the three oars issuing through one opening side 
by side, and giving the appearance of a bundle 
of three oars (see Figs. 1 and 2). In the galley 
a scaloccio several men rowed each oar. 

■* The monumental evidence is often over- 
rated. Even in the ease ut the best monuments 


one can never say how far the ai tist may have 
sacrificed tiuth of detail to artistic considera- 
tions. It will be considered under E. 

° However little one wi.shes to dogmatise, 
one cannot always be writing in the potential 
mood and expressing eveiy shade of proper 
j esei vatiou. 

“ By ‘ the larger polyereis ’ in this paper I 
geneially mean quadiiremes to dekeieis both 
inclusive, nothing over a dekeres being heard 
of in action. 
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low in the water, too light, and of too simple an arrangement, to admit of the 
accepted theory being applicable to them. 

E . — There is no good evidence, and very little bad, that can be made 
to refer to the accepted theory. There is none that necessitates, or even 
invites, this theory. 

It remains to consider the evidence for these propositions,' and the 
conclusions to be drawn from them; and, finally, to consider the Athenian 
trireme. 

A. 

Polyaen. o, 43. ‘ Calliades, overtaken by a swifter ship, kept using his 

steerage frequently, according as (the pursuer) tried to ram now from one 
side and now from the other, so that the pursuer, striking his steerage with 
her catheads, might not be able to ram by reason of her ram being over 
against his first (he., sternmost) thranite oars.’® That is to say, as the boat 
behind made her shot, Calliades put on his steerage ; the ram missed his 
stern and slid past it toward, pointing at, his sternmost oars, while the cat- 
head struck his stern, and of course too high to do much harm ; this checked 
the pursuer’s way for the moment, and w’hile she was straightening herself 
for another shot Calliades would gain a little on his new tack. The oars the 
ram pointed at were the first or endmost thranite oars. On the accepted 
theory they would have been the first or endmost oars of all three classes. 
The thranite oars therefore were in a group at the stern. 

Polyaen. 3, 11, 14. Chabrias prepared a second set of steering oars for 
rough weather which he put out through the irape^eipeaia beside the 
thranite oars {Kara ra? dpavcriBa^ KmwaA- His avow'ed object was to 
prevent the steering oars leaving the water as the ship’s stern lifted, and 
of course the oars that they were put out beside can only have been the 
sternmost oars. The thranite oars then are the sternmost oars. On 
Assinann’s theory no sense can be given to the words ‘ the thranite oars ’ 
at all ; for as he supposes that the thranite oars were row'ed through the 


‘ A is very old as an upiaion. B an<l a good 
deal of L> (2) aie new, I think. C (1) is 
given correctly by Bauer, i^il) is primarily 
Weber. In referring in this paper to Bauer's 
airangeraent I mean his arrangement con- 
sidered physically, i.e., as a slight interval only 
between the ro^\s, apait from tiuestions like 
the meaning of thranite or Tfape^eipeaia. 

“ T(p T7JP eivai Kara ras irpwTas 

dpai'LTidas KUTras. The onl\ wuter known to 
me who cite.s tin's pa.'5''age is BreU'jing, Die 
LosaiKj th.s Ti 18S9 ; and as he 

couhl not under.stand it at all, he said that the 
woids froni r^v to the end must be 

a gloss. If one may discard everything as a 
gloss that does not suit one's own theory, one 


can prove anything. N o one who has seen a 
bumping race, and watched the cox of the boat 
in front washing otf the nose of the boat behind 
with his steerage, will have any difficulty in 
construing the passage. I quote Polyaenus 
throughout from Woelfflin-Melber. He made 
consider.ihle use of Bphorus ; but according to 
Melber. Ueber den dcr 

>ifrateijehicasaramlun<j PoJydas, (1885), the pas- 
sages most material to this paper (5, 43 ; 3, 11, 
7 and 12 and 13 ; 5, 22. 2) are deriv'ed from 
some earlier work on naval tactics. 

^ Assmaim has to translate it {Baumeister, 
1616,' ‘’iiebeii JiaiterAcd Thraniteniiemen,’ 
which is not in the Greek. 
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TTape^eipecria and the others through portholes below, if the steering oars 
were put through the Trape^eipecria they could not be beside any^ oars biU 
tliranite oars, and the words are redundant and meaningless. The neces- 
saiy sense is ‘beside the sternmost oars.’ 

Poly’b. 16, 3 (battle of Chios). Philip’s dekeres rams a trihemiolia in 
the middle of the hull under the tliranite ‘ thole.’ On the accepted theory* 
this can only- mean ‘ between the thranite and zugite banks.’ The difficulty 
is twofold : (1) historians never (I think) mention the height at which a ship 
is struck : their references are always longitudinal, so to speak. They' distin- 
guish between blows v(f)aXa and e^aXa ; otherwi.se they appear to assume, as 
all monuments (and all reason) shows, that the ram, if not submerged, was 
near the waterline; (2) even if the trihemiolia were low'er than a trireme, the- 
dekeres, if I am right as to its height, (see under D), cannot have had its ram- 
placed as high as the ‘ zugite ’ bank ; w'hile if the accepted theory be true, 
then, even if the trihemiolia w'ere as high as a trireme, the far taller dekeres 
must have cut her right dowm with the stem and could not be said to ram hei- 
‘ under ’ anything. — The passage is of course not conclusive. 


This passage, unlike the former, is not 
evidence against anyone but those who accept 
.tssmann’s view (ba.sed on the monuments) of 
the 7rape|«ip6<n'a as an outiigger or 'oar-bo.x’ 
(R'emen-kasten) ; however, as it is conclusive 
that Assmaun is right on this point, this is not 
very material. Chabrias’ new steering oars 
weie not where the old ones were. The new 
ones weie through the irapeleipecri'o ; therefore, 
the old ones were not. But the old ones were 
in the usual place on the stern of the ship, 
as shewn by their lifting clear of the water ; 
theiefore the old view, that by irapf^ftpfata is 
meant the stern (and bow) of the ship beyond 
the oarage, is untenable. The same conclusion 
is supported hy PeripL Pont. Pay. 3, the waves 
coining in not onlj' through the oar-holes but 
over the Tapf^eipeaiai (wheie the reference must 
be to a hirfhcr point, not a dirferent point) ; 
and by the freipieiit references to ships losing 
part of their 'jrope|eipea'la in action (Thtic. 7, 34 
is a good instance). But the absolutely* 
decisive passage is Pulyaeu. 3, 11, 13 ; Chabrias 
stretches skins over the srapeleipetria of each 
sale of the ship {vncp ttjv izapc^cipcalav iKarepov 
To'ixou) and nails them to the deck above, thus 
making a ppayya wiiich prevented the waves 
washing in and the oarsmen looking out. 
Chabrias here improvised a cataphiact. Ass- 
mann never really pros ed his own theory of the 
TTape^ctpeaia ; at the same time there is nothing 
ill Bureseh's attack on it, Die Pryebiiis.se der 
neuere/i Forsehung iiher die edte/i Triercn 
(Woch. fur klass. I'hil. 1S91, So, 1). 

** In a Rhodian inscription of the first 


half of the first century E.c. (/.(?. xii. fasc. i. 
Xo. 43) ti'ihemioliai aie contrasted with cata- 
phracts. and again triremes with aphraots ,* 
suggesting that the trihemiolia was then a 
smaller or less important ship than a trireme. 
The form rptypriyioKia (.-Ith. 203d) suggests 
that Photius is right in calling it a trireme ; if 
so, it was a light trirenje evolved from a 
hemiolia (as to which see ii. 22), as tlie trireme- 
from the pentekontor The suggestion that it 
means a ship of 2J banks is the meiest guess- 
work. 

Kara yexTor to kotos onh rhy BpayirriP 
uKaXpoy. Cited by IVeber. 

As I shall often have to refer to the battle 
of Chios, I should note that some wi iters \c.g. 
Beloeh, Bev'olkernnij, and Ihne) doubt tlie- 
accuiacy* of Polybius’ veision, obviously diawn 
from Rhodian sources, that it was a defeat for 
Philip. But even if so, this cannot affect the 
details of single events, which are precisely 
given : for even if the Rhodians wrote up an 
account of the battle for the honoirr of Rhodes 
and Theophiliscus, they would take all the 
more care to put in details that either diil 
happen or might, consistently with nautical 
probability, have happened. The account of 
this battle is hardly afi'ected by Polybius’ 
supposed inaccuracies as to the first Punic war, 
for vvhicli his sources were far diffeient. One 
cannot go into the case for Polybius in 
a note; but I would point out ; 1 ; that, 
as to the numbers, no one, I tliiiik, has 
yet examined the numbers in the sca-tights 
geneially up to Actium, and the only examina- 
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Is there any counter-evidence, i.e., evidence for the view that tliraiiite 
refers to the men in the highest row or bank of a trireme, zugite to those in 
the middle row or bank, thalamite to those in the lowest, however the rows 
were arranged I All that I have ever seen cited belongs (except Pollux) to 
Class (2) and is given below ; I know of no other.^^ I have collected these 
passages so that it may be seen at a glance that all of them (except the first 
half of Schol. 1074 and one from Eustathius and that from Pollux; 

represent one statement only, namely, that given in the latter half of Schol, 
Frogs 1074. 

If the latter half of this Scholion on Frogs 1074 is all one sentence, 
what it says is ‘ The which is klito) is the tlialamites, that which is 

fiecrg is the zugites, that which is dvoy is the thranites. Therefore, the 
thranite is astern, the zugite in the middle, the thalamite toward the prow.’ 
Everyone (except Weber ) has omitted the ovv. No\v if ovv means ‘ therefore,’ 
it follows of course that by dvo) the Scholiast means ■' astern ’ and not 
‘ above ’ — the c&nseqv.ence of sitting dva is that you sit astern — -and by kutco 
he means ‘ in the bows ’ and not ' below.’ i*' Any supporter of the accepted 


tinn for part of the period that I know of — 
Kioiuayt-r, Lie Eiitwiclrlnng d-.r i-'jn'. Fluttc 
vohi .'<>>,i'aulerkru'()e de$ PoiH'p'.i/fii bi'^ zFm 
ScJfb/rhf vo/i Acfaim (Plulol. 1897). p. 426 — 
accept? tlie great numbers recorded for the war 
with Sextus Pompey ; ;2) that to bring in the 
popuidtioii question (Bdoch, Seric) is :^urely to 
explain ohscuranx per ob^^airius ; (3) that the real 
exfiggeiation is not in the sepaiate accounts of 
battles, which generally mention •'ships’ or 
‘ cataphracts,’ but in the summing-up oliapter 
(1, 63), wheic Polybius has used 
^^licn he ouglit to have said warships, as 
appears both from the separate accounts and 
from the <'‘ihiinna roArata {C.I.L. 1, 195' : and 
(4) that Ihne’s objection [IlonK (.tV-scA.- 2, 47) 
that tin. Romans liad ships Itcfoie the first 
Punic war, neglects the obvious explanation 
that Polybius or his authority means no more 
in speaking of the creation of the Roman fleet 
than wc might in speaking of the creation of 
the German fleet — a first serious bi«l for sea- 
power. See also n. 91. 

Schol. Froyi 1074 daXafiani' tcv kcl'-ktj- 

\aTovi/TL iv Karca fj.4pei TpiTjpovs’ xy 

da\auaKi’ ol da\auaK€s oXlyov iXdupavoy aiirdov 
bid TO KoXoBals KwTrais rrapd ras aAAas 

j^rj xd|eis Tujt' fp€TU}y ori uaAAo;' ^cray ijy'vs 
rov dSaxos. 9i(Tai' Se rpus ra^eis rwv ^p^rCev 
Ka\ 1-] u€E Ka.Tcc 6a\auLTaL, ri 5« fx^cFf] ^vy'iTai, ^ 
5e ti'cc dpayirai. OpauiTixs ovu u irphs r7]V irpvfxvav, 
^vyF-qs u /xiiTos. 0aAd^ios 6 Trpdy r^u -irpupav. 
(I lire d'OMi to from Rutherford’' ed. i<f the 
stliolia 1>96 ; he doe-'i not give tlic latter half, 
who h is therefore- not in the Ipt cen 


I cite it from the codex Vc actus. In the 

former half, acconling to the facsimile published 
by the Hellenic Society, cod. Ven. omits T.) 
Schol Acli. 162 ru)v ipcTrdvruv ol p€U avu 
4p4rT0VT€s Bpav^rai X^yovrai, ol Se geVoi C^yWai. 
ol §€ KaTfc da\a,uioi. Hesych. dpav'iTTjs 6 irphs 
'Tr\v Trpv/xvay, (vyirris 6 piaost daXapios 6 Trphs rrj 
‘irpp'pa (so Suidas and Zonaras) Hesych. daXd^ 
pios €p€T7)s* 6 Karurdrw ip4<T(Twv 4v xp V7}1 6aAd- 
pios x4yeTaif 6 Se p4ao5 C^yios, 6 54 dudraros 
Spay'irijs. BaXdpiat K&rrai' ol Karcordro)' Ka\ ol 
ravTTjy ^xoores OaXdpiot X4yovrai. 

Suidas. QpayLr7]S XediS' rtavyap ip^rrdyTwy ol phr 
dyQ}0payiTaiX4yovrai, oi 54p4(Toi ^vy7rai, ol Setfdxa; 
BaXdpior Etym. Mag. BaXaplBioi Kuirar 6 kutw- 
raros 4p4T7js BaXdpios Aeyexan 6 Se p4uos ^vyios, o 
dywraTos BpavirT]s. Eustatli. 1818, 52 
•pTjffly (Paiisanias), oZros (thranite) r^y &yco 
45pav, xT/v 5€VT4pav ^vyios, r^v rpiT’qv QaXdpios. 
640, 11 BaXaplrat Kal daXdpaKes ip4rai ol vtro 
To'us dpaviras. Lastly Pollux 1, 87 kkAoIto 5’ hv 
Kal OdXapos ov ol daXdpioi epexxoi'crr xd 5^ geVa 
T^s yeu'S C^ya, ov ol ^vyioi KadTjyrai" to 54 irepl to 
Kaxd(rTpa?/4a Opavos, ov ol Bpavlrai . — There is 
another scholion on Fiogs 1074, given by 
Znietti, «/ Phito edalle Rane dd Aristofane 

dad coBioi Veatto 472 e dal codicc CrcinoiLcnsr 
12229, L. 6, 28 : xpets Td|efs ^(ray iy rfi TpiTjpii' 
ol p^y TTpuTot BpavLTai KaXovp^yoi, ol Se Seuxepoi 
|u77Tai. ot Se xptxoi BaXdpaKss. Read with 
Eiistath. 1818, 52, this illustrates the use of 
•jrpa'Tos as sternniost in Polyuen. 5, 43 above. 

T iiless it be Ar. Mtch. 4, discussed 
under F. 

That dro? and Karcc nieMn ‘ astern ’ and 
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theory must say then either that ovv here means, not ‘ therefoi-e,’ but 
something indeterminate, such as ‘ well, then ; ’ or else that the sentence is 
two separate scholia, combined in an unintelligent manner. Either is 
possible, though neither can be shewn to be correct ; but in any case it is 
certain that this scholion and the similar passages depend on the meaning of 
ava and kutoi. 

Pollux 1, 87 is different, and suits my view at least as well as the 
accepted theory, even if Pollux be referring only to triremes, which we have 
no right to assume. 

Remains Eustath. 640, 11. If this is not (as I think it is) Eustathius’ 
own misunderstanding of KaTca, then the question arising is, are we to follow 
on the one hand Eustathius, or on the other Polyaenus (twice) and (in effect) 
Arrian (see B) ? The answer admits of no possible doubt. 

What it then comes to is this. In order to say that the terms thranite, 
zugite, and thalamite refer to longitudinal rows or banks one over the other, 
we must take the latter portion of the Scholion on Fmgs 1074, say it is 
evidence, translate it in a way that, at best, cannot be shown to be correct, 
and use the result, with the (possible) help of Eustathius, to overrule two 
passages in Polyaenus, possibly one in Pol^'bius and (in effect) Arrian (see B)] 
and having done this, we land after all in the difficulty in which everyone is 
landed by the fact that all the higher values, as shewn by that inconvenient 
tesserakonteres, only possessed the same three classes of oarsmen.^’ I may 
add that my view explains that thorn in the side of the accepted theory, the 
greater number of the thranite oars as compared with the zugite and 
thalamite oars, which the Athenian lists render certain. 


B. 

The terms that correspond to the division of the rowers on a warship into 
squads are rpt/cporo?, SiKporo^, and fj.ov6KpoTo<;, which are usually referred 
to the (triple) beat of the three banks of a trireme, the (double) beat of the 


‘ in the bows ’ has often been asserted but 
never proved. I believe it is correct, but iny 
reason for thinking so is given in B ; it has 
nothing to do with the Schol. on Fro'js 1074. 
If it be correct, all the ava and Kara )iassages 
given in the note are disposed of conclusively. 

This forced Assmamr to explain e.g. a de- 
keres as constituted by three superposed triads, 
each triad consisting (in superposition) of a 
thranite. zugi'e, and thalamite ; with a lonely 
thalamite on the top. The TfcaepaKovr-fipris 
is legimate evidence so far as it goes. Since 
the inscription about the TpiaKoyrripris was 
found, no one can sup]iose it to be a b.ad joke 
of Callixenus' : and the idea that it teas a kind 
of flat-bottomed river barge (,Assmann, Droysen, 
Torr' seems to me to be disposed of by the fact 


that Philopator Jiwi such a barge (the BaAa- 
p-Tiyos of Ath. 204 d. seq.). If any one will 
read Athenaens consecutively he will see that 
he puts side by side three monsters of three 
different types ; the T€<Tcr€paKoi>Tripris (long ship), 
the OaKa/xTpyos {-Korapiov ttKoiov), and Hiero's 
ship (round shipl. The height of the tessera- 
konteres, on which rests the ‘ Mississippi 
steamer ’ theory, is given to the top of the 
aKpoaroMov, which (; arc Liddell and Scott) is 
iiot the gunwale, see Toir, 68. Those who 
treat Slirpapos as aptpiirpapos have forgotten the 
old Calais-Douvres ; and the twin hull was only 
the logical outcome of the common practice of 
lashing two ships together to get a steady 
platform. 
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two banks of a bireme, and the (single) beat of the one bank of a 
There is no evidence for this whatever, and if it were true one ought to find 
TfT/aa/ci/cpoTO? and so forth, forms that never occur. The conventional 
explanation of their non-occurrence, given by Graser and repeated by Cartault 
and Luebeck, vi:., that the larger polyereis did not appear to an obseo'ver from 
the side to have more than a fri^ile beat, is futile ; why did any ship, from 
the side, appear to have more than a single beat i The words must apply 
to some arrangement which was threefold and no more ; and it can hardly be 
a coincidence that precisely the same point arises over the words thranite, 
zugite, and thalamite. 

The important passage is Arr. Anal. 6, 5, 2,^” generally cited, together 
with a note that hlKporo^ = hn^pi]‘i, to shew how near to the water was the 
lower bank of a bireme. The explanation is unfortunate, as Alexander had 
no biremes with him. Indeed they were not in use in his time. No one 
seems to have considered this preliminary point. 

To take things in order. Arr. Anal. 5. 8, Alexander carries his ships 
over from the Indus to the Hydaspes, triakontors in three sections, the smaller 
boats in two. 6, 1. He builds on the Hydaspes many triakontors and 
hemioliai, also horse-transports and other transports. C, 2. The fleet that 
started down the Hydaspes, according to Ptolemy, consisted of eighty tria- 
kontors, together with horse-transports, cercuri, and river boats, some being 
native boats, and some newly built. 6, 5, 2. (At the junction of the Hydaspes and 
the Acesines) the cargo boats (crTpoy'/vXa) came through the rapids safely ; but 
tlie warships (pLaxpal) suffered, as they were lower in the water, and those 
of them that were htKporoi had their kcito) oars not much above the water ; 
and two were lost, 6, 14. He builds more ships in the land of the Malli. 
fi, 15, 1. He receives some more triakontors and some cargo boats {crrpoyjvXa). 
1), 15, 4. He refits. 6, l8. 3. On his expedition from Patala to the sea he takes 
the swittest of the hemioliai, all the triakontors, and some cercuri. 6, 18, 4. 
The waves get up and he loses some triakontors. Arr. hid. 19. On the 
Hydaspes. Alexander had about 800 vessels, both warships (paKpai) and 
cargo boats (a-TpoyjvXa) and horse-transports and food-transports. 23. Near- 
chus loses two warships (p-aKpai) and a cercurus, in a storm. 31. Nearchus 
(requiring a good ship for special service) sends a triakontor — the island 
story. No other writer adds anything,-® 

Two things come out strongly from this; (1) the important warships 
were the triakontors ; (2) the onlt/ warships were the triakontors and hemio- 
liai, for Arrian does not count a cercurus as paicpu (hid. 23). The warships 


It There was a visible triple heat on any 
view, wliat becuines of the stock compaiison 
with the wings of a bird ^ 

otrai T€ SiKpoToi avruiP .i.C. tcov fxaKpwv 
yewv, TO? Karw KutTras ovk ttoXv 
tol! voaros. 

Curtins, Diodoni«. and Justin are silent. 
I’lutaieli [Ah: i\ G3 says he built iropBufia 


KaTTTjpT} Kal (Tx^Sias 

For cercurus see Ton- s.c. ; a type equally 
suiU'd toi warfare or coimneiee, but always 
nekoiied atnoiig the small traft of a fleet ; he 
h.is a lot of evidence. Webei's idea that a 
lercurus was a triienie is a mere mistiaiislatioa 
of App. /'«/(. 121. 
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tlien that were hinpoToi, were either triakontors or hemioliai. But whatever 
StVpoTo? means, it is certain that a hemiolia was not 8t«poTo?.-- The ships 
that were Bi/cporoi then were triakontors, i.e., p,ovr]pei^ of fifteen oars aside. 
Consequently, Si/cporo? does not primarily mean a bireme, whatever the 
lexicographers say, and does not therefore refer to the double beat of a 
bireme’s two banks of oars, supposing it to have had such. 

If then SiVpoTo? does not mean ‘ double-beating,’ -■* it can only mean 
‘ double-beaten.’ Now a-vyKeKpoTr/pivot, is the common term for a trained 
crew, 'beaten together,’ or 'welded together’ — (we sometimes say ground 
together) ; Si'/rporo? therefore means ' double-welded,’ a ship whose crew is 
trained in, or falls into, two squads.-^ 

Now we can get at the meaning of avio and kcItoi. A triakontor had 
two squads of rowers, and, though single-banked, the oars were distinguished 
as those /caToi from those something else, presumably avw. In relation to the 
oarage, therefore, kcIto) and avai mean fore and aft ; and this is confirmed 
by the usage of Kara and dvd.-^ This explains the Schol. on Frogs 1074, in 


-- App. Mith. 92 the pirates originally 
{TTparoy) used inyoparoues and hemioliai, later 
(eira) Si/cpoVois aud triremes, i.e., when they 
organised themselves. This is conclusive ; and 
overrules Hesych. -puio.tia* ^ StKporos vavs, 
where the definite article makes nonsense any- 
how. I want to make this clear, because the 
accepted explanation of rtfuaxia is a ship with 
Ij banks. Thera is not a shred of evidence for 
this ; it rests on the fact that -^pioXios means 
IJ. 1 might s.ay that hemiolia means a ship of 
IJ squads, which has at least the support of 
Photius s.r. uv rh pfpos i/iKhv eptraiv 

iffrl TTpos rb aw' avrov p.ax^<ySai. Tlie certain 
thing is that it was a pirate ship |Air. Aiial. 

3, 2, 4, Apip ilith. 92, Phot, s r. ), aud a typical 
one (Theophr. Char. 25, 1), and could be classed 
with the little myoparones, which weie certainly 
single banked (evidence Toir 119} ; it was a 
favourite for surprises (Diod. 19, 65, Polyaen. 

4, 7, 4) ; and the latter passage also shews it 
was small, tlie object of Demetrius being to dis- 
play the minimum of foice. Pirates, whose 
heads depended on their speed, wonlil not go in 
tor fancy arrangements of oars. 

The word occurs in the active sense once, 
in a chorus (Eur. 1. T. 407), SiKpoToiiri Kwnais, 
of the Argo, ( a traditional single-banked ship, 
-ip. Phod. 1, 394 seq.), -wliere it lefeis to the 
heat of the oars on eitlier siile of the ship. 
This shews that in Euripides’ time it cannot 
have been a technical term for the beat of trvo 
lianks on the same side of the ship. 

The same causes which compelled the 
Venetians to divide the crew of a trireme into 
H.S. — VOL. XXV. 


3 squads and work as a lule in relays (Fincati 
p. 167) would have compelled the Gieek.s also 
to do this. Part of a crew did row alone, 
(Thuc. 3; 49 : Polyaen. 5, 22, 4 ; Xen. Hell. 6, 
2, 29) ; but these passages do not shew ichieh 
part. If, however, when not in action, one 
squad only rowed at a time, as at Venice, it 
is explained how the Atlieuiau horse-trans- 
ports, with 60 oars only, kept up with 
triremes. 

i.e., when used as technical terms ; for 
Thuc. 7, 65 (the .Syracusans covered with hides 
Tas irptppas Kttl TTis yeebs dyce) might refer to the 
upper works of the ship. As to out tiri ttoXv 
( xeyaai too 85otos, the forward oar^ would 
of eouioe suffer most in the bad water. But 
it may be that these triakontors, built for a 
river, were even lower in the water than usual, 
and anyhow they would be heavily laden. 
.Some were lost going down from Patala 

‘ In the Odyssey Kara is the regulai 
word for motion inwards, aya for motion out- 
wards;’ Mr. J. L. Myres, J.H.S. xx. j). 140 
sq. For later Greek. Mr. A. P. Oppe, J.H.S. 
xxiv. p. 225 srq. Mr. G. F. Hill kindly 
ftiriiLshed me with these references. It the 
ship was generally entered from the .stern, this 
would explain why Karui should be fi;reai d avui 
aft ; aud at Athens anyhow she w ould be 
entered from the stern, if launched bow first ; 
see Prof. E. A. Gardner, Aneicnt Alliens, pi. 
553. This i.s also borne out by the ordinary 
term for ‘to come lorward.' ayacpepeiy Tjjv 
Kuiirriy, which shows that ava is motion toward 
the stern. 

L 
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the sense required bj- the natural reading of the Greek,-^ and all the other 
evidence of Class (2) cited n. 14, except perhaps the one passage in Eustathius, 
which, as we have seen, must be treated as overruled. The conclusion reached 
under section A is thus strongly supported. 

Tt is of course also possible that in some ships the forward scpiad sat, or 
once sat, rather lower on the whole than the after squad.-'* If this were so, 
the thranite oars would on the whole be rather the longest ; and if the 
Athenian trireme resembled the Venetian triremes in Fig- F this may per- 
haps explain the statement in the Athenian lists that of some condemned 
thranite oars ten were serviceable for the zugites.^** Once kutco had come 
to mean ’forward,’ the term would remain, even if in historical times the 
ditference was slight, or even non-existent ; how many centuries have passed 
since ‘ forecastle ’ or ‘ starboard ’ bad any real meaning I 

But to return to Sf/rporo?. When Hesycbius says that a vavi 

was also called StVporo?, is he wrong? Or is the more accurate Pollux 
(1, 82) wrong in treating St>;p?j 9 and SiVpoTo? as separate ships ? I think 
both are right. I will assume here for a moment the result arrived at in 
section H, that (subject to the meaning of hiKporos:) there is no evidence for 
the use of biremes until well on in the first century B.c. ; the question then 
is. is there any passage in which Sf/cporo? must mean a bireme ? T think 
there can be no doubt that it means something difterent from and larger than 
a jj.oi'i]pr]^, but smaller than a trireme, in App. Mith. 92 (see n. 22) ; and 
it -will be fairest therefore to assume that to Appian generally SiVporo? 


- Iiieiileiitally, tliis m.iy siiggfst tljat Scliol. 

1074 u-[ii-C'Sent^ a genuine traJi-ion, i.r , 
‘iiie Jesceiiiltd from a time when men knew 
the technical meaning ot nira ; for of course I 
do not suppose that tlie Scholiast Inca this, 
any mote tlian Eu.stathins, and all that I can 
attempt to shew ii what the word meant to 
.triian, or rather to Ptolemv. 

Bauer, Xeue PhiloK Faiuhchan 1895, p. 
265, ‘ in .Schrag \-om Hinterschilf zum Vorsehitl' 
ahiallender Linie augeordneten Ruderpforten,' 
r\hich may well be right. It is clearly shewn 
in the Tenctian triremes in Fiu. 1 . See Aesch. 
A'la'ni. 1617, and n. 80. 

Tne inrliiiatiou of tlie Trapeze ipeirta to 
the long axis of the shii> (n. IIS) would 
iurnish another expl.ination. The longest oars 
of the tesserakontfres weie thranite oars, as 
tile reteienee to tlie lead shous (Ath. 20-3 f) ; 
I'Ut as we have no idea liow she was arranged, 
It is useless eithei sugge.sting explanation, of 
tliis or diawing deduction, fiom it as to 
triretnes. Ail hei thramte oar, were not of 
the .'aim leiigih 

= ' C.I.A. vol. 2 part -2. 791 I. .56— 

6par[T.5at' rocrui' aTrotpaAci 6 doKiuaffT^s ^vylas 
A. If f he nuinl ).'!• rif the dpavlrtSes that were 


aSoKifioi were extant, we might have something 
to go on as to the relative lengths ; for as 
inofit oars go at the leather, or point of 
contact, then if only a fca< could be u.sed as 
fi/ 71 'ai we should know that any tneory (like 
Assrnann’s explanation of the l.enormant relief) 
wiiich made the zugtte oars less than two-thirds 
of the length of the thranite, was. on this 
ground alone, untenable. The liigher pay of 
the thranite., jirobably had nothing to Jo with 
the Iciigltt of tlie oar, (that is a Scholiast's 
guess), hut was merely one sign of the greater 
consideration tliey enjoyed ; and the primary 
reason no doubt (apart from any question of their 
more probably being burgesses, was that it 
depended laigely on them, as the stem oars, 
whether the boat was ‘together’ and kept 
her pace Great importance was attached to 
the manningof the stern benches in a mediaeval 
galley, as .Turien de la Graviere shews. The 
Athenian lists do not rcallv piovi* anything at 
all as to the relative length of the oars, as we 
tlo not know why those ten cceie condemned : 
and w'e have no light to make them mean that 
aU thranite oar, were longer than all ziigite 
oars, still It,, that they were .ni'Ai longer. 
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means bireme, wliicli (incidentally) takes us back to the first Mithridatic war 
{Mitli. 17). How then came a word, which at the end of the fourth century 
was applied to a triakontor, to mean a bireme ? 

The first standard war.ship was the pentekontor, invented in 704 
from which was afterwards evolved the trireme. the time of Demosthenes 
the pentekontor was no longer in regular use/- shewing that the trireme did 
its W'Ork and did it better. But the lighter triakontor was in full use 
throughout the fourth century and by the end of this century we find 
frequent mention of another liglit ship of a different type, the first of 
many borrowings from pirates, the lieniiolia,^® from which perhaps was 
again evolved a sort of light or abnormal ti'ireme, the trihemiolia.®® The 
hemiolia and triakontor, however, run side by side as light warships, shewing 
that neither could do the other’s work ; presumably the speedier hemiolia 
could not ram. Philip Y. introduced another light pirate ship, the Ilhwian 
lembos,®' which combined with great speed the power of ramming, and 
obviously effected something like a revolution in naval warfare (battle of 
Chios, 201 B.C.), The last mention, I think, of the triakontor in history is in 
the treaty between Rome and Antiochus III. 18S b.c.®^ The lembos then, 
doing the triakontor’s work and doing it better, presumably tended to drive 
out the triakontor ; and perhaps we shall not be far wrong if we guess that 
some one thereupon took a leaf out of Philip’s book,®® ‘ double-banked ’ his 
triakontors, and so evolved the bireme,'*® which would still be as much a 
vav^ StVpoTo? as the original triakontor had been, possessing two squads 
only. As the triakontor vanished, the term StA-poro? remained adhering 
(without ambiguity) to the bireme ; and probably by the time that Appian 


See Kroker, DU Dipylon-mscn (Jalirh. 
1886), wiih whose account (p. 106 scq.) of the 
first evolution of the waiship I agree, as 
against Pernice’s criticism in Ath. ililth. 17 
(1892), p. 306. 

It does not occur in the Athenian lists, 
and plays no part in battles again. I do not 
mean it was not built at all ; Jlithridates e.y. 
had a few. and see Polyb. 1, 20, 14 pile 
Italiot states), 25, 7, 1 (Egypt). 

Athenian lists; Arrian l.c. and 7, 19; 
Polyaen. 3, 9, 63 ; etc. 

If indeed the triakontor was not oiigin- 
ally a pirate, Thuc. 4, 9. 

See n. 2'2. 

See n. 11. 

Demetrius had lemboi at the siege of 
Rhodes (Diod. 20, So), but we do not hear of 
them in action (if Diodorus be correct neither 
he iicr Ptolemy Jjut yovripas into line at 
Salaniis), and so cannot say if they were the 
Illyrian lemboi or not. Polyb 1, 53, 9, and 3, 
46, 5 (Hannibal ciossing the Rhone) add 
nothing, and earlier mentions of lemboi refer to 
ship’s boats. Polybius is clear as to Philip’s 


fleet of lemboi being almost a new thing (5, 109, 
<rxe55»' ■jrpwros Twr eV MaKeSorio! and as 

to his tactics .at the battle of Chios being new. 
We may conclude that if he was not actually 
the first to introduce the Illyrian lembos he 
was the first to perceive its possibilities and to 
use it in a fleet action. 

-8 Polyb. 21, 45 IxTjK^Tt ex^Ta TrXyv i' Kara- 

<ppaKr{»jV' fiTjSe Tpia.KOVTaK(xmov exerct’ eXauvo- 

/ifvov k.t.a. Livy 38, 38 has run the two 
together (neve plures quam decern naves 
actuarias nulla (|uarum plus quam triginta 
remis agatur habeto), while A]ip. Syr. 39 
mentions catapliract.s only. 

See post, n. 94 as to Philip’s ‘lembi 
biiemes,’ and ‘double-banking.’ 

■“ Precisely the ‘galeotta’ of Furtenbach. 
Xo doubt someone experimented with biremes 
before triremes were invented. But these ex- 
periments remained without effect ^witness 
the silence of Herodotus, ’rhncydules, and the 
Athenian lists, and indeed of all t\ riteis prior 
to Caesar) and have nothing to do with the 
biremes known to history, which appear first 
in the 1st century n.f. See under A’. 

L 2 
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and Arrian wrote the fact that the word had once applied to a triakontor had 
really been forgotten, and would have been lost, had not Arrian fortunately 
simply copied down Ptolemy. The above explanation is of course guesswork, 
but (I think) reasonable and consistent guesswork.^^ 

As to iiov6KpoTO‘i and rpt/tpoTo?. These words, unlike hiKpoTO'^, really 
were ambiguous, and therefore little used. Many ships were povoKpo- 
Toi — not divided into squads; and apart from Xen. Hell. 2, 1, 18,^- the word 
is found only onced^ Similarly, rpiKpoTOi would apply, not only to triremes, 
but to all the larger polyereis ; the word occurs thrice only, in Aristeides, 
Niketas, and Clement of Alexandria ; they throw no light on its meaning. 


0 . 

I have failed to trace eltlier the genesis of, or any scrap of evidence that 
will support, the dogma that among Greeks and Romans, at all times and in 
all places, one man rowed one oar — a dogma that is responsible for three 
quarters of the nonsense written about the larger polyereis. Many writers 
are content to lefer to the evidence as ‘ well-known,’ generally a sign that 
there is not any; as given by Assmann and Luebeck, the proofs are 
Thuc. 2, 93 ; Polyaen. 3, 9, 63 ; Leo Tactica 19, 8 ; all the monuments. 

Time. 2, 93 is conclusive evidence for this, and for this only, that in 


•*' It may 'le ohjeeted that the bireme of 
Oetavian's time was a ‘ T.iburnian.’ Biremes 
ate mentioiieJ in history earlier than Libur- 
niiins, whioh is all I require ; but it is as well 
tu be clear about the Liburiiian. In oiigin. it 
was another of the light swift pirate-craft 
of the Adriatic (Ajiy. III. 3). if indeed it was 
not the letnbos under another name ; and the 
fact that under the Empire the Liburnian 
was built, first as a bireme (App. Ill, 3, Lucan 
3, 534 — note Lucan’s ‘c-revisse,’ it had rjr.u-n) 
and later as a trireuie, etc. (Veget. 4, 37), 
which nobody doubts, only shews that there 
were biremes of two ditferent builds lunniiig 
par.illel, the Liburnian Idreine evolved from a 
Libuniian and the dicrotos bireme evolved from 
a triakontor (just a.-: earlier there were the 
trirenif ami the triheminlia) ; see i'.I.L. 5, 1956 
which mentions a ‘bicrota’ called llais and a 
■Liburna' called Cliipeus. When Appian 
\IU. 3) says that t/i his tinic light dinpora were 
called Liliiini'ans he shews, either that the two 
builds had become confounded, or (more 
probably) that he was ignorant of the pioceas 
by which the SiKporos bireme had been evolved, 
and that lor him SUporop w.is simply ‘hiieiue.’ 

■*- This jiiissage is a good instance of one 
which explains equally w ell on tiny theory and 
is usele.s.s to cite. Othei good instances aie 
Polyaen. .5, 22, 4 and the drowning tlialaiiiites 


of App. b.c. 5, 107. 

Strabo 7, 325. areSrj'f* KaTvap ri]v 

oeKavaiav aKpoBlviov, airo /uopokp6tov 
Sexlipovs. He uses the word to mark the fact 
that the trophy began, not only with a /lovlipiis, 
but with the smallest kind of yovlipiis. 

Ka^ovra rpiv vaprSiv eKatTTOP tt)v Kfliryv 
K.T.A. Bauer alone has put this correctly. As 
regards triremes, the passage is conclusive as 
agaimst Weber (three men to an oar) who has 
to mistranslate it. and Serre (three banks, but 
in action only the top bank rowed b\- three 
men to an oar), for then Brasidas would not 
have troubled to take the other oars with him 
on a mere raid. The large numbei of oars for 
a trireme given in the Athenian lists also 
certainly presupposes one man to an oar. 
Weber has to say a triieme carried two spare 
sets, which lapart from the question ot weight) 
is improbable, seeing that the account of battle 
after battle assumes that a ship with a crippled 
Tapo-o's is out of action. The spare oar question 
is not, however, easy ; see e.g. the Hippia 
(C.I A. vol, 2 part 2, S02 c. 6t which is said to 
have a Tapphs Sokiplos I'liot, however, eyreXys 
SoKiuos) though five oars are broken. Probably 
Assinan's solution is the best (reviewing 
Schmidt in L'dI. Phil. JVorh. 1900. Ao. 43) ; 
the TTCptyetp oais Were deck sweeps, carried for 
Use in a ship left crippled. I may add that, 
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the triremes of the Greek states at the time of the Pelopoimesian wai- one 
man rowed one oar. One is ashamed to have to state anything so 
elementary. 

Polyaen. 3, 9, 63 refers explicitly to triakontors and to no other ships ; 
and Leo Tact. 19, 8 refers explicitly to the Byzantine dromones of Leo’s own 
time and to no other ships. Neither passage has the least bearing on the 
question ; as Luebeck at least saw. 

As to the monuments. It sounds well to say that no monument shews 
more than one man to an oar, provided that the hearer he not acquainted 
with the scantiness, the inadequacy, and the obscurity of the monumental 
evidence. As every monument that shews rowers is called a bireme or a 
trireme, this obviously has no bearing on the question of the larger polyereis, 
of which we are not supposed to possess any representation at all.*” 

But although there is not one bit of evidence for this dogma, which 
should long ago have been relegated to the limbo of things forgotten, there 
is evidence from the Athenian lists which proves that, at Athens in the 
tiiac of Demosthenes, the oars of a trireme could form part of the Tapf>6<; of a 
quadrireme and the oars of a quadrireme part of the Tapp6<i of a quin- 
quereme:*® Bdckh called attention to this. Now quadriremes are common 
enough in the later lists, and remained in use at any rate for some time, for 
there were 30 Athenian quadriremes in Demetrius’ fleet at Salamis (306 B.C.), 
and as they were posted on the left wing, on which Demetrius Had massed 
his strength, they were presumably good efficient ships. We therefore get 
to this, that toward the end of the fourth century an Athenian quadrireme 
had one man to one oar, and similar quinqueremes were being experimented 
witli.*' But though not in use at Athens, quinqueremes had been known 
and used at Syracuse since Dionysius I. ; and therelore perhaps we may, or 
ought to, say generally of the quadriremes and quinqueremes ot the fourth 
century b.C. that they had one man to one oar and were, in fact, enlarged 
from, and similar to, triremes,*’** as shewn by the translerence of equipment 
generally (anevr]) from one to the other at Athens. However, beyond the 
fact that the Athenian quadriremes were efficient, all the evidence we possess 
that throws any light on the nature of any ot the larger polyereis is later 
than the fourth century or rather is not earlier than the building by 


with a Trape^eipea'ia halt carried away, no spare 
oars hilt deck sweeps would (on the view I take 
of a trireme) have been of much use. Possibly 
however a trireme rowed 25 groups 3 oars 
each bide, and carried some halt dozen spare 
oars of each class. 

And if we had, it would be a cataphract. 
and so could not shew any rowers. 

C.l.A. vol. 2 part % 812 a 35 : ov[to]st7},u 
fxhv T6Tp^prj a7ro5eS[a./c]€v ra Se (TKevTj o^etAei 
5ia TO [eTTi ] 7rerT7]p7] KaTatTradi^yai. Ihe anevT) 
here include the Tappos wliich had been 
previously mentioned. 812 c 143 seq. 'HSela. 
. . . . [ou]to9 TTiv rpirjpT] a7ro5e5aj[>c€t' Sia 


e7r]l T^rpriprj Kad€a'T7]K€vat [ra Se (TK€v]ri 
(here follow the cvvrpi'qpapxoi) <tk€v7} cxovfri 
ei'T^A^]. . . There is another passage 
to the same etieet, and the filling np of the 
lacunae is quite certain. Incidentally, this 
disposes of every reconstruction of a trireme 
which cannot be e.xpandeil into a qiiiuquereme. 

Rarely mentioned, and only in the last 
extant list. 

Died. 14, 41. 

Here we undoubtedly meet Assmaiin's 
breitpolyereis. 

I shall find it convenient to talk of ships 
of the fourth century, ]triur to Antigoniib' fleet, 
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Antigonus and Demetrius of the fleet which afterwards fought victoriously at 
Salamis. Meanwhile there is no evidence for any ship larger than a 
hexeres prior to this fleet of Antigonus’ ; and I fancy that even the 
mention of hexereis is probably an anticipation of events. 

D. 

Taking the battle of Salamis (oOG B.c.j for the moment as a convenient 
mark of time, what evidence can we get as to the larger polyereis later than 
this battle ? So far as we have gone, we are at liberty to suppose more than 
one man to one oar in the larger polyereis in the last three centuries B.c., 
subject to this, that, as in a fourth century 7rei/T?;p>;? one man rowed one oar, 
we must not suppose that the same woi-d at a later time had a different 
meaning mdess evidence appears to that effect. I give in this section such 
evidence as I know of as to the larger polyereis in the last three centuries 
B.C., the effect of it being to make it probable that they were galleys a 
scaloccio of some kind with more than one man to an oar, and to make it, I 
think, reasonably certain that the accepted theory is quite at variance with 
the facts. 

(«) Some men in some ships stood at the oar, and were therefore rowing 
oars a scaloccio. It was the chief merit of Weber’s book to call attention to 
the passage in Appian that proves this. When the sea got up (he says), 
Salvidienus’ inexperienced crews could neither Jcee]) their feet nor ‘ come 
forward.' Note that Appian is not caring about informing the reader 
whether they stood or sat ; he merely uses ecrTwre? as an illustration, by the 
way, of how bad the tide was ; he refers to it as to a well-known thing. 
Such a reference can hardly ever be anything but correct. Unfortunately, the 


simjilv ds sliips of the foiiich cemiivy. It will 
not eieate .iny eonfusiou. For oiir purijose the 
third oentury begins witli Salamis. 

Aelian V.h. 6, lit : Dionysius II. had a 
fleet ot 100 sliips, hexereis and qninquereiiies ; 
this is of eourse impo.ssible, and it must me.in 
‘ including hexcn-is and quinijiiereines ’ ; .see 
Diod. 10. IP. Even so, the statement a.s to 
hexereis is extremely improbahle, seeing that 
Alexamler never had anything larger than a 
(.tuiiniucreuie Very pussiMy Dionysius II. 
had built one hexeres on the fourth century 
systriii (what'-vci it was), as ‘royal ship/ 
The statement uf Pliny y.H. 7, 5t), that 
Ah'xanilLT invfiit’ d t’ne dekeivs, is valindess : 
see Luehtryk 1, 17 v. 6 and Droyseii 272 n. 0, 
wht) give the evidniice as to Alexander's Heets. 
It i- pietdsely Mhat 'noinl OHh stated ahuut 
Alexander, and is on a level with Curt. 10,1, 19, 
the 700 heptereis carried over in .sections to the 
Eu[diiatr's : this ki'-l is lefuted, refutation 
neec'^aiv, hy Arr. .l/i'/h. 7 19, 'vho gives the 


correct version (from Aristobulus). 

Many writers have assu/ned, on the ground 
of practical necessity, that in the larger 
l>olyeveis more than one man roweel one oar ; 
but that is another matter. Serre and “Weber 
tiy to shew that Ap. Rhod. 1, 396 means two 
men to an oar ; but there is no foundation 
whatever for this. The passage, a straight- 
forward one, had already been correctly ex- 
plained by Cartault. — Possibly the Delos shi]t 
of Pans. 1, 29, 1 would be in point, if one 
knew what the passage meant ; but I cannot 
translate it, and F razer's translation ‘ decked 
for nine banks of oars’ conveys no meaning to 
rue. Pausanias had of course heard of higher 
vaUieo, and therefore tlie shi}i was abnormal in 
some way; viK-naaura does not mean ‘larger 
than' but ‘ more cuiious than.' 

b.c. 1, So (battle lietween Sextiis Pomjiey 
and Salvidienu>) ; oyre ^< 7 twt€s ^e/3atajv vtto 
ajjd^ias. ovT€ Tos Kwiras eri ava(b€p<iiy Bvvd- 

fXCPOl. 
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size of Salvidienus’ ships is not stated, though they are said to be larger and 
heavier than those of Sextus : we must therefore consider the alternatives, 
taking two things as fixed points, viz., that for serious work no man ever 
stood at an oar if he could possibly sit, and that five men to one oar cannot 
all sit through the stroke. 

First, can the ships in question be merely triremes ? 

Fineati gives an account of the Venetian zenzile triremes, three men on 
a bench rowing three oars ; extremely long oars, with leaded handles ; he 
gives the lengths as 32, 304, and 29 feet, and proves these extraordinary 
figures from Venetian arsenal-lists. Obviously, with such oars the stroke 
must have been a slow one ; and Fineati states (p. 167) that they rowed a 
stroke called monta e casca, rise and fall.^* Were then the ships of 
Salvidienus in question triremes, rowing the stroke called rise and 
fall? 

This can I think be disproved. The oars of a trireme, whatever their 
exact length, were certainly very short compared to the Venetian, perhaps 
not more than half the length ; ^ and there would be no point in rowing so 
cumbersome a stroke, for with the shorter oars the crew of a trireme could 
certainly have rowed sitting. That they did row sitting is clear from this, 
that on occasion they could row a really fast stroke,"® which would not be 
possible except sitting. And if they ever could and did row sitting they 
would certainly do so when it was rough. What applies to triremes applies 
a fortiori to smaller ships. 

Suppose then that Salvidienus’ ships were quinqueremes on the model 
of the fourth century Athenian quinquereme. Then, taking two other fixed 
points, viz., that three of the ordines were identical with those of a trireme, 
and the oars in the other two only slightly longer,®" we again get the fact 
that the men could have, and therefore would have, row^ed sitting, or at most 
in the case of the longer oars with some such slight lift from the seat as 
some men are apt to give in tlie first stroke of a race. This might conceiv- 


■ Vogue dans laquelle la foree sur I’avirou 
est prodiiite presqne tout entiere par le poids 
ill rameur, qui, monte deboiit sur la pedague 
oil sur le banc qui pirecede, se .jette eii arrierc, 
et, tirant a lui son aviron, va tomber assis sur 
son propre banc.’ The lead may have been used 
to meet the dilliculty of the oars being of 
dift'erent proportionate lengths inboard How 
this was met in a Greek trireme does not 
appear ; the only actual reference to lead is 
with regal il to the thranite oar.s of the retratpa- 

KUVTT)p7\S. 

The length of the irepiVeijj oars, 4.4 m., is 
the only one actually known, but this supplies 
a kind of limit. Schmidt has an interesting 
attempt to wuik out the measurement from the 
data as to the Athos canal in Herodotus and 
Hemetrius of .Skejisis ; lie makes the longest 


oars in a trireme 3.3 m. outboard. 

There are of course a great many refer- 
ences to spurting, and tlie common name for it, 
poffidfeir, implies a fast enough stroke to make 
a good deal of splashing. The celebrated feat 
of an Athenian trireme, which swung round a 
merchantman and rammed her pursuer (Thuc. 

2, 91) implies a quick lively stroke and a power 
of backing water on one side only quickly and 
forcibly. And the fact that a crew could only 
la.st a short time inaction (c.g., Polyaen. 3, 10, 12, 
Diod. 13, 77, Frontinus 2, 5, 47) concliisively 
implies a fast stroke. Chabrias, training rowers 
for a trireme, trained them sitting ; Polyaen. 

3, 11, 7 : and cf. Aristophanes’ leference to 
Ghat which fought at Salamis.' 

See n. 110. 
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ably satisfy the passage in Lucan Phurs. 3, 543, ‘ in transtra cadiint et remis 
pectora pnlsant,’ but it will not satisfy Appian’s ea-rwre?. 

If then the ships were (piinrjueremes or higher values differing from 
the quinqueremes of the fourtli century — and no other alternative now 
remains — the only reasonably probable explanation of Appian is that enough 
men rowed one oar for some at least to be on their feet some part of the 
stroke — if not throuafhont it — cr..+ive men to an oar.®^ I regret the conclusion, 
as it involves saying that TvevTgpg'i meant one thing in the fourth century 
and another in the first ; but we liave seen that this was certainly the case 
with Bi/cpoTo<;, and we shall find other reasons for supposing it to be correct. 
Tncidentallv, Appian is conclusive, I think, against a theory such as that a 
quinquereine was a three-banked ship with oars rowed by 2, 2, and 1 men 
resjoectively ; for 2 men can sit to any oar. 

(6) The larger polyereis were not only of very shallow draught,®® but 
low in the water also. The shallow draught is now generally admitted ; 
the lowness in the water (a necessary consequence, by the way), requires 
consideration. 

Polyb. 2, 10. The Illyrians, fighting with the Achaeans, lashed their 
lemboi together by fours and let the Achaeans ram. As soon as an Achaean 
ship was held fast by its ram the Illyrians leapt on her deck {eTmrghwvTe^ 
eVt TO. Kara<Trpu)p.aTa) and in this manner captured four quadrireines and 
sunk a quinquereine. The quinquereme then was but little higher than the 
small light lemboi.®® 

Polyb, 16, 4 (battle of Chios again). It would have gone hard with the 
Macedonians had they not stationed lemboi among their cataphracts : as 
soon as the battle became a melee, and the Rhodians could no longer 
manoeuvre, the lemboi attacked them, even meeting them bow to bow : 
this the Rhodians met in a workman-like way.®^ I shall come to this 


Thei'.j i' a tine pietuie of a iin-liaeval 
4 muiiueruiut‘, with 5 men to an oar. on PI, VII. 
of Fui'tenhaeli'a A rchitccturd Xfivnlis, li>29 : 
with a huge outrigger, and the carsmeu on 
their feet. A good des' ription of «uch a quiri- 
queieme in Bigge, Der Kaiujif inn Cuii'ha in 
den Jaiin.n lt)»i7-1669 (Kriegsgeschichtliehe 
Eilizelsehrifteii, Heft 2l3, 1S99). p. 130 ; tlie 
men worked in three relay-;, a-, in a trireme. I 
owe the refi-rence to these writers to the kind- 
ness ol ilr. F. Andeison, For the 

scaloccio g.illeys generally, see Admiral .lurien 
de la Gravieie, Ae-v dernters joui’-ide la niiirinc a 
ruiaes. 1S65 ; the 'litferent .strokes in use (none 
rowed sittiiigi are desr-rihed p, 231 seij.. the 
best of coniiiieiit'iries on Appian and on Luean, 
Pha/'s. 3, 543, 

Quinqueremes run ashoie and the erews 
depart. Polyh, 1, 51 : 3, 96 : etc. Attains' 
royal tlagsliip at the battle of Chius (size not 
given, liut following the usual Helleiastie 
practice [see too Beloch. Hr. Gctrh id pt. 2. 


p. 428 11 . 2] it would he the largest he had, and 
he had quinqueremes) runs ashore and the king 
and his crew dej/arted (airexre/iTio'e) ; Philip tows 
her otf uiiinjuvcd (Polyb. 16, 6 and 7). Dio- 
dorus 20, 47, Demetrius sails to Cyprus and 
draws his shiiis ashore and surrounds them with 
a palisade and ditch : he had heptereis and 
he.xereis, and no [ireparation made for drawing 
them up. Frontiiius 1, 5, 6, Duilius’ ships 
(quinqueremes anyhow) cross a boom at Syra- 
cuse. Ath. 204 c. the dock of the tesseiakon- 
tei’es was only four cubits deep. Livy 30, 25 
is not against this ; the quinquereme there was 
damaged because driven ashore at full .yjced. 

Leinbos small and cannot have had more 
than one liauk ; Livy 34, 35, and evidence col- 
lected by Torr .t. c. 

(ixTrinTovrai/ aiiTois tHiu Xeg/Siei- irore gei' 
€is TOV5 Tapaovs . . . Trore 5e TraAiP els ras 
Trp<f;pas . . .. Kara Se ras avrnrpcppovs avij.'nroi- 
aeis eTToiow (tiip Khoilidiift/ tl Te^vLKOV. 
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presently. Polybius is speaking here of the Rhodian wing. The Rhodians 
and Attains together had in action three triremes, nine trihemioliai, 
and sixty-five cataphracts, by which larger ships than triremes are here 
meant ; and 16, 5, shews plainly that the Rhodian ships attacked by the 
leinboi were, or included, fpiinqueremes. A lembos then could meet a 
quinquereme bows on, and the two must therefore have been of approximately 
equal height. On the accepted theory it would be like a destroyer trying to 
ram a cruiser bow to bow. 

Caesar h.g., 3, 14. The sterns of the ships of the Veneti (which were 
real ships, not galleys, though shallow bottomed) were higher than the tops 
of the turres on Caesar’s galleys. The size of Caesar’s galleys is not given, 
but as they carried turres they cannot have been small ones. 

Plut. Ant. 67. Eurykles in a Liburnian pursues Antony, then on Cleo- 
patra’s flagship, converses with him, and threatens him with a spear. Plutarch 
evidently conceived of the heights as not unequal, especially as Eurykles 
then attacks the second Egyptian flagship and spins it round like a top 
(mpieppofi^gcre). Add perhaps Diod. 20, 50 (battle of Salamis in Cyprus) : 
those on deck spear their enemies in the water ; and Yal. Max. 1, 8, b, 11 : a 
rower, engaged in baling out a Tyrian hexeres, was swept overboard by a 
wave. As they had no pumps,®- he must have been baling from the deck 
with a bucket ; presumably she was very shallow. 

Now as to the evidence generally quoted for the height of the larger 
polyereis, viz. •. Livy 30. 25, Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 34, Orosius 6, 19, Dio Cass. 50, 33 ; 
(I know of no other ; no one, I think, has thought it advisable to cite Vergil 
on Actium). 

Livy 80, 25. Three Carthaginian quadrirernes attack a Roman quin- 
quereme ; she was too speedy to ram, and the men in their armour could not 
board her as she was the taller ship.®® The height here is of course only 
relative to a quadrireme ; and as you could board a quinquereme from a 
lembos you could of course do so from a quadrireme. Unless the point is 
the word armati, the most probable explanation is, that .she had her turres on 
board.®* Anyhow, the passage affords no evidence for the supposed con- 
siderable aetiud height of a quinquereme. 

Cic. Verr. 2, 5, 34. Cleomenes ran away from the pirates, and the 


One of the wonders of Hiero’s ship was 
the water-screw invented for her by Archimedes, 
Ath. 208 f. 

SeJ neque rostro ferire celeritate subter- 
labentein poterant neque transilire armati ex 
humilioribus in altiorein naveni. 

First mention ot turres. battle of Chios 
(201 B.C ) Polyb. It), 3, Trupyavx‘^>' (unless 
wvpcrovxa:^' be the correct reading). The best 
commentary on Livy here is the battles of 
Mylae and Xaulochos in App. t/.c. 5. At 
Mylae, though some of Sextus’ ships carried 
towers, the}' were on the whole much lower 


and lighter than Agrippa'.s ; .md the point of 
Sextus’ epigram (108), that he had been 
storming forts, not fighting ships, was 
Agrippa’s turres. He gave orders ri irpoadrtaetv 
is TO Tav real' vtj/os, and by the height of the 
ships turres are clearly referred to, for at 
Naulocho.s all his ships canned tuires, and 
cottld only be distinguished from Agrippa's by 
the war-paint (121). This seems to shew that 
altiorera is quite s.rtisfied by turres. The 
accounts of Actium shew the difficulty of 
boarding ships carrying turres. 
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pleader'b case is to magnify las force so as to emphasise his cowardice. His 
Cjuadrireine, the only navis constrata in the squadron, would, if he had 
joined battle, have appeared as big as a town among the pirates’ myo- 
parones. There is of course nothing in this bit of rhetoric about urbis instar 
the moment the conte.tt is read. 

Orosius 6, 19®^ and Dio C. 50, 33. The Orosius passage was taken by 
Assmann to prove that the height of a dekeres (dekereis being the largest 
ships in Antony’s fleet) was 10 feet. What Orosius says is that Antony’s 
dekereis were uctuaHy 10 feet high; which is quite another thing. 
Antony’s ships created the impression of being the largest ever seen, 
as appears in every account of the battle ; according to Dio Cass. 50, 23, 
Antony, being aware that Octavian had crushed Sextus Pompey by 
sheer s’ze and weight,'''‘M-esolved so to crush Octavian, and outbuilt him; a 
good deal of the speech put into Antony’s mouth before the battle by Dio 
(50. lt>; is taken up with boasting of the size and height of his ships and 
their towers, on the disadvantages of which Octavian in his turn 
expatiates h50, 28). If these monster dekereis were 10 feet high, what was 
the height of an ordinary dekeres, and how low in the water was an 
ordinaiy quinquereme? Supposing Orositis to be correct, a sentence more 
decisive against tlie accepted theory was never written. Then Dio 50, 33 ; 
when the fleet was broken up, and each of Antony’s ships was sur- 
rounded, it was like forts or islands being besieged — a consistent part of the 
picture, but implying nothing further as to height; the reference in T€t'y;eo-( 
is to the turres,®’ to which also Orosius’ measurement might possibly refer, 

('■, A warship, of shallow draught and low freeboard, very long, was 
light and crank.®^ Livy SO, ; two of Polyxenidas’ ships attack Liviiis’ flag- 
ship ; he wishes to throw grapnels, and bids his men steady their ship for 
the encounter by keeping their oars in the water.®® Any rowing man will 
See at once what kind of a ‘ship’ this implies. Plut. Ant. 67, before cited: 
a Liburuian spins the Egyptian flagship"® round like a top. Demetrius’ 
heptcrei.-i are drawn ashore anywhere ; and Archimedes’ grapnel could lift a 


*” {. lab-si-s Aiitoiiii centum 5sq»tua^inra iiaviuHi 
fuit i[uantuiii iiumcro cedens tanturu magni- 
tudiii' praecclltii'' S'l/if dccciii pedum 
uliiTiidiiDt a mail al'crant. 

liatrlfa (it Mylae and Naiilochos in 
App. '< < . 5 ; and ^ee n. 64 ; Dio Ca^s. 4S, 47, 
4 and 49, 1. 2: the evidence is overwheliniiig 
that foi a tew V'-ap-s there was a "real race in 
buildui,n : nut mily atj regards height, but 
mme e^pt-ciaily in weight and tlih-knesi., see 
Plut. Aitr. fi5. 66. I do not kiicm why it is 
i-elievt'd that Octd\ian had only liuht ships at 
Actium. He had the fleet with winch he had 
ciU'-licd ScAtUa : up to he.xeiei'*. Fluius 2, 21 
'4, 11'. Plut, -DP. 62 I'i le^ponsil'le tui the 
view . prohahly adopted to iul» in the 

riioi al. 


Whether Sextus in fact ever spoke of 
became a common- 
place : .^ee Teixo.uaxia iu Pint. Aitt. 66. 

Folyaeii. 3, 11, 13 (if the rowers spranc; 
up in a hurry they might iipset the ship), 
presumably refers to a tiireme ; nor do I lay 
Stress on Lucan, Pltnrs. 3, 665 : if she took in 
ilrowniiig men she might turn over. 

iiuum inferientur, deraittere in aquam 
renros ab utroqiie latere remiges stabiliendae 
iiavis eausa jussit. App. X'"’. il2, gives 3 
Syrian shi[is. not 2. and says that it was they 
who tried to grapple Livius. 

Size not given, but the flagship of anv 
Hellenistic monarch was always the largest 
obtainable. 
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■quini:[uereme half out of the 'n'ater. Arr. A/iab. 7, 9, Alexander has 
quinqueremes carried in sections from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates. 

(t/) The arrangement of a quinquererne was simple ; there was none of 
the complexity of structure that five superposed banks would involve. 
At the battle of Chios the Rhodians met in a workmanlike manner the lemboi 
which rammed them how to bow : they sunk their own rams under water, 
and so, while struck above the waterline themselves, they struck their 
enemy beneath it.'- Polybius is explicit that they did this during the fight; 
besides, they cannot have gone into battle with their hulls weighted dowm, 
as it is stated that at the beginning of the action their pace enabled 
them to row lound their opponents. The only way a ship can lower its 
tchole freeboard during action is b}' taking in water, as was done e.g. by the 
Huascar when bombarding Callao ; this is out of the question, as quin- 
queremes cannot have had double bottoms, and also had no pumps. They 
lowered their rams then by shifting ballast forward, either live or dead ; 
whence it follows that the system of oars was such that, with the bow 
•depi’essed and the stern raised, the ship could still be rowed enough to 
keep her stem on to a speedy enemy. How this could be done in a boat 
having five superposed banks is incomprehensible ; and any one who thinks 
that it could ought to work it out and demonstrate it. It implies some 
system in which, on the spur of the moment, changes of level and angle can 
be met ; and this certainly implies among other things that all the oars were 
a reasonable height above the normal waterline, a state of facts demanded 
also, not only by common sense, but by the evidence that exists of changes 
in the waterline.’^ On the accepted theory, the lowest portholes forward of 

This is presupposed by the pace at which orJiuaiy fioatiug boom at full speed may be 
a fleet could be built ; for which there is e.\pectcd to ‘ jump ’ it without doing herself 
plenty of evidence (no doubt sometimes any serious injury. 

exaggerated) be<ide the first Punic war. Cf. Arr. Anab. 2, 19. If this be so, it 

Elaborate arrangements for building were not implies that the ballast was easily got at 
required ; Dio Cass. 43, 49, Octavian built ships during action. 

er iraffri rfi TrapaSaAaa'fficf’lTaX'ia ; and no doubt Those who speak of a row of portholes of 

the buildiug of the Argo in Ap. Khod. 1, 363 10 inches ( 25 m.) (.Gsmannl or any such height 
seq. is copied from ciiirent Egyptian practice. above the (normal) waterline cannot really have 

n 61 (continues) airoX .ulr yap f/^wpapa ra thougilt what this would mean. Leaving 
CKatpr] TTOiovyres e^d\ov5 i\dp.^avov rds TrXjjyds, practical considerations aside, the waterline 
T 015 Se TToXejuiois v<pa\a rd Tpavi^ara diSovTes was no more a constant quantity then than 
d^o-pd-tiTovs €(TKeva^op rds 7r\T}yds. now. Pob’b. 1, 60-62, the Carthaginian ships 

Like a moJeni racing yacht. Sec were much hampered by being loaded down 
Frontinus 1, 5, 6 ; Duilius, to get his ships with corn and stores which Hanno had trusted 
(including presumably (piinqueremes) over the to put ashore befoie engaging. Diod. 20, 49 
boom at Syracuse, shifts the troops aft, thus and 83. Demetrius mounts on the prows of his 
raising his bows, and goes at the boom at ships great catapults iroi/s rpiairidapiovs tUp 
full speed, shifting the troops forward again 6^uPf\Sip), and of couise ballasted the sterns 
at the critical moment. If this be true, a accordingly. So Duilius' corvi. App. b.c. 5, 
ship with bow laiscd and stern deju'essed, i.e. 121, Sextus Pompey's men throw over the 
with every angle altered, could still get on a tiiires when escaping, shewing that they had 
good deal of jiace. It h.is, I understand, been licen too low in the water. See too an appendix 
demonstrated that a tmqiedo boat rushing an to Kromayer’s article in Philul. for IS97, before 
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these Rhodiau ships must have gone under water. This passage, in my 
opinion, certainly requires these quinqueremes to have been scaloccio galleys 
of 5 men to an oar, with the oars a reasonable height above the (normal) 
waterline. 

(«) Finally there is Livy 28, 30.™ Caught in some eddie.s, a Roman 
quinquereme nevertheless held her way better than the Carthaginian tri- 
remes, and was more manageable; and LivVs second reason no doubt is 
right; there was more jMiver behind the oars, and the fact that she was 
normally slower than the triremes had become immaterial. A greater 
number of one man oars would not have helped in the eddies relatively to 
the triremes ; the required meaning is more power to coxh oar. She must 
then have been a scaloccio galley. 

W. W. Tarn. 


cited, on the gredt numbers of troops tliat 
could be carried at a pinch. — I do not give 
cases, like Marcellus’ sambucae before Syra- 
cuse. where the ships were not in action : 
though Maicellus' ipiiin|uereines could still be 
rowed : Polyb. S. 4 ,6). 

Quiiiqueicinis Eoraaiia. seu pondei'c tena- 
cior. sen plunbus remorum ordinibus scindeuti- 
bus vortices, quuin faeilius regeretuv, duas 


triremes suppressit, etc. (For ordines remorum 
see under E). A little before, Livy had said 
she was slower than a trireme. Fincati p. 158 : 
according to Aicolo Surian (1583) a quadrireme 
a scaloccio could beat a trireme a scaloccio but 
not a trireme a zenzile. It is just possible that 
these triremes were a scaloccio (n. 120) and 
owed their pace to the greater skill of the 
Carthaginian.s : but I think most improbable. 


{To he continued.) 



HERACLES AMD THE APPLES OF THE HESPERIDES : A 

NEW TYPE. 


Of all types of Heracles in Greek art, that with the apples of the 
Hesperides is perhaps the most familiar. Yet in the archaic period it 
scarcely occurs,^ and even in the fifth centm-y, though the scene is often 
represented among the Labours,- when accessory figures are consequently 
present, there are few examples of the hero holding the apples in free sculp- 
ture.® With the fourth century, however, the subject becomes common, for 
it is to Lysippus and his followers that we owe the type of the Wearied 
Heracles holding the apples, which has given rise to the popular conception. 
That this became the stock representation to the ancient world as to the 
modern we learn from Suidas* ; koX ypd(f>ova-i Sopdv Xeoz^To? (j>opovvTa, /cal 
poTToXov (f/ipovra, /cai ye p^\a /cpaTovvra. The earliest representation of 
tlie type, best known from the Heracles Farnese, appears to be on a tetra- 
drachm of Alexander,® and there can be little doubt that its origin is due to 
Lysippus. The replica in the Pitti® bears the inscription AYZIfinOY- 
EPrON. Moreover, the numerous copies we possess and the frequent 
appearance of the type on late coins imply an original of great celebrity. We 
know that works of Lysippus were more valued than those of any other 
sculptor, and the dramatic and pathetic character of the figure exhibits the 
tendency^ of art at the beginning of the Hellenistic age. Finally, the 
original stood in Corinth.' which was the centre of the Sicyonian school.® 
A certain heaviness of build and empha.sis of muscular form characterize even 
the best and simplest replicas,® and descriptions of the colossal seated figure 
of the hero, one of the most famous works of the sculptor, lay stress on 
similar features. i® 


* Only on two b.f. lecythi, (») Braiiii, Znsolf 
Busrd. vignette to taf. XI. ; (i) Benudorf, Gr. 
n. sic. Vdseahihlcr, taf. 42, 1. 

- See Furtwangler, ap. Roeelier, Lcxikoii, p. 
2227. 

A tine example, Myronic in .style, is ptib- 
lished in Denkmaler, 5ti9-70. 

^ s. r. ‘HpaK/cTjs. 

City. 1883, p. 9. 

.-Vrnelung. Filkrer, p. 134, where the 
.genuineness of the inseriptiou is conclusively 
maintained. 

” B.M.C. Cormth, PI. XXII. 5, Sinn. 

( 'ininii . Oil Finn. PI. F ('Ut. The statue is 


almost certainly that nd'erred to hv Pausanias, 
(ii. 3, 2). 

® How favourite a suljject it was with Sicy- 
ouian sculptors may he inferred from tlie fact 
that we have records of three Heracles statues 
and a group of the Labours bj- Lysippus, be- 
sides that under consideration. His son Euthy- 
erates made asimiiar statue at Delphi (Overbeck, 
iSchr. Qu. 1468-77 ; Plin. S.H. xxxiv, 66), 

“ Those in the Lffizi (Anielung, op. cif p. 31) 
and the Louvre {Ecr. Arch. 1895, PI. XIII.), 
which, however, lack the exaggeration of the 
better-known Farnese example. 

See Overbeck, ,8V///'. Qn. 1463-72. 
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Lysippus then popularized the type of Heracles with the apples, but he 
did not create it. As we have seen, it appears in some fifth century works, 
and in one or two belonging to the early fourth century,’^ hut in all the 
apples were accessories. Certain reliefs, however, suggest the possibility of 
the existence of another type in which they were more prominent. By far 
the most important of these works, and the only one which calls for discus- 
sion in detail, is the Capitoliue Basis,^- one side of which is here repro- 
duced (Fig. 1). 

An archaizing work of a late Greek sculptor, the Basis is of consider- 
able importance as reproducing early types far more nearly allied to sculpture 



Fl(i. 1. (From tlu* Cajiitoline Ba<iis. i 


in the round than to ordinary relief work, notably in the unimportance of the 
accessories and the prominence of the hero, whose figure stands out strongly 
from the background. In the scene of the gardens of the Hesperides he 
appears facing the spectator, and resting his weight on the left leg, with 
his head tirrned towards the right hand, which is upraised to pluck the 
apples. More sculptural in type perhaps than any other on the Basis, the 
figure at once suggests the possibility that works in the round mav have 


“ For j'U-L} bijute type- of the f.mitli eeu- 
tuiy, .'fe Ko-fher, pp. 0164-5. to 

wliieli a'ltU'*! Anujluiip:. Chnir. 

PL LXXX^II. Bfijf'ihss Heraklf^ A\itU 
tht' applf"' tlops iK*t come Mitliiu the of 

till'' 

'■ LLi'lIv icpr'xlureil in VI'^oonn, Vnj- 

iv. ri. /. II. -III. : tliert: aie i Ut-rnl 
M LHol-nit-' ill ii. 274 - 5 . wliicli aie 

in 0 I'i'il iiiiJi i\ 

5 tjl' 70 . a puLliyatinii wiiitL I t.uo t'» tli«r 


couitf^y ot Di. Ariidt. who i-oiisirlers sculp- 
turil types to uuderUe the figures on the Basis. 
For the present illii.stration. the tirst photo- 
giaphie reprotlmtioii to be published, I am 
indebted to 3 h\ A. J. B. Waee ol the Biitidi 
ScIiomI in Rome. The Basi^ i> pLiced in a very 
lad light, whieh iiiiiLle it "litfiLult to obtain a 
^aii'ifaetoiy n-'-g.iiiv.. so that it has been neces- 
''11} to stlAligtht u the photngi.iph. 

Tin* inaible i-^ Gieck. tles.-iibe'i ill the 
offoial eatalogue as Penieli.-. 
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existed in which the same motive was adopted, the tree being, of course, 
omitted. Yet amouw over 400 figures of Heracles given in M. Reinach’s 
Statues Antiques onl}^ one, the Heracles Albani, restored as holding a bowl,^* 
can from the position of the right arm^® be connected with this holding of 
the apples. This will be discus.sed later, so we can now turn to the coin types. 
Here again one figure only can belong to the type, a statue reproduced on two 
coins of Corintb,i'j both representing the same work, a figure of Heracles 
standing in an attitude of repose and holding on bis left arm his club and lion 
skin. The right hand is raised, but owing to the poor condition of both coins 
the motive is obscure and has remained unexplained. The bow is unsuited 
to a figure at rest ; the bow placed in the hand of the Albani Heracles has 
no authority,^' and the wreath held in his upraised hand by the young 
Heracles on the coins of certain Greek kings of India does not suit here, 
as the arm is not sufficiently bent towards the head, nor is the motive, 
though appropriate to the youthful Praxitelean type of these coins, convinc- 
ing in connection with the bearded Corinthian figure. If, however, we 
restore the right hand of the latter with the apples, we get a dignified and 
adequate motive, with the aurdpiceia of all Greek sculpture of a good 
period ; it has nothing of the reliance for effect on the external pathos of 
weariness which belongs to the conception of the Lysippic Heracles. On 
one of the coins the figure is grmiped with the Armed Aphrodite of Corinth, 
on the other with her and the Poseidon of Cenchreae ; -■ therefore, ‘ as two of 
the deities in this group ai’e copied from statues, there is a presumption that 
the third is also.’-^ That the original was a work of note is clear from its 
recurrence on the coins in connection with two of the most famous works in 
Corinth. The pose is unquestionably Polycleitan, both in the position of 
the legs and the balance of the composition, and, poor as the coins are, there 
is in the figure a marked absence of the massiveness of build and somewhat 
theatrical lassitude characteristic of the Lysippic and later conceiotions.-- 

A bronze statuette in my possession (Fig. 2) here reproduced on the 
scale of the original, further illustrates the type.-^ 

The statuette was, it is stated, found by the late Mr. Sandwith in 
Cyprus, and included in the sale of his collection, when it was bought by the 


“ There is a replica of this work in tire 
Vatican, of which unlv the torso remains '. .Viu,. 
Chiar. PL LXXIV. xY. 5S1L 

The coinnicn type of Heracles bramlishing 
in his right hand cIuL or bow doe^ not call for 
consideration here. It is ipiite uiimistakeable, 
and usually goes uitli violent action on the 
piart of the figure. 

Xitm. Coiihd. F ( iv. FF XIII. 

A drinking vessel is never held on a level 
with the liead by a standing Heracles, but 
belongs to the seated or reclining type and to 
the Bibiix of debased art. 

B.M C. lUidnU, PI. VI. kr;. 

A'um. Cuiiiid. PL FF XIII. 


i(l F CIV. 

III. jip. 17, 26. 

-- It is worthy of remark that the conception 
of Heracles as a small man — ^uopcpav Ppaxvs — 
was known to Pindar {hftkm. iii. 90). so that 
colossal .size would seem to have been a later 
development parallel with that of increased 
niuscular force. Philostratns IGyra. 351 defin- 
itely reverts to the o'der and less exaggerated 
ideal, as contrasted witlr the rrltra- Lysippic 
Type de.ar to Roman amateurs. 

Tlie figure leans somewhat too much to the 
light in the cut, which throws out the balance- 
of the coiiipositioir. , 
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dealer i'roiu whom I procured it. Though of Graeco-Roman date, the work 
is unusually good and despite the loss of the right hand and the lower 
part of both legs, well preserved. The hero stands on the left leg, with the 
right slightly bent ; his head, covered with short close locks (not the con- 
ventional Heracles curls), is turned towards the missing right hand, w hich 
was raised. The eyes are in shadow' and the face is carefully modelled, but 
there is of pathos not a trace. The treatment of the body is unusually fine 
fur the class of work, with no exaggeration either of pose or muscle ; the 



Fu;, 2 — Bp.oxzf. Si ATt Rci'E or Her.vcles. 


modelling is schematic rather than realistic, and is marked by unobtru- 
sive care for the general effect rather than by the anatomical emphasis 
of detail characteristic of post-Lysippic work.’® The liouskin and club on 
the left arm are finished with great cure, but they are genuine attributes, 
not the mere decorative accessories frequent in later types. A comparison 


-* This is espet'ially true of the detail-i, such 
a- the locks of the lion's inane ami the fingers 
of the left h.aml. 

It i^ tine that the statuette is not unlike 
the Agias, hut in that figure Ly-ippus was 
working on Jetinitelv traditional liin-s ; its 
Pnlycleitaii .aliinities are marked i Mahler. 
Fuliilld n. Hdinh , p. 151'. Moreover, 

the -Vgias, as an athletic work, would belong 


to the earlier part of Lysippus’ career. His 
artistic activity' ranging from c. 368 (when 
Troilus won his second victory) to c. 312 phe 
piortrait ol Seleucas I. as Boo-iAeus), we can 
undeistand the difference between the Agias 
and the Hellenistic treatment of the Heracles 
Farnese, which corresponds with the Lysippus 
of literaiy tuuiition. 
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with the coins shows a minute correspondence between the two,-*' and suggests 
that the Corinthian statue, a famous work as we have seen, was copied in 
the bronze, just as the Lysippic Heracles of the Farnese type is reproduced 
in various statuettes. That the object held in the right hand was small 
may be inferred from the absence of any trace of it on the coins, so that, 
even without the evidence of the Capitoline Basis, the apples would be an 
obvious restoration. The modelling of the right arm of the statuette makes 
it certain that the hand held nothing which involved a strain, consequently 
the apples are again appropriate. 

The pose of the statue suggests Polycleitan work, and the character of 
the statuette, despite the later influence visible in the head, confirms this 
view. The schematic treatment of the body with its simple and well 
marked lines, the powerful hip-sockets, the modelling of the back with its 
strong inward curve above the glutei and the depression in their sides, are, 
like the pose and rhythmic movement of the legs, purely Polycleitan. 
We have in a statue in the Chiaramonti Museum an interesting example 
of a Bearded Heracles of this school,-*^ certainly post-Polycleitan, but 
strongly influenced by the master’s work. It is of especial interest in 
connection with the statuette as it also combines a Polycleitan body with 
a head of fourth century type. The likeness here is indeed close : there is 
the same treatment of the hair and beard in short wavy locks, the same 
broad nose and eyes set wide apart, the same absence of pathos — a sure 
indication of pre-Lysippic work in connection with the subject.--* Two other 
Polycleitan works are of importance, from the fact that their pose is very 
similar to that of the statuette, though, both being youthful figures, minute 
comparison is impossible. In the Westinacott Athlete,®** Furtwiingler’s 
‘ Kyniskos,’®^ and in the youthful Heracles of the Arundel Marbles, in the 
Ashmolean Museum,®- the raised right arm occasions a play of muscle and a 
bal'ineing of the figure closely resembling that in our statuette, but it is 
interesting to find that the latter lacks the weak points of the statues, the 
exaggerated line down the middle of the body and the over-heavy hip- 
sockets,®® while all their strictly Polycleitan points recur in the bronze. 


The only diff,reiice.s are that on the coins 
the lionskin is flung over the .shouhlei (where- 
as in the statuette it hand's from the npjierarin) 
and the Slund- and Spiel-hein are reversed. 
Bnt die-cutters are notoriously careless in 
matters of detail, of which one of the coins in 
question offers an instance. On Kum. Comm. 
KF XIII tlie Armed Aphrodite holds her shield 
to the lelt, while on a whole series of others 
she holds it to the right (F civ, G cxxii- 
cxxvi). 

Amelung, op. rit. PL LIT. 

Furtwaugler, ileisterw. p, 519 ; Mahler, 
op. cit. ]i. 144. 

It is a curious fact that all the Heracles 
statues which have been attributed to Scopas 
H.S. — VOL. XXV. 


are of the youthful beardless type, and both 
tliose known to be his, the head recently found 
at Tegea and the statue represented on coins of 
.Sicyon, were the same. 

Mahler, op. cit. p. 44, with list of replicas. 

MeUterw. p. 457. 

I have to thank Professor Gardner for 
calling my attention to this interesting work 
(Xo. 3.3 in the Ashmolean. Michaolh. Xo. 39). 
The cut ill Clarac (PL 790 Xo. 1970 a) is 
misleading, as it gives Guelfi's restorations, now 
removed. 

The soft treatment of the abdomen in the 
youthfal figures is non-PolycIeitan. but natur- 
ally does not occur in the statuette, which 
represents a more advanced age. The Arundel 

M 
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The conclusion then would seem to be that we have in the statuette a 
copt' of a Heracles of the later Polycleitan school erected at Corinth, hold- 
ing aloft the apples of the Hesperides, a motive found in the Capitoline 
Basis, which appears to reproduce fifth century types. The same motive 
may give us the clue to the restoration of the Heracles Albani, a post- 
Praxitelean adaptation of an earlier conception,^* when the instinct of the 
sculptor was no longer satisfied Avith a simple representation of the hero 
bearing the apples, but must add an elaborate fillet — the sign of victory — 
to complete his meaning, reduce the club to a plaything, and turn the lion- 
skiii into an effective piece of drapery. In the statuette there is none of 
this dramatic appeal to the spectator, and, small as it is, there is in it 
something of the dignity of the original. Its provenance cannot be dwelt 
upon, as its presence in Cyprus must have been the result of accident,, 
but type and school are alike interesting, and its positive merit is consider- 
able, its relative merit great, Avhen compared with the mass of Graeco-Roman 
bronzes. Other Avorks may Avell exist Avhich Avould, if published, further 
illustrate this suggested form of the myth of Heracles and the golden apples v 
the justification of the present paper must lie in draAA’ing attention to the 
type, in the publication of a bronze AA'hich throAvs light on AA'hat must have 
been one of the great statues of Corinth, and in an accurate reproduction 
of part of a work so important and so neglected as the Capitoline Basis. 

K. A. HcDoavall. 


Hbrackb. like the aililete, prohably held a India. 

ivicath. a motive used, as we liave seen, for the Furtwangler, ih.istcnv. p. 575. 

youtliful type on coins of the Greek kings of 
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If any confirmation were required of the evidence supplied by the first 
inscription published iu the J.H.S. 1904, as to the ancient name of Dorla, it 
would be found in the Roman accounts of the siege of Isaura by Servilius 
Isauricus. Frontinus, iii. 7, 1, says that Servilius compelled the city to 
surrender from thirst. ex quo hostes aquahantur averso. Now there are 

very few cases in which such an operation is possible. Three conditions must 
be fulfilled : (1) the city must be dependent for its water almost entirely on 
a river flowing through it or close to the wall ; (2) there must be open 
ground on the opposite side of the river towards which the water can be 
diverted ; (3) the operation must not be on so great a scale as to be beyond 
the power of an army such as Servilius had with him, a comparatively small 
and rather lightly equipped force, able to cross the Taurus from Cilicia, and 
operate on the northern flanks of the mountains. Tarsus, for example, in 
ancient times fulfilled at least two of those conditions : the river flowed 
through the city and could be diverted without very serious difiiculty by 
an operation which was quite within the power of a Roman army. But, 
on the other hand, there is every probability that Tarsus was sufficiently 
supplied with water from w'ells to enable it to hold out against a siege, as the 
soil yields water everywhere at an easily reached level below the surface, so 
that the loss of the river- water would indeed be inconvenient, but not decisive 
in a military view. It is impossible that a large city like Tarsus could be 
supplied solely from the river, because the river- water would necessarily 
become to some degree polluted in its course through the city. The wells must 
have been in permanent use within the city. Again at Dinorna, where Prof. 
Sterrett placed Nova Isaura, the city was not dependent on a river, for the 
obvious reason that neither of the streams there is capable of supplying it 
with water. They were both quite dry when I passed through the place in 
1890; and at no time during the summer can they ever carry much water. 
I believe that they are almost dry great part of the year. The city at 
Dinorna, like Tarsus, was undoubtedly dependent more on wells than on 
a river. 


^ This papei was intended to follow the one was crowded out. The numbering of the in- 
by Miss Kamsay on The Early Christicni Art uf sciiptions is continued from that paper. 
aVova Isaura, J.H.S., 1904, p. 260 ff. , but 
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But at Delia all the conditions are fulfilled. The ancient town of Isaura 
was situated on the high ground on the right side of the stream (which flows 
here north, and slightly east ; not north-west, as Kiepert has it), and extended 
at least down to the river bank. On the left, or west side of the stream, 
opposite the city, an isolated hill lises in the midst of the valley. It would 
be an easy operation for Roman soldiers, accustomed to the use of the spade, 
to divert the river a few hundred yards above the city and make it flow on 
the opposite or western side of the isolated hill, entirely out of reach from the 
city. In its present and normal course the river would touch Isaura only 
for a short distance, and was thus less liable to pollution. It flows through- 
out the year with a good supply of water for the city. The city for the most 
part lay on the broad ridge east of the river, which slopes back very gently 
towards the last eastern ridge of the Isaurian mountains. The surface of this 
ridge must lie high above the level of the subterranean waters. Wells would 
here require to be deep, and could not be quickly made. 

Further, Sallust in a fragment of the Histories mentions that Servillus 
occupied a mountain w'ithin javelin-throw of the city {montem ex quo in 
forum oppi'U teli eoniectus erect occupavit sacrum JIairi Ilccgnae).- This ‘ neons ’ 
is evidently the isolated hill on the left bank of the stream. From this hill 
the lower part of the city could be reached by javelins ; and it is quite 
natural and probable that the forum (assuming that this conjecture is to be 
adopted) may have been in that part of the city. The hill rises from the 
left bank of the little river, and we understand that the city wall bordered 
the right bank. 

The holy hill of Cybele. the Great Mother, therefore, was outside of the 
city ; and was in all probability employed in Anatolian, non-Hellenic fashion 
as a cemetery. The dead returned to the mighty mother who bore them, as 
the Lydian chiefs, the sons of the Gygaean Lake, were buried on its shore, 
according to Homer : and it has been repeatedly shown that this idea is 
peculiarly and almost universally characteristic of native Anatolian religion.® 
The way from the gate of the city, crossing the stream by a bridge at the 
same place where the modern bridge stands, and ascending the hill to the 
temple, was bordered, d<nibtless, by a line of gi’aves the whole way; and thus 
the Greek fashion was united with the Anatolian ; but besides that, it is 
probable that the whole hill around the temple was full of graves. 

The Temple of the Great Mother, where on certain days she came to 
feast, was replaced by the Church, parts of which can still be seen amid 
the houses on the summit : it was impossible for us to tell how far the walls 
of the Church might still be traced, as careful exploration amid the houses 
was not within our power. It is unfortunate that the modern village is for 


The JIS. reading; is /«;/<//« op^iidi. Furum and uiicevtain, et in eo credubatur epulari diclnis 
is Hauler’s emendation. Jlommseii suggested eertis clca. etc. 

lujii. The last may be right ; iiiriiiiii would ^ See c.g. remarks by the present writer in 

suit the single broad ridge on which the city B.C.JI. 1S9S, p. 236; Ciih s nnd Bisli. of 

stood Iiettcr than lugn. but the idural maybe Phrijgin, i. pp. 100 f., 361, 367, etc. 
applicable. The sequel of the te.\t is mutilrded 
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the most part built on the hill, covering up the most interesting ruins. Even 
as things are, there can be little doubt that £100 or £200 spent in excava- 
tion would reveal many of the ancient grave-monuments. The account given 
by the inhabitants unanimously is that in the open spaces between the houses 
the upper surface of soil, about four or five feet deep, covers over a mass 
of cut stones. The tomb of the Bishop Theophilus, No. 2, was evidently 
a monument of large size; and perhaps several, or even many, of 
the component stones were inscribed (No. 58 may belong to this 
monument). 

Beside the great church on the top of the Hill of Cybele, there were of 
course others in the city. One of these doubtless stood on the site of the 
present mosque, close to the bridge on the left bank of the stream. It has 
been rebuilt, and the walls are full of tombstones ; I imagine that nearly all 
of them are Christian, and that the city was entirely Christian in the fourth 
century. While the outer walls of the mosque seem to be rebuilt, the inner 
door is probably pre-Turkish. The stones of which it is composed are dove- 
tailed (if the word may be used, where the form is so completely altered) in 
a very intricate style, which I take to be Byzantine. In the vestibule of the 
mosque, under the thick modern coating of white-washed mud-plaster, where 
this has partially scaled off, there appears an older coating of stucco, moulded 
in elaborate pattern, which I take to be Seljuk or early Turkish. Photo- 
graphs of this pattern proved unsuccessful. 

The situation of Nova Isaura, as now determined, illuminates the true 
character of the campaign of Servilius. Thinking of the enterprise as a 
mountain-campaign, I always found it a quite remarkable and hardly credible 
achievement at that period. Now an easier line of match is indicated as 
the probable one. 

It was possible to advance on the Isaurian country from a basis in Roman 
possession either directly from the south coast, or from the Province of 
Cilicia, or from the Province of Asia. The first of these three routes may be 
set aside as improbable ; the country was too difficult for an army, and offered 
too many opportunities to the natives to attack and destroy the invader 
in positions where not a blow could be struck or a weapon hurled in reply. 
The least difficult road would go round by Laranda, and thus would fall into 
the second route. 

The second route would traverse the Cilician Gates, and pass through 
Cybistra, Laranda, Ilistra, and Derbe. Now Servilius, as Sallust says, 
captured another city, before he came to Isaura Nova; and if he had 
advanced from that side, the former must have been Derbe. No allusion 
to Isaura Palaia would in that case be contained in the fragments of Sallust 
that we possess. 

The third route was from the Roman province Asia by the valley of the 
Maeander. Strabo, p. 568, mentions that Servilius captured both Isaura 
Palaia and Isaura Nova. Cicero, de Lege Agr. ii. 50, says that he added the 
ager Oroandicus to the Roman territory ; this must be the territory of the 
tribe Orondeis, north-west from the Isaurian country and near Lake Karalis 
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(Bey-Sheher Lake).* This might suggest that the line of advance was from 
the Asian side by Apameia, Apollouia, and Pisidian Antioch ; and in that 
case the city which was captured immediately before Isaura Nova would 
probably be Isaura Palaia. But Sallust’s description of the capture of that 
city through want of water does not suit well with the situation of Isaura 
Palaia (as Professor Sterrett has rightly pointed out, Wolfe Expedition, 
P. 151). 

Accordingly the probability is that Servilius advanced from the eastern 
side by Laranda and Derbe, capturing the latter by thirst, which is entirely 
natural in its situation, thereafter advancing to Nova Isaura, only six or 
seven miles to the west. Thus he gradually penetrated the Isaurian country 
and proceeded to reduce also the Oroudeis, before he returned to Cilicia 
(probably through Pappa and Icouium). He did not advance further to the 
north-west, because beyond Pappa he would soon come to the territory of 
Pisidian Antioch, which at this time was autonomous (Strabo, p. 577). The 
campaign, as thus pictured, suits with the fact that Servilius (as both Orosius 
and Eutropius say) ranked as administrator of the Province of Cilicia at this 
time. 

It is also evident that Nova Isaura was founded (or grew to importance), 
because the site was in the nearest part of the Isaurian land to the open 
plain of Lycaonia and the great routes of communication that pass across it. 
Palaia Isaura always had been, and continued to be, the great fortress of the 
Isaurian territory. Nova Isaura in its delightful and convenient situation 
grew under the Roman rule from a village (as Strabo, p. 568, calls it) to be a 
bishopric. It struggled to maintain its rank as a city and bishopric inde- 
pendent of Palaia Isaura ; and Basil of Caesareia favoured its claims ; but it 
was forced to sink back into dependence, and an imperial decree (probably 
passed by Zeno about A.D. 474 and confirmed by Justinian) recognized and 
confirmed its dependence. This topic is discussed in an article on Lycaonia 
{Oest. JoJiresh. 1904 Bh. p. 77 f.). 

The territory of Nova Isaura included, besides a tract of hill-country 
wholly unknown, the land of the modern villages, Dinek, Dinek-Serai, and 
Alkaran or Algeran. Dinek lies almost due west of Dorla, about two or three 
miles distant. Dinek-Serai is north-west of Dorla, and two miles north of 
Dinek, on the high south bank of Tcharshamba-Su, with a good bridge. 
Alkaran lies nearly due north of Dorla, almost eight kilometres distant. 
Seven kilometres north-north-east of Alkaran is another bridge over Tschar- 
shainba-Su, called Baltcha-Assar. Here a village of Roumelian refugees was 
built in 1902. This bridge lay outside Isaurian territory, in the open Lycao- 
nian plain ; and everything here is different in kind and period. To show 
how different are the remains of an ordinary Lycaonian village of the plain 
from those of Isaura Nova, I add at the end the series of inscriptions from 
Baltcha-Assar. They belong to the fifth or following century. 

The reason why the art and writing of Nova Isaura came to an end 

■* See Fisidlu aad the Lyoioninn Frontier, § 9, § 22, B.S.A., 1901, pp. 254, 266. 
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about 400 to 450 a.d. is obscure. We must connect its fate with that of 
Korna, also a bishopric until shortly alter 381. Both towns have a similar 
situation; both were important under the Roman Empire; both ceased 
to be bishoprics during the fifth century. The culture and art of Nova 
Isaura ceased along rvith its independent rank. 

39. — Dorla. R. 1901. Letters worn, faint, and hard to read. 

TONnACl4)IAoN Tor Tract cj)lXov 

KCHAYEnH Ke y]hveTrr) 

tYXHNTBKE -^rvx^v T[el] Kk 

kAIAIOJNAPAEVT Ka\r' ]a^lSiva'' 

ENTIMtOCEC eWi/r.®? e[ . . . . 

TEE A NT T[>j](rarT[a 

-^vxvv, which is here used in the sense of a man, person, is construed as 
masculine. I sought vainly for this interesting inscription in 1904 ; the stone 
was reported to be destroyed. It seems to be complete, and 1. 4 seems to 
hide the name of the deceased, while his office is described in 11. 5, 6. The 
epithets Tract ^tXo? and ^SneTTT;? are given to bishops in Nos. 2, 3, 4 ; but 
e[Trt c« 0 Tr) 7 ]ca vra does not suit the traces here well ; and eVr/yU®? implies a 
lower office, see No. 4. The inscription is one of the latest, with square □ 
in one case at least ; and the epithets formerly applied to bishops have here 
perhaps degenerated so as to suit a lower ecclesiastical office. The stone is 
perhaps of the fifth or sixth century. 

40. — Alkaran : in the south cemetery. R. 1904 : in three parts, one of 
which has not been found. 



Xripoyv opcfyavalv ^'va>v raXai- 

•jrwpwv apo}j6<:, [name of deceased, and perhaps his father 
Trpec/3i!r6[p]os' tcov l[epMv avaXoa — (or xt^V') 

fMClTCOV 

[x(.dpiv) 


We found the left-hand fragment of this stone first. The unusual 
interest of the inscription was evident ; and, in the hope that the other parts 
might be discovered, we sent to the village for implements, and proceeded to 
dig round the grave and to examine every scrap of stone of the same colour. 
After a time the central fragment was found ; but the rest remains unknown. 
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Except for the name of the deceased, however, the run of the text is apparent. 
The stone stood on the grave of a presbj’ter, probably of Isaura Nova ; he is 
defined as having the duty of superintending the church expenditure. Prof. 
Cuinont suggested irpayfidrfov ; but probably eVf would be needed Avith that 
word, whereas dvdkwixdrwv can be better used without eVi'. I sent the inscrip- 
tion to him as soon as I found it, and our restorations of line 3 AA'ere made 
independently. The restoration of line 1 is due to Prof. Cumont. Prof. A. Souter, 
to whom also I sent the text, suggested independently [/cal raXac] in line 1 ; 
and this may be right, as the other restoration is too long, if the garland was 
exactly in the middle of the stone. But the garland may have been a little 
to the left and then there would be room for [^evcnv raXat], which is on the 
whole preferable as a reading. 

The first lines give the character of the deceased presbyter as a Christian ; 
the third defines his duty as an official, and shows that in this region, as early 
as the middle of the fourth century (the probable date of this inscription, see 
41, note on line 7), the presbyters in a city had special kinds of duty assigned 
to them. This suggests that the clergy were already separated as a distinct 
order from the laity, which accords with the inference drawn from the use 
of i'epev? and dp^iep€v<; in the note on No. 41, line 2. If the Acta of S. 
Theodotus of Ancyra be authentic, the separation of the two classes was not 
complete in a rustic part of Galatia about A.D. 300; but North Galatia was 
beyond doubt less advanced in development than Lycaonia at this period. In 
the Byzantine time, however, Galatia and the northern regions of the central 
plateau advanced rapidly in importance, rvhile Lycaonia retrograded.® 

Prof. Cumont compares with the remarkable title in line 3 the phrase 
used in the AjJostoHc Constitutions, ii. 35 : BiooKriTTj<; ratv TTpayfidrcov 
eKK\r]crcaaTiK(i)v. 

The use of the garland in this rude form on tombstones of Isaura Nova 
seems to be a characteristic of fourth century rvork, and especially about 
350 or later; see Nos. 19, 22, 26. In No. 2 we have an earlier and better 
form, and in Nos. 3, 4, an intermediate form. 

41. — Dinek-Serai. R. 1901 : engraved on a stone in the common 
Phrygian form of a sepulchral altar. The stone has been split down the 
middle ; the left half («) is built into the wall which surrounds a small 
garden, and the right half (b) forms part of the pavement beside the door of 
the house within this garden. The letters are difficult to read, being very 
faint ; and the position of part (b) is such that it is impossible to get a close 
view of the letters except upside down. I had only taken a first hurried 
copy of the two parts,® when the owner, who had already been paid too 
liberally, refused to permit further work, unless I gave him ten pounds. As 

= See Ihitvr. Gcogr. of Asia Mhior, p. 74 f., a piece of the same gravestone as [b), and made 
Arch. Jahresfieftc, 1904, Beib. pp. 91, 105. a first copy of it. When I proposed to return 

•> I was copying part (51, and had not finished, to ih) the owner interfered; and to save long 
when my men told me they had found part (n). delay and bargaining or force, I desisted. 

I went to see it, found it was (as they suspected) 
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the inscription seemed to be a mere metrical epitaph of the usual valueless 
kind, 1 was loath to bargain with him, all the more so, as he would have 
been hard to deal with. If, however, the partial restoration here given is 
correct, the epitaph is an important Christian document of the fourth century, 
and ought to be recopied. It is to be found at one of the most western or 
south-western houses in the village. In the circumstances I cannot guarantee 
that the size of the gap between the two fragments is accurately indicated 
in every line. In 1. 8 there is no gap, as H is divided. Many of the 
suggested restorations are quite uncertain. 

eNencjnAPiONTKt) II ocxaipcn 
//epeveNAPo 
e N 0 1 c 6 VAe AAO I XArpeA.V onPoceAO 
e€CCIMA0(iJNA€CA4)C//JCOTINeCTa)PA 
5 T€POCM TPIbJNXHF//(iJN€nAPlKlTOC 
KPATIHCOAIAKONO//C€C©AOC HO 
HCGHCAYPocenAPXh/iceniAeKTOc ao 
ANIOYOAIAACKAAOCh/'/HIGeOIClN KAICOcjjOC 
crciAiAcno ocenACT/VoniCToc-HreMociNz 
10 ACIA€MYPIA(|)YAA KA/7 MNHCG€IC(l)IAOTHTOCeM 
H COcjJIHCTe ^cnc ICO// MOICieNAXCONA OCb 
NDAAIXAII-OJNAHM€T//ePHCct)!AIHC * eMNHM€NOC 
ADAnANTA ^THNC //MNHNcjjIAA AeA4)ON 

on THN //HA€4)IAHNMAMAAeiN 

15 /HNCNKPATIHCOIKONOMONC 

/M MHClCXAPINOePAHCNA 
70C€NYAAN0ICATeHC£NAn0C4)€l 
7 MATAKAAAIIACOYClKAieCCOAAeN 

iXTTiSa TJjvh’ ?] ivi-Kco irapiovri t ?]e ■)^aipeLv. 

€v Tavrai<; ? tjepeuer apo[i;pats ? 

ei'Oi? 

eVJeecrcrt paOtbv Be craefiwt; on ^icrrwp 
5 Kelrai \ 7rp€cr/3v]T€po‘i p\e\rpla)v ')(^pS)v eTrap\a)’y^6<; 
evda I Bt iv^Kpan'r]^ 6 Biukovo^ icrOXb^ [v]7ro[£rTd9 
Ilefo- I iBiK ?]^9 6r]cravpb<; e7rap;)^t[»;]? i-TrtXeKTO^, 

So[i}Xo 9 ? I Hantr TJai/ioo d SiBdaKaXo<; rjcOioicnv 

/cal aocf/b^ \ eVAero TrtcrTo? 

10 ^yepocTii ' I crvpirl^dai Be pvpia (f)vXa. 

/cal pvrjcrOel^ ^iXoTT^ro? | KeBv ?]^? re 

e’J/xoi a'Tevd')(wv 'A[tS]o9 [ | Ji/ TrttXi ^at[p]a)i/ 
ppeTeprjt; (f3iXiTj<; [pl]ep,vr}p.evo<; \ aira irdvra 

rpv aepLvrjv <f)tXdBeX(pov [ j ]o7r[ 

^[8]e 0t[X]7ji/ Mafcpeiv [ | 


15 
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^rjv iv/cpaTir]<; oIkov6/j.ov | 

fJ.\vn]/M7]<; ■x/ipiV o[?] p jo'J iv I'pi'OL^ 

Ter;? or T[p]i]aei‘ 

p.vrj]p,aTa KaWidirovcn kuI £crcrofiei7[oiai Trvdecrdai 

The epitaph opens with an apostrophe to the pa«ser-by : this is an 
archaic fashion, and would not be likely to persist after the fourth century. 
In the note on line 7 it is shown that the probable restoration implies a date 
earlier than 372. 

Then follows a description of the deceased, who was a priest in the 
land of Isaura, a presbyter, helper of poor widows, having also been deacon, 
select treasurer of the Pisidian Province, teacher to the vouth, wise, etc. 
His cl ear wife, well-remembered, survived him : her name was Mammeis, a 
name of the earlier type.^ Some others united with her to make a beautiful 
tomb for posterity to ask about. One of these others became an oiKopofio^ 
for the same reason as Nestor was made a deacon, on account of his self- 
restraint and continence. 

1. A metrical variation of the prose formula, e\7ri? rot? 7rapoBetTat<; 
■^atpeiv, or ■y^aipecv roi? TrapoSeiTacf or 'irapiovcnv. The length of the gap 
between the tw’o pares of this line is uncertain ; according to my copy there 
appear to be only one or two letters lost ; but a fresh copy, more careful than 
my first hasty, unrevi.sed, and merely provisional copy, is much needed. In 
the circumstances I could not ea.silv estimate the gaps. 

1. — This is the first line at the top of the stone, separated from the rest 
by moulding, 

2. [i]ep£vev is a probable restoration. The terms fepeu? and dp^iepevi 
were used by the Lycaonian Christians in such a way as to imply that the 
distinction between clergy and laity was familiar when this class of inscrip- 
tions was engraved (probably the fourth century). On dp')(^iepev'i in 
Lycaonian Christian usage, see the rvriter’s note in Ocsterr. Jahreshefie, 189S, 
BeUdatt, p. 95. lepeii? and lepeveiv as Christian occur often, see Atli. Mitth. 
ISSS, p. 236, No. 7 (where I failed to perceive that the description of the 
father as simply lepeii? ?nust be taken as showing that he w'as a Christian 
priest), Cronin in J.H.S. 1902, p. 362. 

4*. — The inscription seems to have begun by giving a line to each 
hexameter (as in No. 1); but soon it w'as found that some lines were not 
filled by the hexameter; and the word Kelrai from the fifth hexameter 
seems to have been added at the end of 4. The \ after Neo-rwp is probably 
falsely copied: it should be only ', the symbol marking the end of the 
hexameter (as in lines 11, 13). This is one of the fault.s which would 
certainly have been corrected, if revision of the rough copy had been 
possible. 

0 . — The correction iTrap[a>y]6<; seems certain. The copv show's J 

■ J.B.S. 1904, p. 290 t. 
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crowded against the preceding- | in such a way as to make f probable. 
Thus the line is a mere metrical variant of the prose expression in No. 40 ; 
and it may be regarded as almost certain that the prose formula is older, and 
that the metrical form took its origin shortly after (just as the epitaph of 
Avircius Marcellus of Hieropolis Phrygiae was within a few years imitated by 
Alexander^). Probably No. 40 and No. 41 belong to the same half century, 
and were engraved on the graves of two presbyters of the church of Isaura 
Nova. The name 'Searcop is too short for the gap in No. 40, line 2; and a 
different name containing 8 to 10 letters is needed there. 

6. — [iy^KpaTO]'; for iyKpaTeia<; is probably to be read here, as in line 15. 
In the fourth century the word has probably' no reference to the Enkratite 
heresy; nor has it any extreme sense, as Nestor was evidently married. In 
an inscription of Laodiceia Katakekaumene, a certain Orestina is described 
as iv/cparevaapLevr),'' which term there must be much the same as 'irapOevoc; in 
several Lycaonian Christian inscriptions. 

7. — The name of the Eparchia is unfortunately lost. The word must 
have been either XvKaovL/c>i<; yan improbable form), or To-anp^/c?;?, or 
Ileio-iSt/H;?, or VaXaTiKrj^. The first two are excluded by metrical reasons, as 
the village poet who composed this epitaph seems to have a better idea of 
metre (his worst fault is oIkovo/jlov 1. 15, which must be scanned either 

^ or more probably' ... The last is excluded by the date : Isaura 

Nova cannot have belonged to Prov. Galatia later than 297, if so long as 
that.^*’ In all probability it was in the Tres Eparchiae from the second 
century onwards. There remains only IlmtSt/r^?, which might here quite 
reasonably be scamred as a choriambus for metrical convenience. Now 
Pisidia Provincia included Iconium and Lystra from c. 297 to c. 372 A.D. : 
and though we should hardly have e.xpected Dorla to be included in that 
province, yet this restoration if correct would prove that it was, and the 
connexion is quite possible. Hence probably' this epitaph was composed 
before 372, while it certainly cannot be much older than that date. 

10. — |[eiVoi 9 re] seems unsuitable. 

19. — The final tag is common in such epitaphs of Central Asia Minor. 

42._Dorla. R. 1901. 

M AMACKeAHMHTPIOCeKOC Ma/rd? Ke Arjfn'jrpio'i eKoa- 

MHCANCAAANTONnPCCBY nrjcrav ^ahav tov irpea^vrepov 

TePON 


* C.B. ii. p. 720 a. 

® Ath. Mitth. xiii 1S88, p. ■i7'2. Prof. Ster- 
rett wrongly assigns it to Konia (Epigraph 
Journey, No. 217). He did not .see the stone. 
I copied it in Ladik in 1832. Sterrett’s No. 
217 and No. 216 are engraveil side by side on 
one stone : he has been misled by the bad copy 


of Dr. Saba Diamantides into the false form 
Orestis instead of Orestine. 

“ Isaura Palai.a was included in the Tres 
Eparchiae from c. 137 onwards. Iconium and 
probably Lystra were in Prov. Galatia until 
about 297 ; but probably Isaura Nova went with 
Derbe and Isaura Palaia in the Tres Eparchiae. 
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43. — Euren near Dinek. R. 1901. 

AOMNDCQ/ADADrHTHCEKDC Aonva 0 /^ 0 X 0777 x ^9 e/cocx- 

MHCENCEPEIAIONTDNAHEActjaN tepeiXiov rbv dBe\(j)6v. 

The letters are late in style : the inscription cannot be earlier than the 
fifth century. Dinek seems to have been a village of the territory of iNova 
Isaura. 

44. — Dinek. R. 1901. Fountcun. Late letters, rude and faint.' 

NEDTITDAEMOCIE//;/ NeoTrroXe/iov /e[p6L'9 Baz^ ? tt]v 

r Y N A I K A K A I □ Y P T A N X //.'/ yvvaiKa Kai Ovp [firjTepa ? 

Relief ; horseman. 

AKKANTHNfc Ke ?] "Akkov rrjv e[avTov 

The term lepeuv here may denote a Christian priest ; the inscription is 
probably too late for a pagan priest to mention his office. On I'epeuv in 
Christian inscriptions of Lycaonia, cf. Mr. Cronin in J.H.S. 1902, p. 362. 

45. — Alkaran. R. 1901, 1904. On round cippus in cemetery north- 
west of the village. 

MNHMHCXAPIN /ii'>7/i»l? 

KONOJNOC Kovcovo'; 

'///// VictZ [7rpo](0’Ta[/iej'on] 

‘^dpiv seems to be here a translation of in riieniwictTii at the 
beginning of Latin epigraphs and not used after the fashion of the usual 
Greek formula which comes always at the end of the epitaph. Konon is one 
of the official Pi’o'istnuienoi whom Basil, Epiit. 190, advised Amphilochius to 
appoint in the small towns dependent on Isaura Palaia, before a new bishop 
was appointed in that city.^^ It is not improbable that Konon may ha v^e been 
appointed by Amphilochius in the village or town whose remains are seen 
on the left of the road to Baltcha-Assar-Keupreu, near the bridge. This 
dating would suit the lettering, which is midway in style between the usual 
Lsauran forms and the late letters of No. 43 or 44. 

46. — Dorla. In the mosque. R. 1904. 

\AYAIA£KOCMHC€NA!i0AA KJXauSta iKoapbrjaev A[up.] ©aX- 

AINTONAN APAAYTHCOIKO J\aiv rov dvBpa avT>]<; oIko- 

OMON€NT€lMONM.NHMHC r]o/toi7 hreip-ov pvy]p,r]<; 

XAPIN 

If the restoration Avp. is right (as seems highly probable), the epitaph 
can hardly be later than the fourth century, and might very well belong to 
the third. 

See Oebt. Jahresh. 1904, Bcih. p. 77 O’. 
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47. — Doiia. R. 1904. No^? iK6a^i]\<Ti^v ^loiiXiov. Underneath is an 
incised garland. The first name may possibly have lost some letters at the 
beginning (c.y. \drf\va-i ]<;) ; but this is improbable. Naes (i.e., Nais) would 

be a Hellenized form of the native name Nas or Enas, see Git. and BisJi. i. 
p. 269, No. 91. 


48. — Dorla. R. 1904. Two miles south-east fi-om tlie village. Ndri/a 
NaXt/^itos'. Underneath is ornament, pair of rosettes between columns, no 
pediment above the columns. 


49. — Dorla. In western cemetery : R. 1904. Complete on right, and 

top. 


// .'\AHPO 

d K]Xypo- 

////ytoya 

I'opo? a]vTOv ’A- 

//7/eNTOAHN 

/ad? /car’] evToXi^v 

////VT0;7;7TY 

avTo\v T 0 [l'] Tv\_fl^OV fl. X- 

50.— Dorla. R. 1904. 

[y ^eiva e’/cdcrjpjycrei' t'o[v dv]Bpa a[i'T ]/)9 Aov- 

jelvov [/i.] X- 

51. — Dorla. R. 1904. 

Ai)[p]> 7 [X<'a ?] iK6a/j,)](7ei> Td[r] dBsXcpov Netr- 

Topa. 

52 . — Dorla. R. 1904. 

Avp. A[y]cr(.v6r} Kal XlaTpcova <I>X. 'Xeio'a/J.oov 


The name Flavius, abbreviated like a praenomen, is characteristic rather 
of the age of Constantine than of the Flavian dynasty 69-96 A.I). 

.53. — Dorla. R. 1904. TuXX/a AdSa iMa«-/?i[i']ou dvyaTtjp fi. x- Swas- 
tika under the inscription. 

54. — Dorla : Stele in the mosque wall; H. 1S90. 

cjjANAACeKOCMHCeNTON ^ai/[a]X[i]? eKoaf^i^aev tov 
A A E A (p O N T/V A M O N dSeXtpov T[t]ayaoj/ 

^avaXls seems to be a Grecized form of OvavaXi^; or BavaXi'^, No. 69, 
a common Isaurian name. 

55. — Dorla. R. 1901. 

r Al loVA 0C0YAAHC€K0CMHC€ 
IOYAIAAONriNiATHNAA€Acj)HNAYTOY 

. Fat . ToilX[t]o9 OvdXrj'i eKorTfii^ae 
TouXta Aovjivia Ttjv d8e\<f>rjv avToii. 

Valens is a name which might spread either from imperial dynastic 
reasons in the second half of the fourth century or from non-dyuastic causes 
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as a common Roman name with military associations at any time. C. Julius 
might be in use at an early and a late time. In the fourth century the name 
Julius revived in use owing to dynastic causes. The whole name C. Julius 
Valens is more likely to be of the late fourth century style. His daughter 
Julia Longinia is put ungrammatically in the nominative (cf. No. 56). 

56.— Dorla. E. 1901, 1904. 

i'l vjNreiNOCXAAKeYC Mill";. AJoi/^/cfro? y;aXA:e!;? 

TlAClcfllAON A 'n-dai (i>l\ov. 

No letters seem to have been lost at the beginning of line 2. Probably 
we should read 'irdai <piXov, an awkward epithet of the buried person 
-''compare the false construction in No. 55) rather than IlacTL(f)i\ov as the 
name of the buried person. The extremely rude indication by incised lines 
of a smith holding tongs over an anvil was evidently cut after death as an 
indication of the occupation of the deceased. On the other hand the more 
elaborate and skilful ornamentation of most of the tombstones was done 
by trained artisans in the shop, before the stone was sold. The simple 
nominative of the deceased's name occurs also in Nos. 63, 65, 66, etc. The 
words at the end of the lines were added as an afterthought by a different 
haml. and were apparently never completed. 

57 — Dorla. E. 1901. 

TTAniACeKOCMHCCNTHN Hawfav eVocryU>;o-en ti)v 

niNATPAN TTivaTpav. 

Trlvarpa was probably a native word, indicating some relationship, like 
the obscure Trdrpa (perhaps father’s sister), often used in Phry^gian inscrip- 
tions, C.B. ii. p. 394. 

5S. — Dorla. E. 1904. Large stone beside No. 2, perhaps belonging to 
the same heroon (but more probably part of a neighbouring grave) ; broken 
right and left. 

nAnAcoAccK Hawd? ’Od? 2«[ 

toytuunthnAac TovTtov rpv dSe[\cl))]v 

X A /cw'.] ^d. 

The rare word in inscriptions dSeX<^dT );9 might also be restored in 1. 2. 
It occurs also in a fourth century Phrygian Christian inscription, published in 
C.B. ii. p. 720. 'Odv is a variant of Bd?. 

There seems to be a list of names, which does not suit the restoration 
dEe\(ppv very well. Possibly, in 1. 1 e]«[d(r/rj/(7ei/ should be restored (instead 
of 2a: as beginning of a personal name). 

59.— Dorla. R. 1904. On fragment of entablature, broken right and 
left : letters small, crowded, and worn. 
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01 AON, A "HNPeKAANANL v-IHCAN 

AKAIAN lANii KaaN© YFATeP ATOYT€rO YAA 

This inscription was engraved on the heroon of Rekla. In line 1 the 
end is . . . .'\r]v 'Pe/cXai' av[ecrT^rja-av. In 1. 2 another set of persons, probably, 
did honour to 'Pe]A:\[a]i/ Ovyarepa rov TejovXa. The lettering of this 
inscription is different in character from the other inscriptions of Dorla, and 
the monument also was of a different form. It probably belongs to the 
second or even the first century after Christ. 

Gu. — Dinek. E. 1901. In the moscpie. 

Te ncitAiA 
hhpticAntA 
AM4)OT€PA€PrA 

This re.storation may confidently be preferred to the other possible 
suggestion that the name may be T€[v]v€lTai or Te[(]i'eiTat (of which Dinek 
would be a modern form, with k suffi-ved to give a Turkish appearance). 
Artisans trained in scone cutting and carving are mentioned in No. 15, also 
in the district of Isauria immediately south of Nova Isaura (Sterrett JFolfe 
E‘ped. pp, 2o, 41. 49), and in an unpublished inscription copied by Mr. T. 
Callander in 1904. 

Gl.— Doila. R, 1901. 

M ACOKAeKOCMHCe NMO Y. ,/ XlaaoKa iK6ap.7]crev Xlovlvav 
AKATONTAMBPON AY THC ]aKa tov yap^pov avT?)^ 

(J2.— Dorla. R. 1901. 

KAniT<tt)NeKOCMHC;/;; KaTriTCOv eKoapLrjalev 

MON '/, '.'/.'NAAIN,' // yi6v[vav Kal Ova]vaXiv 

63. — Dorla. R. 1901. 

POAOKAHC 'PoSo/cX?;?. 

H A AeAcfjHAIANI-,, d3eX<^^ Aiavij ? Alavy ? [e/cocr/iT^crer' ? 

There is no space for the reading [t]^^ dSe\<pp, so that probably PoSo«X?)? 
was the deceased, and his sister made the tomb (or else rj dSeX^?; is ungram- 
matically used for accusative, cf. Nos. 55. 56). 

G4.— Dorla. R. 1901. 

, K€iTAIMAYPHAIOC eVPdSe] /ceZrai M. AApj^Xm? 

MN MHXAP Zrjvcov 1] {'.) xdp[iv 

Zi]va)v is restored c.em'pli gratia. The engraver omitted C after H 
in 2. The common formula ivddbe Keirai (or KaTa/ceirai) seems to have 


[of 3eti>€?] re\j^velrai d~ 
TnjpTicrav rd 
dp(f)6Tepa epya 
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come into use in the fourth century all over the Greek-speaking provinces. It 
was probably imitated from the Latin h ic iacet ; and it so spread eastwards 
from an origin in Italy, or South Gaul, to Asia Minor. It occurs rarely in 
Nova Isaura (No. 19), and the examples are on other grounds recognizable 
as among the latest monuments of the place. 

65. — Dorla. R. 19Ul. 

' HNtON OYAA€NTOC Z]>ii'0}v Ou(l\evT0<;. 

See No. 55. 

6G. — Dorla. R. 1901. 

MOYAC MA2I : /j.ova<; 'Sld^i[/J.av or -^a 

The first name may be TXafiovai or KtSpa/ioua> or 'Oirpafiova^ or 
OvavyhafjLovat; (see Cronin, No. 75) or Ovpafi/j.ova<;. 

G7.— Alkaran. R. 1901 ; border round stone and garland, under inscr. 

IN/ VKOCKAITTATIIAC ’'In[Sa]/co? IlaTrta? 

nATi//,7ANv.////rAYKYTA Ila[TTi]av[u>] yXvKvrd- 

MNHMHCXA9iN 7w 

08. — Dinek-Serai, in the bridge. R. 1901. 

nAnnACB(5<CIAICCHAA€A -n-d-mra^ BaaiXlaap dSe}>[(f)fj 


09. — Dinek-Serai, in the bridge. R. 1901. 

eN A€IH \YAWPOC€NAN 0 POJ 
nOICIAlKAhON ZHCANTADAnAN 
KATeXClKOADOiCIAABOYCA ON 
OYANAAICT€IMHCeN '' CH - ©YTA 
THPreroNY/V,'/ a ^ cthaahkaimoych 
KAAHnOGeOYCAQANONTA 

eV[0d]Se ["/Ji; [TroXjiiSwpo? ev dvOpwiroLcn hiKaiov 
^Tjaavra YlaTrdv KaTe)(^ei KoX-rroiai Xa/3oucra, 
ov OvavaXl^ Tecfirjaev, erj Ovyarrip yeyowlya, 
aT>']XXj] Kal pLovcrrj KaXfj, irodiovaa davovra. 


70. — Dinek-Serai, in the mosque. 

AGHNKjONTO 

CYBIBILOMOY 

MNHMHCXA 

PIN 


R. 1901. Rude letters. 

’ A^6riviO}v T\rj 
crv^t^im pov 
pvrjpy^ X«- 
pLV 


a-v/Si/Sio) is either an error of engraver or a local rude pronunciation of 
crvpBi'fp with B for and a slight vowel separating the two /3. 
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71. — Dinek-Serai, mosque. R. 1901. 

NECTCOPEKDCM Ne(TT(»/) e«’6(T/t[r^- 

CENTHN FA YKVT A aev rrjv jXvkvtu- 

THNMHTEPA Tfjv ixrjTepa 

The name Nestor is common in this district. Nos. 40, 41. 


72. — Alkaran. R. 1904. Rude letters. 


NAPKlCCn: 

KAEDvEIKUJ 

FYNAIKAAEA 

4>liJrAYKYTA 

TUMX 


Nd/j/cicrcro? 
KXeoveiKQ) 
'yvvaiKaBiX- 
(f)(p lyXvKVTa- 
T« fi.x- 


Terms for relationship are numerous in Asia Minor (cp. No. 57), 
showing that the family ties were carefully attended to. 


73.— Alkaran. R. 1904. 

AAr€THC©e Aayerr?? ©e- 

OACOPATYNAI oBcopa yvmi- 

Kll AIAMNH x:l IBia 

MHCXAPIN 

The first two letters are uncertain, and the name may be ’AXyirr )<} ; 
but Aayeras occurs on coins of Philadelphia (see Head, B.M.C. Lydia, 
p. Ixxxvi). 


74. — -Alkaran. R. 1904. 


KVP C 

Kv/3[o]? 

eKOCAAH 

iKoapLr]- 

CeNTON 

crev TOP 

AA€A4)0N 

dBeX<f)ov 

YTOY 

a^vTOV 

\AiAnon 

’A]X£[a]i'w 

M X 

d- X- 


75. — Alkaran. R. 1904. Complete on right ; probably very little, if 
anything, lost on left ; probably no second line. 

cecAnePNOY 

H.S. — VOL. XXV. N 
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76. — Euren near Dinek. R. 1901, This and the next were on two 
similar stones of great size. 

KACTa)P€KOC/V\HC€NCACIN Kdcrrop i/cocrfirja-ei’ 'tdaiv 

MNHMHC XAPIN ^dpiv 

77. — Euren near Dinek. R. 1901. See No. 76. 

TATAeKOCMHCeNTONTlATePAY Tdra eKocrfirjcrev rov TT-arepa {a)v[T7)<; 
CACeiNMNHMHC Idaetv 

<7X9 X- 


78. — Dinek. R. 1901. In a fountain. 

AYP ilOKONAACANC , / 
CeTOM.rAYKYTATONY/;.7 
AOMeT IN 

N 

M 

Top. for Ton, compare dvearijaep No. 3-5. 

XopeTiv = Aoperiov, a very coniinou contraction. 


79.— Dinek. R. 1901. 

MAMMHCEKOCMHCENTATAN 

KAIZOHNTHNAAEAcfjHN 

Ml — Dinek. R. 1901. 

P0Y4)0C7 / 

NONTC , 

MNHMl- ; 


Avp. [Tp]o/cdnSa? dn6[crT»;- 
ae Top yXvKVTarov n[idn 
Aoperiv 

pv(7]pj]<:) [xa'(pin)] 

,ion. 

yidpprj'; ixocrpriaev Tdran 
Kal Zorjv rrjv dSeXi/nfn. 

'Pov(f)o<; [eKocrprjae Aovyet- ? 
non Tojn viov ? 
pvr']pT]]<> ;^«p(n 


M. — Baltcha-Assar-Keupreu. R. 1901. The stones in this bridge have 
no resemblance to tlmsc of Dorla ; and have evidently been brought from 
some \illage of the open plain, perhaps from the ancient site a few minutes 
south of the bridge. They are quite in the style of the ordinary Lycaonian 
village inscriptions. 

NeCTtUPMANG NeWojp Mandl- 

AM.HTP MX « X- 

The letteis aie Very rude and late. 


sd. — Baltcha-Assar-Keupreu. 

TATieiCnAYAtOA 
eAcflOJrAYKYTA 
TtiJX AIP€fN 


R. 19f>]. Letters rude and late. 

Tarielv IlailXw <l[d- 

e\(f>w yXvKVTa- 
T(p -yaipeiv 
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The formula with is noteworthy. I do not remember it else- 

where. 


83. — Baltcha-Assar-Keupreu. R. 1901. 

HAneiceciH 

MHTPITAYKY 

AIP6IN 


naTret? ©e/y 
firjrpi yXvKV- 
Tcirp ^Jaipeiv 


deer) is either the name or an epithet of the mother, equivalent to the 
‘ departed and deified.’ 


84. — Baltcha-Assar-Keupreu. R. 1901. Contains the same formula, 
■)(aLpeiv, but with the genitive . . . et»j? [0vya]Tp6<; instead of the dative. 
This is the best in style and lettering, and the earliest of all the stones on 
this site. 



P£iN 




I 

I 


S.5.— Baltcha-Assar-Keupreu. R. 1901. 

+ 

KONH 
TATf H 
M N H M 

p-vppu-j usually comes first in these late village stones of Lycaonia. 


8G. — Baltcha-Assar village. R. 1904. 

KAAAATAANGCTH )^apuTa uviem}- 

C£NKVPON NH AAHC crev K.vpov pvjjpr)^ 

XAPIN 


N 2 
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87. — Baltclia-Assar-Keupreu. R. 1901. 

INAAKOCKAHl 

np9oYCirAY 


"HSa/to? KaTTj- 
{T)p{e)^ovat 7X11- 
KUT]a[T[oi? ^ai'peiv ? 


Either tcdz'o? or toZ? was omitted before Tpe(f)ovai, as the gap is too 
small to contain both, n by apparent slip for T is certain on the stone, and 
€ is omitted (unless some other word than rpet^ovaL is intended). The p 
is e.xtremely rude in shape. 

W. M. Rams.\y. 
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Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. By S. H. Butcher. Pp. viii + 266. 

London : Macmillan & Co., 1904. Ts. net. 

The six lectures of which this volume is composed fall into three groups : two lectures in 
which the spirit of Greece is contrasted with the contemporary hut diverse spirits of Israel 
and Phoenicia, two which treat of the character of Greek literature under the headings of 
‘ The Greek Love of Knowledge ’ and ‘ Art and Inspiration in Greek Poetry,’ and two 
which describe Greek literary criticism in the spheres of verse and prose. The treatment 
may seem at times rather desultory, and no theories of special novelty are advanced ; but 
the merit of the volume lies in its interpretation of the Greek spirit by one who has very 
few living eipuals in his appreciation of it. It is good both for those who are but slightly 
acquainted with Greek culture and for those who are immersed in the details of it to go 
back from time to time to the consideration of the spirit which informs it and which 
makes it valuable (or rather invaluable) to our modern world ; and there are few better 
volumes than this for such a purpose. 


The Speeches of Isaeus, with critical and explanatory notes. By W. W\se. Pp. 
lxiv + T35. Cambridge: University Press, 1904. 18s.net. 

This edition of Isaeus, tvhich has been long in preparation, is on a very complete scale. It 
contains a critical introduction (pp. i-lxiv), text with Latin critical notes (pp. 1-174), 
commentary (pp. 175-723), and indices (pp. 725-7351. The introduction includes an 
elaborate study of the Burney MS. (Codex Crippsianus), which is the main authority 
for the text of Isaeus. Mr. Wyse has made a special study of Athenian law, and his com- 
mentary will be one of the leading authorities on this subject for a long time to come. Its 
use fur this purpose, independently of its use as a commentary upon Isaeus, is facilitated 
by the index of subjects. Mr. Wyse, it may be observed, does not accept every word of 
Isaeus as an incontrovertible authority on legal questions. He recognises, what is often 
forgotten, that Isaeus was an advocate, not the author of a treatise on common law ; and 
his duty to his client must not infrequently have required him to disguise or misrepresent 
the true interpretation of the law. His statements must consequently be accepted cautiously, 
as ej: parte statements, and with due consideration of the circumstances under which they 
were made. 


Greek Thinkers : a History of Ancient Philosophy. By Theodoh Gojiperz. 
Vols. ii and iii. Translated by G. G. Beery. Pp. xii-f 397, vii-t-386. London; 
John Murray, 1905. 14s. net each vol. 

The second and third volumes of Prof. Gomperz’s great work, which are now made available 
in English, deal solely with Socrates, the early Socratics, and Plato. After two intro- 
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ductory chapter?, the life, teaching, and death of Socrate.s occupy pp. 45-1 18 of vol. ii. 
Successive chapters (pp. 119-245j deal with Xenophon, the Cynics, the Megarians (includ- 
ing the Elian and Eretrian schools) and the Cyrenaics. Plato occupies the rest of the 
volume and 272 pages of the third, the rest of which contains notes and an index to both 
volumes. 

In regard to the chronology of the dialogues, Prof. Gomperz adopts the conclusions 
arrived at long ago on linguistic and stylistic grounds by Campbell — conclusions which 
had been wholly ignored both in England and on the continent until they were discovered 
and endorsed a few years ago by Gomperz himself and Lutoslawski. Each dialogue is 
described and discussed at length ; and this part of the work will be of great value to 
Platonic students in England. Indeed the same may be said of it as a whole. Those who 
make a special study of Greek philosophy will of course be hound to make themselves 
acquainted- with it ; but, wr.tten as it is in good literary style, with profound knowledge 
of the subject, and with a wide outlook over modern, as well as ancient, philosophy and 
history, it is admirably qualified to take the place for younger 'students of the subject which 
ilommsen does in the sphere of Roman history. Prof. Gomperz’s acquaintance with 
English literature and thought, which appears in many allusions and comparisons through- 
out the work, will aid in commending it to English readers. The translation is sound and 
competent, and it is only comparatively seldom that the fact that it is a translation forces 
itself on the reader’s notice. 


Demetrius on Style ; the Greek text of Demetrius de Elocuiione. Edited after the 
Paris manuscript, with introduction, translation, facsimiles, etc. By W. Ehys 
Robert.?, Litt.D. Pp. xiii-)-328. 2 Plates. Cambridge : University Press, 1902. 

Dr. Rhvs Roberts has completed his trilogy of editions of the masterpieces (Aristotle 
excepted) of Greek literary criticism by an elaborate edition of the De Elocvtione, on the 
same lines as his previous works on Longinus and Dionysius. The Introduction, dealing 
with the study of prose style among the Greeks, is rather sketchy ; and the discussion of 
the authorship of the treatise, while stating fairly the various identifications that have been 
proposed, goes no further than concluding that the author was not Demetrius Phalereus, 
but another person with the same first name, who lived in the first century A.D., or possibly 
the first century b e. The text is based on a new collation of the Paris MS. (Bibl. Nat 
1741, of the tenth or eleventli century), of which two specimen facsimiles are given. The 
commentary, (pp. 212-262) i.s followed by a glossary of technical terms (pp. 263-309) a 
bibliography and indices. 


Didymes — Fouilles de 1895 et 1896. Par E. Poxtremoli and B. H.xussoullier. 

Pp. viii.-f-212, 20 plates, 62 cuts in text. Paris -. Ernest Leroux, 1903. 

This handsome volume brings our knowledge of the temple at Didyma up to date, but 
c.innot be reckoned as a final publication, while so much of the temple still remains buried 
beneath the tower crowned by the windmill and beneath various houses. In the intro- 
duction, the authors do full justice to earlier travellers and excavators, both English and 
French. In the first book is a description of the temple as laid bare by excavation, 
e.specially of the east or principal facade, the clearing of which wa.? the chief result of 
the recent excavations. The second book gives the history of the various periods of 
construction, from its beginning in .332 b.c. : it is based upon a series of inscriptions 
which give exceptionally full information upon the matter. The ornate and exc|uisitely 
carved l>a?es of the east front seem not to have been placed in situ until the middle of the 
second century b.c., a date which is, however, more or less conjectural, and which may 
perhaps appear improbable to some architects, considering the quality of the work. The 
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•capitals with their carved heads, showing, as the authors suggest, Pergamene influence, fit 
in well with such a date for the completion of this part. The third book deals with the 
architectural and art'stic character of the temple, and its place in the development of 
Ionic architecture. The authors see in it the influence of Ephesus and of the Mausoleum, 
and trace its influence on later temples. The fourth book deals with miscellaneous frag- 
ments of sculpture and architecture, including some archaic pieces of considerable interest. 
The whole is illustrated with admirable photographs, which help the reader to realise the 
beauty and the magnificence of the temple, especially of the richly decorated column bases 
of its eastern face. 


Burlington Pine Arts Club. Exhibition of Ancient Greek Art. Pp. xssii -i- 
265. 112 plates. London : printed for the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 1901. [To 

Subscribers T4 4s.] 

This work is a sumptuous reissue of the catalogue of the noted Exhibition of ancient Greek 
Art, which was held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in the summer of 1903. The 
catalogue was in the main the work of Mrs. S. A. Strong, though special sections were con- 
tributed by Mr. G. F. Hill (select coins), Mr. Arthur Evans (gems in bis own collection), 
Mr. C. Newton Eobinson (gems), Mr. H. Wallis (objects in glass), and Prof. Furtwaengler 
<genis). It has been revised, and supplemented with addenda, and re-issued with 
ample margins in folio form, in order that the plates might be of sufiicient size. 
Certain groups of objects remain unillustrated for various reasons, but the great majority 
■of the works in the exhibition are here published with photogravure or collotype plates. 


Das Relief des Archelaos von Priene. By C. W.xtzinger. Pp. -25. Two plates 
and nine illustrations. [63rd Berlin 'Winckelmansprogramm.] Berlin ; Reimer. 1903. 
5 m. 

An examination of the types of the Muses on the relief of the Apotheosis of Homer. 
After a suggestion, by Amelung, they are assigned to Philiscus of Rhodes, and are com- 
pared with the corresponding types in statuary, and also more particularly with the figures 
on the base from Halicarnassos, in the British Museum. The artist, Archelaos of Priene 
is assigned to the Rhodian school, and the mountain on the relief is the Atabyrion of Rhodes. 
The date of the work is about 210 b.c., for Ptolemy Philopator and Arsinoe are repre- 
sented as Chronos and Oikouraene, and their married life lay between 217 and 205 B.c. 
The relief was dedicated by the poet, whose statue and agonistic tripod are seen in the 
middle tier. He was either Apollonius of Rhodes, or some poet of his school. 


Essai sur I’Art et ITndustrie de I’Espagne Primitive. By Pierre Paris, 
2 vols. Pp. XV -1-357 -1-327. 23 plates, and 787 illustrations in text. Paris: Leroux, 
1903. 

The author has attempted to give a connected view of the scattered and inaccessible 
materials on which an estimate of the art of the Iberians must be based. In each branch 
of art he shows that a few objects have been simply imported fiom Greece, and the East of 
the Mediterranean. More frequently the objects found are native productions. Some are 
frankly barbarian and indigenous, but many give clear indications that the influence of 
Greece and tlie East was felt by the Iberian craftsmen. These influences can be traced 
from the Mj'cenaean period onwards to Roman times. Considerable space is devoted to a 
discussion of the sculptures of Cerro de los Santos, where the question is made more 
complex by the presence of many recent forgeries. The famous bust of ‘ the Lady of Elche ’ 
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is shown to be less isolated than it first appeared to be, and is assigned to an Iberian 
artist, with Greek training, and is dated about 440 B.c. 


Histoire de TArt dans I’Antiquite. By G. Pereot and Ch. Chipif.z. Tome viii. 

La Grece Archaique. La Sculpture. By G. Perroi. Pp. xv + 736. 14 plates and 

363 illustrations. Paris : Hachette, 1903. 30 f. 

The volume opens with an etched portrait of Prof. Perrot, and a memoir of JI. Chipiez,. 
whose long collaboration has been terminated by death. It deals in the first instance with 
civil, military, and sepulchral architecture, that of the early temple having been already 
discussed in vol. vii. The greater part of the book is devoted to the rise of Greek sculp- 
ture in the archaic period, which is interpreted as the interval between the 1st Olympiad 
and the Battle of Salamis. A discussion of the general conditions of early sculpture is 
followed by chapters on the Ionian schools of Asia Minor and the islands ; the Dorian 
schools of the Peloponnesus, Sicily, Magna Graecia, and central Greece ; and on the early 
school of Attica, principally as revealed by the excavations on the Athenian Acropolis. 


British Museum. Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Eoman 
.■Antiquities. Vol. III. By A. H. Smith. Pp. xii+481. 29 (half tone) plates and 
76 illustrations in Text. London : Trustees of the British Museum, 1904. 7s. 6d. 

This is the last volume of the Catalogue of Greek and jEoman Sculptures in the British 
Museum. Vol. I having been devoted to the earlier periods, and Vol. II to the principal 
campaigns of excavation In' which the collection has been enriched, Vol. Ill deals with the 
residue. These aie for the most part of the later Greek and Graeco-Eoman schools. They 
are grouped as statues and busts arranged by their subjects ; uncertain ideal heads ; por- 
traits, Greek and Eoman ; torsos, fragments, animals ; later (4reek and Graeco-Eoman 
reliefs, votive, decorative, and sepulchral ; decorative and architectural objects, such as- 
altars, va-^es. candelabra, and the like. Modern forgeries and casts are briefly described. 
Comparative tables for tracing objects from the older official publications and a general 
index to the three volumes complete the work. 


Repertoire de la Statuaire Grecque et Romaine. Tome III. 2640 statues 
antiques. By Salomon Eeixach. Pp. xv 4-371, 2640 illustrations in the text. Paris: 
Leroux, 1904. 5 f. 

This volume complete^ for the present, M, Reinaelvs ‘Repertoire.’ He has now supplied, 
at a nominal cost, a visual index to some 1.3,645 works of sculpture. The illustrations are 
rough, but they are in most cases .sufficient to determine whether there is need for further 
reference. The book is valuable (1) as an index of sculptural types, (2) as a guide to 
the .-tandard publications of objects, (3) as a clue (by means of a special index) to the 
literature dealing with particular collections. 


A Companion to Greek Studies. By Leonard Whibley, M..4. Edited for the 
Syndics of the L'niversity Press. 8vo. Pp. xxx 4-672. With 141 illustrations and 
five maps. Cambridge : at the L'niver-rity Press, 1905. 18s. 

Tlie Scheme of this work entails eight main headings, distributed as follows ; — I. Geography, 
Fauna, and Flora. XL History and Chronology. III. Literature, Philosophy, and 
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Science. IV. Art, subdivided into Architecture ; Prehistoric Archaeology and Sculpture ; 
Painting ; Vases and Terracottas ; Gems ; Music. V. Mythology and Keligion. VI. Public 
Antiquities, including Constitutions and Law, Finance, Slavery, Money, Ships, etc. VII. 
Private Antiquities : Daily life. Food, Amusements, etc., Houses, Dress, Books, Education. 
VIII. Criticism and Interpretation, including Palaeography, Metre, and History of 
Scholarship. Sir Eichard Jebb contributes the Literature section, Dr. Jackson the 
Philosophy, Drs. Sandys, Verrall, and others. Section VIII, and the Art section is shared 
by Profs. Waldstein, E. Gardner, Eidgeway, and Messrs. Earp and A. H. Smith. Other 
scholars of equal repute, not exclusively Cantabs, contribute to the sections for which their 
special knowledge has fitted them. Admitting the natural preference for Cambridge men, 
there is little fault to be found with the names selected. Indices of Greek names, -words, 
and phrases, and of modern writers and .scholars complete the volume, and select biblio- 
graphies are appended to each section. On the -whole, it is a well-meant but somew'hat 
ambitious attempt to supply the needs of candidates for the Classical Tripos, Part I ; but 
•some of the sections are so dry and meagre as to be almost unreadable. 

In selecting a few small points for criticism we shall confine ourselves almost entirely 
to Section IV. Here after a few preliminary pages on pre-historic Greece, Dr. Waldstein 
gives in 35 pages a fairly adequate summary of the history of Greek sculpture, although 
the leceut discoveries in Crete are hardly adequately dealt with. His chronology is some- 
times a little puzzling, as for instance on p. 229 -^vliere the Geometrical period is dated 
llbO-900 B.C., whereas on p. 233 it is said to last down to the seventh century ; also the 
period of Oriental influence surely lasts Inter than 900-750 b.c. The results from Crete 
make it at least doubtful that the Argolid is the original home of Mycenaean art, and 
they also furnish a more notable instance of evidence for early dating than the results 
from the Heraeuui (p. 229j. The temple at Aegina we now know to be dedicated to 
-4rtemis Aphaia, not -Itliena (p. 241). 

Mr. Earp gives a faiily interesting account of that unsatisfactory subject, Greek paint- 
ing, and Mr. A. H. Smith is .sound and intelligible on the subject of vases. But how can 
terracottas be treated of in one page 1 They had better have been omitted ; or at all events 
a photograph of some typical Tanagra figures substituted for the Tarentine mould of Fig. 
41. We do not think that the spelling ci/lix is in accordance with the Hellenic Society’s 
rules, as claimed in the Preface ; and the specimens of vases selected for illustration are 
poor and unrepresentative, although something is to be said for choosing specimens from 
the Fitz-\villiam 5Iuseum. In Section VI the article on Coins is also very inadequately 
illustrated by the line-blocks, and Prof. Gardner's monograph on Types of Greek Coins 
should have been added to the bibliography. 


Griechische Geschichte. Von Julius Beloch. Dritter Band. Die Griechische 

Weltherrschaft. Zweite Abteilung. Mit sechs Karten. Pp. xvi4-57fi. Strassburg ; 

K. J. Triibner, 1904. 10 ni. 50. 

With this volume Dr. Beloch, for the time being, brings his Greek History to a con- 
clusion. He observes, it is true, that something still remains to be done — to trace the 
course of events which transformed the Hellenes into Byzantines. But we gather that the 
fulfilment of this task is likely to be long postponed. The present volume does not aim 
at giving a connected narrative of events. It is intended to supplement the First Part 
of the Third ^ olunie tiy a detailed discussion of several questions of difficulty and import- 
ance. These include the sources lor the history of the period and the modern literature 
connected with it, the various calendars — Macedonian, Babylonian, and Egyptian — and 
several chronological points, particularly those relating to the numerous royal houses. 
Of the other sections the most interesting is that devoted to the principal literary figures 
of the period and to the leaders of the different schools of philosophy. The volume is, 
perhaps neces.=arily, somewhat polemical in tone, but it gives evidence of a most thorough 
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and independent criticism of all sources of information. A very pleasing feature of the 
work is furnished hy the historical maps. The aid of colours is here employed to depict 
the extent, at the most important epochs, of the ever-shifting boundaries of the various 
kingdoms. 


The Early History of India from 600 b.c. to the Muhammadan Conquest, including 
the invasion of Alexander the Great. By Tiscext A. Smith. Pp. 389, with nine 
photographic plates and six maps and plans. Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 1904. 

Only that part of this work which touches upon Greek History calls for notice in this 
place. The Indian campaign of Alexander is examined from the standpoint of a historian 
of India, who views it as a passing episode in the long course of Indian history. The 
judgment pronounced by him is that there is no trace of ant' permanent influence left hy 
Alexander’s invasion upon the development of India. The greater part of the section 
devoted to the invasion is, as might be expected, occupied hy the discussion of the numerous 
topographical difficulties. It must be confessed that the succession of sesquipedalian 
Indian names is somewhat bewildering to the average reader ; but those who desire to 
follow as accurately as possible the romantic march of Alexander will find all the avail- 
able evidence carefully collected. In particular, the results of modern geographical research 
are fully utilized. The later Greek invasions of India hy Antiochos the Great, Deuietrios, 
Eukratides, and Menandei, seem to have left just as little [.enuanent effect upon the 
civilization of India as did that of Alexander. 


Die Inschriften von Sicilien u. Abu-Simbel. Bearb. ^•ol^ 0. IIoFFii.ax. [H. 
Collitz u. F. Bechtel. S.uniulung der Grieelii.schen Dialekt-Inschriften. Ill Bd. 
2 Halfte, 4 Heft.] Pp. 223-289. Gottingen ; Vandenhoeck u. Puuprecht, 1904. 

This part of tlie G /)./. contains some 73 inscriptions from Sicily as well as the graffiti from 
Aliu-Sirabel. As a certain number of the inscriptions from Sicily have already been published 
in earlier parts under the mother-cities, this collection is not properly representative of the 
epigraphy of the island, even from the dialectic point of view. Thus under Selinus we 
have only one inscrijotion, and that not the famous one from tlie ruins of the Temple 
of Apollo, with a dedication to various deities (G.D.T. 3046,i ; Syracuse provides three, 
among which we do not find the helmet dedicated by Hiero at Olympia {G.D.I. 3223). 
The disadvantage of this arrangement, in view of the scantine.ss of our knowledge of 
Sicilian dialects, is acknowledged hy the editor ; but he has done his best to remedy this 
detect tiv cross-references. For the coin-legends he has as a rule been content to refer to 
Holm. 

Eecueil des Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques. By 11. D.xreste, B. H.iussouL- 
i.lER. Th. Reix.xch. Pp. iii-i- 179-389. 2” Serie. Fasc II and III. Paris : Leroux, 
1904. 

Tlie present part completes the second series of this invaluable collection. It contains, among 
other documents, the regulations of the Delphic phratry of the Labyadae, the statutes of the 
Athenian phratry of the Demotionidae, certain Cretan texts (including the Gortynian 
decree on the circulation of bronze money’, the Mytilenaean decree relating to the return 
of exiles, a long series of act^ of enfranchisement, and the list from Dyme of persons con- 
demned to death for sacrilege and forgery. The Uws from Olympia are omitted because 
of the difticulties presented by the interpretation of the Elean dialect. It is to he hoped 
that this is not the last of the series, and that the editors will see their wav to publishing 
supplements from time to time. A fuller index would have much increased the usefulness 
of the work. 
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Lies Monnaies Antiques de ritalie. Par A. Sambok. Tome I. Fasc. 3 (C'a?)y)a??»e). 

Pp. 126. IVith 115 Cuts ill the Text, and a Photographic Plate. Paris : Bureaux du 

‘ Musee.’ 1904. 6 f. 

IVe have again to commend warmly the regularity with which the instalments of M. 
Sambon’s work are appearing. This section covers the last portion of the coins of Cumae 
as well as the whole of those of Naples. The Neapolitan series is interesting, and its rich- 
ness will be realised if we mention that Sambon enumerates about 450 distinct varieties. 
Attention is drawn to the evidence of growing Samnite influence as indicated by the inscrip- 
tions and the style of the coins, and conclusions as to the political vicissitudes of the city 
generally are drawn from varieties in the types. A strenuous endeavour is made to 
secure precision in the chronological attribution of the various series. The main feature 
of novelty in Sambon's arrangement is that the pieces with the head of Athena are regarded 
not as earlier than, but as contempoianeous with, those which have the head of a nymph as 
type. It is not easy to judge from the woodcuts and process-blocks how far that conten- 
tion can he made good. A more liberal supply of proper photographic illustrations would 
have been helpful in this respect. But the view.s expressed on general points continue to 
be, as a rule, sane and cautious. 


Hecueil General des Monnaies Grecques d’Asie Mineure. Commence par 

feu W. H. IVaddixgtox. Continue et complete par E. Babelon et Th. Reixach. 

Tome Premier. Premier Fascicule. Pp. 210. 4to. With 23 Photographic Plates. 

Paris : E. Leroux, 1904. 40 f. 

When Waddington died, the widespread regret occasioned by the loss that Greek archaeo- 
logy had sustained was intensified by the knowledge that what he had meant to be the crown- 
ing work of liis life was still unfinhhed. For many years he had been collecting materials 
for a complete corpus of the coins of Asia Minor, an undertaking for which he was equipped 
in an almost unique fashion. After his death his splendid cabinet passed into the possession 
of the French nation, while his widow handed over the whole of his voluminous notes to 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Under the auspices of that learned body 
his great book is to be completed, the task of editing having been entrusted to the two 
most distinguished of living French numismatists. ilM. Babelon and Reinach evidently 
realise to the full the seriousness of the responsibility which this pious duty entails. At 
least three years of labour have Ijeen bestowed on the opening section. 

There is no introduction and no formal preface. These are reserved for the conclusion 
•of the first volume. It is, therefore, impossible to be certain how far the general lines were 
laid down by Waddington, and how far they may have been modified by the editors. But 
it is noticeable that in some important respects they differ from the plan followed in the 
only instalment of the Berlin corpus of Greek coins that has yet been published. There 
is no attempt made to give an exhaustive list of known specimens. Nor is there much 
reference to different dies. Indeed, the underlying idea of the whole rather precludes such 
laborious thoroughness of method. The object kept in view has been to recover, as it were, 
the archetype of each distinct issue. This must have frequently involved the careful com- 
parison of many individual coins. The professional numismatist cannot but regret that 
the traces of the preliminarv work have been so completely obliterated. But it must be 
frankly admitted that there is a gain in clearness and simplicity of statement which will 
be welcome to the general student. The list of pieces struck at each mint is headed by a 
succinct note, embodying the results of the most recent geographical and historical 
research. Much pains has been bestowed on the chronological arrangement, and on such 
details as the precise forms of the monograms that occur. More information as to the 
exact way in which the letters of the inscriptions are placed upon the coins would sometimes 
have been useful. And the absence of any indication of the weight of the bronze pieces 
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is a really serious defect. It is earnestly to be hoped that, before the next section is issued, 
the editors will reconsider this part of their policy. A special word of praise is claimed 
by the plates, which are exceedingly well executed. The coins have been admirably 
selected, and the gallery of types they present is calculated_to furnish material for fruitful 
study. The portraits of the Pontic kings are of particular interest. But there is much 
else that is only a degree less attractive. 


A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum ; Cyprus. By G. F. 
Hili. Pp. cxliv+ 120. With one map. a table of tbe Cypriote Syllabary and twenty- 
six Plates. London, 1904. 

The twenty-fourth volume of tbe British lluseuni series deals with one of the most obscure 
and difficult classes of Greek coins. Tlie proper reading of the legends is in many cases 
doubtful. Even where it is certain, we are apt to be brought to a standstill by sheer lack 
of any histoiical background. In these circumstances tire duty of numismatists is clear- — 
to U'certain the real facts and to pant them on record with the nearest possible approach ti> 
accuracy. This task Mr. Hill lias discharged admirably. While refraining from specula- 
tion, he has gathered together- in his Introduction all the material that has a relevant 
bearing on the money of ancient Cyprus. No aspect of the que.stions involved is allowed to 
pd=> without full and business-like di-scu-sion. The BritUli Museum is exceptionally rich 
in the i-siies of the Cypn-ian mints, and the different specimen^ are described with a 
thoroughness that leave.s nothing to be desired, the great pains bestowed on the identifica- 
tion lit dies being spiecially worthy of mention. No fewer than nine of the tweiity-six 
pdiites are devoted to coins in other cabinets. The geiieml result is a book which may be 
.said to lay a solid foundation for a complete curputi of Cyprian nii-ney. and which is a 
real credit to British sc!iolar,sliip. Tbe weight.-- of all (oiiis, including bronze imperial 
puec-es, are given. A general index is aho introduced, a concession to which the valuable 
collection of mUcellaneuiis material was fully entitled. It may be hoped that these innov- 
ations. are de-tined to become permanent features of this tine series ot Catalogues. The 
p-lutes are very well e.xecuted. 


Td vop.itr|iaTa Toi Kpdxovs tuv nroXipaiW. By J. N. SvOROXOs. PtS. I., II., and III. 

Ppi. xii-f 255 -P-324. IVitli numei-ous illustrations in the Text, and (14 Pliotograpliio 

Plates. Folio. Athens. 1904. 100 f. 

Diiriua, Jtqiitfr, ft hiljorio>v> : Part I. contain.s an elaborate introduction, including a 
historical sketch - if each reign. Part II. is a catalogue of more than 1900 distinct varieties, 
with lr■^ts of the weights and whereahoirts of all spjtcirrrerrs known to the author. No pains 
have been sp.artcl to make these lists as corrrplete as possible. Part III. comprises the 
photographic plates, which may be pronounced fairly successful, especially in view of the 
tact that the ca.-ts have been collected from many quarters, and must have been the work 
of many hands. The priniiirg and general appearance of the book are lulmirable, and do 
infirrite credit to the enlightened patriotism that has supplied the funds necessary to secure 
puldication. 

It is sate to say that Dr. Svorotros’s corpus marks an epoch in the study of Ptolerrraie 
numismatic.s. The difficulties of attribution and arrangement that beset this series are 
Well known. Puule s classification (tire real groundwork of which was never other than a 
little mysteriiius i has held the fteld for more ihan twenty yeais. It must now be aband- 
oned as inadequate to support the mus= of material that h here brought together. In its 
place Svurono- provide.- a brand new scaffolding of the most complete and e.xtensive kind. 
M hetlier it i- de-tined to a longer life than it- predecessor, is a question that time alone 
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can ans^ye^. But even the most sanguine may well feel apprehensive when he notes how 
quickly some of tlie author’s own opinions have been changed. The order adopted in the 
Plates occasionally indicates a very different view from that followed in the Catalogue, 
while the Catalogue in its turn lias to submit to chastisement and correction at the hands 
of the Introduction. Dr. Svoronos is always learned and always ingenious, and he has 
put into this book a vast amount of honest hard work. His views must inevitably com- 
mand attention and consideration. But it may be doubted whether the Ptolemaic series 
will finally yield up its secrets until it has been made the subject of an even more minute 
and systematic study. Dies, for example, are hardly mentioned at all. 

A supplementary part (Part IV.) is promised for the immediate future. Besides additional 
material, it will contain a summary in French of the whole work for the benefit of scholars 
who do not read modern Greek easily. Those who do business in the great waters of 
Ptolemaic iretrology are also promised a full and comprehensive discussion of vexed ques- 
tions. Let us hope that the essay will be more of the nature of a chart than of a lighthouse. 
In the meantime, the weights recorded in the bod\' of the Catalogue afford abundant food 
for reflection. This is but one of several features that render the book indispensable to 
all students of the history of the Greek monarchy in Egypt, and that must win for its 
author the gratitude of numismatists everywhere. 


Asia Minor. [Murray’s Handy Classical Maps.] Edited by J. G. C. Anderson*. 

London : John Murray, 1903. Cloth, 2s. ; paper. Is. net. 

Murray’s Small Classical Atlas. Edited by G. B. Grundy. London; John Murray, 

1904. 6s. 

So much of the material for Mr. Anderson’s new map of Asia Minor has been published 
in this Journal, that a notice of its publication seems to be called for. It is an entirely 
new map, embodying the results of the travels of Mr. Anderson himself, Prof. Ramsay, 
and various other scholars. The scale is 1 : 2,500,000, and no less than 14 contours of 
altitude are indicated by different colours, ranging from sea-level to the top of Mount 
Argaeus, the one spot which is over 12,000 feet. The result is a good conspectus of the 
physical features of the country ; while the information as to roads and sites marks a 
great advance in the cartography of the region. A full index accompanies the map. 

The Small Classical Atlas, edited by Mr. Grundy, is the outcome of the series of 
Classical Maps, to which Mr. Anderson’s -Isht Minor belongs, but is independent of it. It 
employs the same system of coloured contours, and makes a special point of legibility in 
printing. Its defect is, that since a large number of coloured printings is incompatible 
with the low price at which the atlas is issued, the intervals between the contours are 
considerable, and a deceptive appearance of equality in surface is produced. Thus in the 
case of Asia Minor the fourteen shades of Mr. Anderson’s map are replaced by four, and 
the highest and lowest of these are of rare occurrence ; so that the whole country has an 
unduly uniform appearance. Nevertheless the atlas (which contains fourteen maps and an 
index) will be found really useful ; and special mention should be made of the plans of 
Athens and Rome, and the fourteen p'rincipal battlefields from Troy to Actiuiu. Mr. 
Grundy appears to hold still to his former views as to the topography of Pylos. 


The following, among others, have also been received : — 

Plato. EuthydemtlS : with revised text, introduction (51 pp.), notes, and indices 
(81 pp.). By E. H. Gifford. Oxford ; Clarendon Press, 1905. 3s. 6d. (A very 

complete edition for the u.se of University students and the higher forms of Public 
Schools.) 
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Some Aspects of the Greek Genius. By S. H. Bcicher. Pp. vi + 324. London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1904. Ts. net. (A third edition of this well-known and stimulat- 
ing work ) 

Bacchylid.es. By E. C. Jebb. [Proc. of the Biitish Academy, vol. i.] Pp. 18. 
London : Frowde, 1905. Is. net. 

Ancient Greek Coins. By F. S. Bessos. Yol. iii. Parts xi-xiv. Pp. 45. 4 Plates. 
Privately Printed. 1903—4. 
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Notes on Roman Gold Bars from Egypt. By G. F. Hill. [Proc. Soc. of Ant. 
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1902.] Parma : Battei, 1903. 

The Osireion at Abydos. By M. A. Murray, with sections by J. G. Milne and W. 
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SOME POINTS AS TO THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE REIGN OF 

CLEOMENES 1. 

The two dates which I wish briefly to discuss are those of the Argive 
Expedition and of the Atheno-Plataeau alliance: they are of cardinal 
importance for the history of Greek politics in an important but very obscure 
period. The two questions inay^ be considered as independent, and it is 
possible to adopt the earlier date for one event, and not for the other (as 
E. Meyer does), but in my judgment the two events are connected, and the 
date assigned to the one carries with it the date of the other. 

First then as to the date of the attack on Argos and the battle of 
Sepeia. Before the time of Grote this was always placed circ. -520 E.c. on 
the strength of the passage of Pausanias (iii. 4), ‘ when Cleomenes came to 
the throne, he at once invaded the Argolid his accession is usuallv placed 
about 520, and as this date is generally accepted, it is needless to give the 
reasons for it here. The date of Pausanias is in itself worth very little. It 
is true that he has information as to the Argive campaign which is not in 
Herodotus, and which may be derived from some local chronicler : but this 
information is given in an earlier book (ii. 20), while in iii. 4 he is iiiainly 
following Herodotus. It may be noticed, however, that he certainly is 
supplementing Herodotus from some other source {c.g. the name of the grove 
of Eleusis, ‘ Orgas’),^ and it is not unnatural to suppose that he had reason 
for giving a date for the expedition of Cleomenes, which differs from that which 
at first sight to be given by Herodotus; Wernicke- writes ‘perverse 
eum (Cleomenem) initio regni sui id fecisse (Pausanms) dicit,’ but it may' 
well have come from some chronological table (such a.s the Parian 
Chronicle). 

Another explanation of the date in Pausanias that has been given is 
that we have here an instance of the well-known chronological rule which 
dates an event, known to have happened in a certain period, in the year 
of that period, e.g. the invasion of England by the Saxons was put in 449 A.D., 


^ Pausanias al«o iiuts the number of the sl.iin however, may he uicrel}' mi.stakes, due to 
at 5000 (H<lt. rii. 14S gives 6000). and his Pausanias writing from memory 
account of the treatment of Aegina diffeis - De PaU'-aniae studiis Herodoti. p. 13 : tliis is 
materially from that in Hdt. vi. bO sq. Tliese, a very uiiconvilicing piece of Quellenkritik. 

H.S. — VOL. XXV. O 
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because that was supposed to be the first year of Marcianus ( 4 Uorum tempore 
Ano'li a Brettonibus accersiti Britauuiaiu adieruiiL Bede v. 24 and Plummer’s 

O 

note ii. p. 27). 

It has also been suggested that Pausanias may have had a confused 
remembrance in his mind of the curious statement of Herodotus that 
‘ Cleomeues reigned no very long time’ (v. 4S). But it is needless to 
speculate further ; were the statement of Pausanias the only reason for the 
earlier date, no one would think it worth while to discuss it. I only submit 
that, if the earlier date be found on the whole to suit here the narrative of 
Herodotus (vi. 76 scq.), the date of Pausanias adds some slight confirmation 
to our inference. 

That Herodotus puts the invasion of Argos near the end, and not at the 
beginning, of the reign of Cleomenes, has practically been agreed since the 
time of Grote (iv. p. 247): it is sufficient to refer to Busolt (ii.- 561), 
Beloch (i. 349), and E. Meyer {G. des A. iii. 319) in Germany, and to Macan 
(Herodotus ad he.) and Bury {Beitrcige zur A. G. 1902) among British 
scholars : Abbott leaves the question open in his Appendix (i. 448), and 
gives no date in his narrative. Only Curtins, I believe, of modern 
authorities supports the earlier date, and even he in his notes (i.“ 669) seems 
to suppose there were tico Argive campaigns, a compromise that will satisfy 
no one. 

The passage of Herodotus usually quoted as decisive is vii. 148-9, in 
which the Argives plead that they cannot take part in the resistance to the 
Persians in 480, because ‘they had lately (veaiaTi) lost 6,000 citizens slain 
by Cleomeues and the Lacedaemonians, and therefore must (cap. 149) have ‘ a 
30 years’ truce ' in which ‘ their children may grow to man’s estate.’ This 
passage, however, proves nothing; it is obvious to every reader of Herodotus, 
it was obvious to Herodotus himself (though he was certainly not an enemy 
of Argos), that the Argives here were not giving the real reason for their 
inactivity. In fact Herodotus (ix. 12) records that in the very next year 
the Argives had ‘undertaken to prevent the Spartan from going forth ’( to 
resist Mardouiu.s). This hardly looks like a depopulated country ; but we 
M ill take later the positive proofs from Herodotus that Argos between 490 and 
470 was in the very reverse of a crushed condition. 

A second passage (pioted is Herodotus v. 49 : Aristagoras urges the 
Spaitan king to attack the Persians, and ‘to put off fighting against the 
Me^senians, his evenly matched foes, and Arcadians and Argives ’ ; this, says 
Mr. iMacan, ‘ would have been rather beside the mark ’ if the Argives had 
just been crushed. To me the passage seems to favour the other side, if it 
be worth anything ; the Messeuians had been undoubtedly crushed ; the 
Arcadian^ had been reduced to a dependent condition ; is it not natural to 
siqjpo.se that the Argives are in the same category ? But such allusions of 
course really ijrove nothing, even if we could suppose — which of course ive 
caiiiiut — that Herodotus is accurately recording what Aristagoras said (and 
not writing tiom the point of view of his orvn day). 

'I'liere remains the third — and to mv mind oulv serious — argument from 

V V O 
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Herodotus against the early date, i.e. the oracle quoted in vi, 77, and in part 
in vi. 19, in which the fate of Miletus and the fate of Argos are joined 
together. Now I admit at once that if this passage stood alone, we should 
naturally consider that the two events referred to must have been about the 
same time, and that therefore the defeat of Argos falls in the first decade of 
the fifth century. But if sufBcient evidence can be given for the earlier 
date from other parts of Herodotus, then the evidence of the oracle can 
hardly be thought in itself to outweigh probability and the balance of 
evidence. 

For in the first place the whole altitude of scholars to this oracle is most 
uncertain : some (e.g. Busolt ut sujmi) consider it a prediction 'post ecentvm : 
others like Bury (ut siopra) build up on the strength of it elaborate theories, 
e.g. that Aristagoras had appealed to Argos (as well as to Athens and Sparta) 
for help, and that the treasures of Croesus were never given to Delphi at 
all, but had been feloniously transferred from Branchidae to Delphi: to this 
latter theory he only refers without adopting it.'^ The former theory — that 
Aristagoras visited Argos, and that Delphi was consulted about the propriety 
of sending help — may be true, but the silence of Herodotus is a strong 
argument against it. 

The most probable explanation of the oracle is to be found in the story 
of Telesilla; if this be true in the main (I must refer to Macan ad h>c. for 
the strong reasons which can be adduced for this view), then the oracle is a 
riddling account post eventum of what had happened. If on the other hand, 
the oracle be genuine (either as a -whole or in part), and was really given to 
the Argiv^es (Herodotus himself says the Milesians were not present), its general 
meaning is so obscure that it proves nothing. The oracle of Delphi might 
well, between 530 and 520 B.C., have vented its spite against Miletus ^ by 
interpolating into an Argive oracle a warning which the position of affairs 
in Ionia at the time rendered likely of fulfilment. 

And it is worth noticing that, in other oracles beside this, the attitude 
of the Delphic Oracle to Miletus was the reverse of friendly ; that city 
and its Italian partner Sybaris are assailed in tones of prophetic reviling. 
This fact would render easier the belief that the oracle so far forgot itself as 
to abuse a city unconcerned in the consultation of the moment. 

But this is only a suggestion ; and I should also have thought that the 
doidne nature of the oracle is in itself a most suspicious circumstance. It 
would be hard, I think, to quote a real parallel to it. 

In any case the obscurity of the oracle is a slight argument for the earlier 
date; Herodotus is far better informed about what happens in the fifth 
century than he is about the events of even the last quarter of the si.xtli 
century ; it is sufficient to compare his accounts of the second and the third 
Aeginetan Wars. 

" Tlii^ theoiy is C. !N'iebuhr\. For the .aymi- trate anJ aceeiimate a prohlem, ’ it only oli^ciires 
meiits for it, I can only refer to 3Ir. Bury's it. 

pages : to me it seems not worth discuosiug ; so ■* Of. Bouche-Lcclereti, Histoirc ch la Divina- 
far Irom ‘such divination’ serving ’to illu.-,- tma. iii pp. 129-130. 

o 2 
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Let us now turn to the evidence in Herodotus which seems to show 
that the Argive defeat was early in the reign of Cleoinenes Y, not at the end 
of it. 

The first passage, which is entirely neglected hv Grote, is vi. 92 t 
Herodotus describes how lUOO volunteers went from Argos to help Aegina 
in the third Aeginetan War ; it must be noted too that they went against 
the wish of the state, which had good cause to cmnplain of Aeuin.i for 
lending ships to Cleoinenes. Now the date of this war is uncertain; but it 
cannot be later than 4S.5, and may be earlier than -tUO. Can we suppose that 
a state depopulated of its warriors would in less than 10 years, perhaps in 
five, be sending out lUOO warriors in a quarrel that did not concern it ? 

I have already referred to the position of Argos and its appai ent strength 
in the Persian war ; but what followed? At some period between 47o and 
■IGo, Argos was able once more to dispute the hegemony of the Lacedae- 
inoniau.s in the Pelopounese ; I refer of course to the battle of Tegea ;'Hdt. 
i.v. o5\ This renewal of the age-long struggle between Argos and the 
Lacedaemonians is more probable after hfty years than after twenty-five. It 
may be objected that, according to my own theory, the struggle was renewed 
in the preceding century after only one generation, for the war ■ of the 800 ’ 
'Hclt. i. 82 S'y.) was about 550, and the battle of Sepeia about 520. But the 
cases are not parallel : there is no evidence that the defeat of Argos in the 
middle of the sixth century was carried out with the awlul thoroughness of 
the work of Cleomenes. And there is a furtlier point to be considered. 
Herodotus tells us with considerable precision of the results of the Argive 
defeat at Sepeia (vi. 83) ; so depopulated was the city that the BovXoi, 
became masters of it • till the sons of the slain grew up,' a j^etiod for which 
we must allow something like twenty years ; then followed a war in which 
‘the slaves’ were ‘driven out* to Tiryns ; then a period of reconciliation 
(ap^/zia;,'’ and then the final war which lasted ‘a considerable time,’ and in 
whicli the Argives ‘with difficulty’ compxered. If we place this victory and 
the capture of Tiryns (with Busolt) about 472-1, it would certainly seem 
that the twenty-four years between this and 495 are much too few for the 
recovery of Argos ; I admit that on the other baud the fifty years since 
520 seems a rather needle.ssly long time for recovery; but the difficulty of 
excess of time is only an apparent difficulty. 

There is another class of evidence bearing on the date of the recovery of 


■' The weakness of .Aigos in the fifth ceiituiy 
lia-i been inforreil from the imlejteinlence of 
M\cenae and Tiryns : that tlie two towns weie 
independent, .sliown by the fact that they 
took pait in tlie Pciiiaii war on the jiatiiotie 
-"ide It does not neces,,arily follow, howeter, 
that we must assume the later date (circ. 495) 
lor tlie defeat of Seju ia. If this took place about 
520, the fir.'t cfneration (520-4P0) would be 
oeeupied with the recovery of Argos : then 
lollows this period of ‘ recoiiciliatioii ’ m which 


Algos, though herself strong enough to reassert 
her authority completely over her Perioikid 
States, dares not do so till an opportunity occurs 
when the Lacedaemonians eanuot interfere. It 
is during this period that Jlycenae and 
Tiryns seek to assert their independence hy 
joining the Greeks against the common foe : to 
compare small things with great, their policy 
would be the same as that of Cavour joining the 
Allied Powers in the Crimean War, in order to 
bring Sanlinia to the front. 
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Argos, wliicli must be just refen-ed to — I mean the evidence as to its school 
of sculpture. Ageladas the Argive was the most famous sculptor of his day 
ill Greece, and in his school wei’e trained Myron, Pheidias, and Polycleitus ; 
the usual date for his ' floruit ’ is from 500 to 460 ® ; this seems required by 
the fact that he is credited with trophies which must be subsequent to 468 
and 460 respectively (Pausanias x. 10. 3 ; iv. 83. 3) ; if this be correct, it 
seems to require us to assign Cleomenes’ victory to tbe earliest possible date : 
a dejDopulated and distracted city could hardly be the home of a flourishing 
school of art. 

To sum up tlien this part of my argument : the earlier date for 
Gleomenes’ expedition is supported by the fact that Argos was strong again 
by 475, that she had abundance of warriors at least ten and perhaps fifteen 
years earlier, and that at least thirty years must be allowed for the terrible 
social changes which followed her defeat by Cleomenes. 

I have still a good deal more to say as to the jirobability of the earlier 
■date, but it had better be said after I have discussed the reason for accepting 
or rejecting the date given by Thucydides for the Atheno-Plataean alliance. 
As everyone knows, he puts this (iii. 68) in the ninety-third year before the 
capture of Plataea, i.e. in 519; but since Grote’s argument against this date, 
it has been usually given up, and one ten years later adopted ; it is indeed 
quite easy to conjecture that the text (cf. Busolt ii. 399 n. 4, v. Macan ad loc.) 
of Thucydides has become corrupt in its figures. Of the modern historians 
cjuoted above, Meyer (ii. 780) still prefers the old date, following the sound 
principle of ‘ when in doubt, trust Thucydides ’ ; and Beloch (i. 340), without 
pronouncing definitely, rejects Grote’s arguments; the majority, however, 
here also reject the old date and accept the new one. 

What then were the grounds of the great English historian for leaving 
the authority of Thucydides, a thing which, as he say.s, he was very unwilling 
to do ? They are four : 

(1) We cannot explain the presence of King Cleomenes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Plataea in 519 ; in 509 it is easy, as he was then busy with the 
settlement of Athens. 

(2) Had the alliance been made in 519, the name of Hippias must have 
occurred in the story ; for he then was ruler of Athens. 

(3) The narrative of Herodotus (vi. 108) represents the Plataean alliance 
as offered to Athens on the suggestion of Cleomenes, and further that this 
suggestion was due to a desire to embroil Athens and Thebes. Yet Herodotus 
represents the Peisistratidae as friends of the Lacedaemonians (v. 63 1 


® This date is accepted without t|Ue»tioii by 
Piofessor AValdstein in his gi’eat book on the 
Argive Heraeum ; Pau&aiiias attiibutes to 
Ageladas weiks eoinnieiuorating a Taicntine 
victory of about 46S (x. 10, 3). and a Me>seiiian 
victory not earlier than 460 (iv. 33. 3j ; otheis 
Busolt, ii. 2. 561 ) ante-date his ‘fioiuit'to 
5*20-480, i.e. make it precede the defeat of 
Argos by Cleomenes. This earlier date is sug- 


gested by the dates of the three Olympic 
victories commemorated by Ageladas (which 
fall between 520 and 507) : but these may have 
been put up some time after the event. The 
whole (piestion is discussed by Prazer (Pausanias. 
iii. 438-9). who inedines to decide for the earlier 
date on the ground of a recently discoveied 
inscription ; his argument does not seem very 
convincing. 
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(4) Herodotus tells us (v. 78) that the Athenians under the tyrants 
Avere unenterprising and covs’ardly; how then can we credit them with 
courageously helping Pktaea, and with the brilliant \dctory over Boeotia, 
described by Herodotus (vi. lOS) as following the alliance ? 

Let us examine these arguments in detail. 

(1) The first sounds plausible, but does it really prove anything ? We 
do not know why Gleomenes should have been near Plataea in 519. But 
why should we ? Ho we know where he was in 518 or 517 or in any year 
down to 510 ? 

One thing, however, we do know, which may enable us to guess why the 
Spartan king should have been in the north of the Peloponnese in 519, i.e. it 
seems to have been in this decade that the Peloponnesian Confederacy was 
being organized. This league certainly is fully developed about 509 (v. 91), 
and its development must have taken some time. Surely then we have 
some authority for supposing that Gleomenes ma\' have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Plataea at the time in question. 

And I cannot help thinking that we may have a more definite ti’ace 
still in Herodotus’ own narrative elsewhere. In v. 68 he tells us that the 
anti-Horian arrangements of Cleisthenes at Sicyon lasted ‘ while Cleisthenes 
was tyrant and when he was dead also for sixty years.’ JSTow Cleisthenes 
died about 560 (the date is uncertain), and this would give about 500 for the 
date of the revival of Dorian institutions at Sicyon ; but this date does not fit 
in with our general knowledge of the period, and we may perhaps suppose 
that Herodotus’ informants (whom he imperfectly understood) reckoned ‘the 
sixty years’ from the date of the establishment of the new tribal names; this 
must almost certainly have been in the decade following 585 and Cleisthenes’ 
great triumph in the first Sacred War. In that case the Dorian reaction at 
Sicyon would be about 520, and would coincide with the victorious activity 
of Cieomenes. This point, however, cannot be pressed. 

So much for Grote’s first argument. 

His second argument involves, it must be said, an entire misconception 
of the nature of Herodotus’ narrative. Without accepting all, or half, that 
has been written on ‘ Quellenkritik,’ it yet remains true that a considerable 
a<h*ance has been made in our methods of studying Greek history since 
Grote s time, by a careful attention to the authorities which underlie the 
narrative of Herodotus. He was dependent for his facts on his informants; 
he checked them by his general principles of evidence ; but he had not, for the 
sixth century at all events, a chronological scheme sufficiently fixed to enable 
him to co-ordinate his different traditions. Hence Herodotus writing the 
story of the Plataean alliance from the mouth of a patriotic Athenian would 
naturally hear nothing of Hippjias in 519, although Hippias was ruling 
Athens at the time ; and it would never occur to Herodotus himself to add 
the name of the tyrant, although he had received (and recorded elsewhere) 
eviflence to show that the diplomatic activity of the Peisistratidae was 
widely spread over IMorthern Greece and the Aegean. 

The same argument disposes of Grote’s fourth point. No one now 
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would be likely to take literally Herodotus’ words in v. 78 ; the Athenians of 
the Peisistratid time were not of the same heroic breed as the ^lapadm- 
voiLdj(ai ; — that was what Herodotus meant to say, and in that sense we 
understand him — but they were already a people with imperial instincts and 
quite ready to welcome an alliance which opened to them the passes of 
Cithaeron. 

There remains Grote’s third argument, which I believe is generally 
considered the most important, i.e. that the Peisistratidae were ‘ especially 
friendly ’ to the Lacedaemonians, and that therefore Lacedaemonian diplomacy 
was not likely to try to embroil them in Boeotia. Beloch {id supra), althoxigh 
he tends to accept Thucydides’ date, is contemptuous of Herodotus’ argument, 
and talks about ‘ borrowings from the relations of the fifth century.’ Neither 
Herodotus nor Beloch can give any absolutely' certain information as to 
motives ; but I would rather trust the inferences of the most widely' travelled 
Greek of the fifth century B.C. than the theories of a professor in his study at 
the latter end of the nineteenth century a.d. But this is a question of taste. 

Let us look at the facts. There is, I suppose, no doubt that the whole 
policy of Cleomenes was to extend the influence of his countrymen in the 
Peloponnese and in Central Greece : by this policy all his acts and his 
refusals to act (which are quite as significant) can be explained. There is 
also no doubt that the power of the Peisistratidae, based as it was on alliances 
more or less formal with Argos, Eretria, Thebes, Thessaly, Macedon, and some 
of the Aegean islands, was a most serious, it might be said, an insuperable 
obstacle to his success. What more likely then than that the Lacedaemonians 
endeavoured diplomatically to undermine’ their ‘very dear friends,’ the 
Peisistratidae, before they' attacked them. More must be said in a moment 
as to the continuous policy that runs all through the reign of Cleomenes ; but 
there are one or two further points which must be made here, which especially 
concern our special point, the date of 519 for the Atheno-Plataean alliance. 
A curious coincidence of language has been pointed out by Meyer (id supra) : 
Cleomenes (Hdt. v. 74), Avhen invading Attica after his expulsion (about 
508) found ‘ Oenoe and Hysiae,’ ‘ the border demes of Attica,’ an extension 
of frontier, which Herodotus (in vi. 108) says rvas the result of the victorious 
issue of the war that followed the Atheno-Plataean alliance ; but this, though 
interesting, is certainly not decisive. But it may fairly be asked — which 
date suits better the adoption of Plataea as an ally — 519, when Athens w'as 
apparently in the height of her power, or 509, when she had just passed 
through a revolution, was torn by faction at home, and had bitterly ex- 
asperated the Lacedaemonians and their king? We know that at the later 
date, 509, one party was prepared to purchase allies even at the price of 
degrading submission to the Great King (v. 73). Would the state then have 
deliberately gone out of her way to provoke an old ally ? But in 519 the 
alienation of Thebes is not unnatural ; the old tyrant had done his best to 


' Their policy is an exact anticipation of time of the revolt of TTiasos 50 years later, 
their policy towards their Athenian allies at the 
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keep on good terms with all his neighbours. The young tyrant was for a 
spirited, foreign policy and the extension of Athenian influence. The policy 
of Peisistratus would have been wiser than that of Hippias, but — even apart 
from probability — modern analogies might make us doubt whether young- 
rulers are always wiser than their predecessors. 

To sum up then the arguments for tlie early date, 519, for the Atheno- 
Plataean alliance ; 

(1) It rests on the express statement of Thucydides. 

(2) It suits the condition of things in Athens much better than the 
later date. 

(3) And the motives suggested by Herodotus for the Lacedaemonian 
23art in it are in accordance with all the traditions of their policy, and I hope 
to show in accordance with their actions in this very decade. 

For now we must turn to discuss the chronology of Cleomenes’ acts from 
the positive side, and show how, if we adopt the earlier date 520 for the 
attack on Argos and 510 for the Atheno-Plataean alliance, a more consistent 
scheme can be obtained for his character and actions than in any other way. 
It is generally assumed, as has been said, that he ascended the throne about 
520. Would he have been likely to take decisive action at once ? 

So far Lacedaemonian policy had moved forward resistlessly from success 
to success ; the century from 750 to 650 (to assume the traditional dates) had 
given her the mastery over the south of the Peloponnese; the century from 
050 to 550 had, after a long struggle, culminated in making her paramount in 
Arcadia. The close of this period had seen Argos decisively thrust back from 
the border region (perhaps for the fiist time, perhaps when trying to undo 
former defeats). The time was now ripe for another step in advance ; were 
Argos out of the way, the Peloponnese could be formally united under 
Lacedaemonian ^ye/aoj^/a. That this was so the circumstances of the ne.xt 
ten years jnnved ; it is probable that the young king saw it, and resolved to 
strike at once. And he had private reasons for doing so; his succession to 
the thrune was not a pojtular one ; if anything is clear from the narrative of 
Herodotus, it is that Dorieus and Leonidas had a strong party in Sparta 
(v. 42) from whom Herodotus derived much of his information. It is surely 
then in accordance with probability that Cleomenes sliould have wished to 
show at once that he was a genuine son of Ana.xandrides and to silence 
murniurers by a brilliant success. 

Probability then — ajrai't from other evidence— would lead us to put the 
Argive exjredition early ; and the sequel confirms this. It has been suggested, 
almost with certainty, that the decade from 520 to 510 saw the establishment 
ot the Lacedaemonian Confederacy ; but even apart from this, it seems to 
me imjDossible to reconcile the certain facts as to Cleomenes in the first half 
of his reign with the existence of a strong Argos. We know that in 510 
and the following years, the Lacedaemonians interfered, or sought to 
interfere five times in the affairs of Athens. Is it possible that this could 
have been done so freely with a strong Argus threatening their flank all the 
time ? Argos was certainly friendly to the Peisistratidae (cf. Hdt. v. 94). 
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Why were not some of her 6000 warriors engaged either in the defence of 
Attica (as the Tliessalians were) or in making a diversion in the Peloponnese? 
But if we assume the date of 520 for the victoryof Sepeia and the crushing of 
Argos, all becomes clear : Cleomenes has a free hand in the Peloponnese and uses 
it to organize the Confederacy ; and meantime he prepares for the next move 
forward by sowing trouble for Athens at home. Modern diplomacy gives us 
good instances of how a policy of blood and iron does not disdain to use 
intrigue to prepare its way, and to isolate its enemies. 

So far then from thinking that the attempt at estranging Athens and 
Thebes in 519 needs explanation, I should have thought that the date 
justifies itself. The policy was a preparing of the way for the direct attack 
on Athens which was to come in 510. But it will be objected at once that 
the attack of 510 is said by Herodotus to have been due only to the Delphic 
Oracle, corrupted it is true, by Alcmaeonid gold and marble, but none the 
less obeyed implicitly by Cleomenes and his people. Now I confess that 
I do not like departing from the statements of Herodotus, but it is 
necessai’y not to overlook several obvious points. 

(1) The whole business happened more than thirty years before he was 
born, and he was therefore completely dependent on his informants. 

(2) These informants were certainly Lacedaemonians and Delphians in 
this part of his narrative, and perhaps Alcmaeonids also. 

(3) And what they told him was the truth, but not the whole truth. It 
was quite true that the ordinary Lacedaemonians heard with wearisome 
iteration ‘ Athens must be delivered.’ 

The only detail omitted was that this message was dictated as much by 
Lacedaemonian policy as by Alcmaeonid intrigue. What happened was 
surely this ; the old policy of putting down tyrants and putting up oligarchies 
(iTTirijSecat roU AaKeSai/j,ovtoi<;) had pretty well attained completion in the 
Peloponnese. 

Cleomenes thought he saw an opportunity of carrying it out in 
Central Greece as well. But the ordinary Spartan did not see so far ahead 
as the king, and therefore a little religious pressure was applied to encourage 
him. It will hardly be said that we are doing Cleomenes an injustice in 
suggesting that he knew how to work an oracle; it is surely more probable 
that, where intrigue was concerned, he was one of the deceiver,?, not one of 
the deceived. 

The story of Herodotus is three parts true and the fourth part is sup- 
pre.ssed, because it was no one’s interest to tell it. Cleomenes made a 
mistake, for he could not foresee that Athenian democracy was ready to come 
forth when the pressure of the Tvpavvi<i was removed ; he was the ablest 
statesman in Greece, but a man of ‘ blood and iron ’ was constitutionally 
incapable of estimating the power of the Solonian ideas, which had been 
working for three quarters of a century in Athens. When he found that he 
had cast out tyranny only to let in a still worse enemy to Lacedaemonian 
7)ye/j.oi’ta, he conveniently suppressed his mistake. And it was not likely the 
Alcmaeonidae would reveal it; there were too many shady pages in the 
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history of that great family for them to be eager to tell the world in the fifth 
century that their patriotic liostility to Cleomenes had begun in sharing with 
him a not very creditable intrigue. 

If then this version of the facts can be trusted, we have for the first half 
of the reign of Cleomenes a brilliant success, followed by wide and permanent 
results in the Peloponnese, and a brilliant failure, which simply showed how 
easily the best laid plans go astray. 

The character of the rest of the reign of Cleomenes is very ditferent. 
The failure at Athens and the quarrel with Demaratus, who constantly 
thwarted his plans, seem to have changed his character and certainly 
rendered him unpopular; this I think may fairly be assumed from Herodotus’ 
accounts of bis latter clays; we shall hardly believe that be was sutfering from 
the wrath of Demeter, as the Athenians said (vi. 7-5), or of Apollo, as the 
Greeks generally said (ib.), or of the hero Argos (ii.), as the Argives said. 
We shall be more inclined to believe that he suffered from intemperance,, 
though it is more likely that this was the cause of the story that the Scythians 
visited Sparta (vi. SI) than the result of that visit. It seems difficult to 
think that Cleomenes would have been credited with madness and intemper- 
ance for nothing. Those who put his greatest success in the last period of 
his reign ought to account for the unfavourable tradition that certainly- 
prevailed as to liim in Herodotus’ clay. It is easy to explain, if ten years of 
success were followed by twenty years of failure ; it is difficult to reconcile 
with the activity successfully maintained to the last, which is postulated by 
the late date for the Argive expedition. Perhaps even the strange statement 
of Herodotus in v. IS may be partially explained in this way. It is very odd 
to say of a king who reigned at least thirty years that he ‘ reigned no very 
long time ’ ; as Haean has well pointed out (ad loc.), Herodotus may have 
been thinking for the moment only of the fact that tlie brother of Cleomenes 
succeeded him ; the historian was never very strong in chronology. But 
Herodotus’ mistake is the easier if the brilliant part of the reign of Cleomenes 
was concentrated iu the first twelve years. 

It may be said that I am neglecting the events of the very end of his 
reign, the deposition of Demaratu.s, the crushing of Aegina, the exile, the 
flight to Thessaly, the intrigue in Arcadia ; but these shows of vigour would 
confirm rather than refute the gloomy opinions held at Sparta of the latter- 
part of the great king’.s reign. His feverish activity was disastrous to his 
country, or would have been called so in the next generation ; be strengthened 
the hereditary foe by weakening Aegina, he was the cause of the first of that 
long succession of royal banishments which shed a gloom over Sparta in the 
fitth century, and he .showed the weakness of Lacedaemonian hegemony by 
anticipating (vi. 71) the mo.st serious blow which it was to suffer from the 
great Epamiuondas more than a century later. ‘ Better,’ a Spartan wmuld 
have .said, ‘ any amount of sloth than such activity as that of Cleomenes in 
the last short period of hi.s life.’ 

I have not attempted to discuss the chronology of these last years, 
because it seems to me the data are quite insufficient. It certainly appears 
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that some of these final acts of Cleomenes must be subsequent to Marathon, 
and it is most natural to put his death about 488. But, as I have said, there 
is no real evidence on the point ; and in any case it does not matter. 
Cleomenes’ activity at the beginning of his reign had been the determining 
force in Greece ; all agree that he was the final organizer of Lacedaemonian 
■qyeiJLovia and the (involuntary) creator of the Athenian democracy. His 
later acts have no results ; the old order of things had changed, and new 
problems had to be faced by new actors. 

To sum up my points then ; it seems : 

(1) That the early dating of the successes of Cleomenes suits all the 
passages in Herodotus — except the mysterious oracle. 

And it enables us to accept the direct statement of Thucydides. 

(2) What is to my mind as important, it suits the whole tone of 
Herodotus’ narrative as to Cleomenes. 

(3) It is in accordance with all probability. Cleomenes is one of those 
meteor-like princes whose reign begins with success, and ends with gloom. 
He is like Francis I. of France or Charles XII. of Sweden. But I confess 
I am unable to find a parallel for him if he crowned the last years of his 
long reign with his most brilliant success, and yet, in spite of it, died under 
a cloud of obloquy. 


(This paper -was read in substance before the Oxford Philological Society 
in May, 1904, I have tried to incorporate certain points which w'ere raised 
in the discussion which followed.) 


J. Wells. 



THE GREEK WARSHIP. 

{Conlinned from page 1 . 56 .) 

II. 

E. 

The (‘vidence considered under IJ makes it, I think, impossible that the 
acci'jjteil theory can bo true as regards the larger polyereis of the first three 
centurit's me., which clearlv were yallevs a scaloccio of some sort. If what 
is put forward under H be true, the reueijii why the accepted theory was 
invented ■' and has been so largely believed disappears. Nevertheless, there 
is .still iiiom fir evidein‘i,“ th.at will support the accepteil theory as to triremes 
genorally, thn iiuadrircines and <piini|ueiemes of the fourth century, and the 
bircnn'.s nt the first : and the theory may be true, even if the words thranite, 
zugite. and tlialamite do refer to another arrangement. 

For a trireme, said Gaitault, the evidence is overwhelming. Unfor- 
tunately he omitted to mention what it was, and with the best will in the 
world I have been unable to discover it. Assmann (Ifilfi) relied solely on 
the nionuincnts. Luebeck however gives Sclml. on Aelian’s Schol. 

on Friiip 11174 (see under A), Arr. Amd,. C, 5. 2 7see under 71), Pollu.v 1, 87 
(See uudcim-I . and 77vi'/s li)74. Let me adcl Livy oo, SO, Aesch. Agam. 1617, 
Luc, fi, .'izlH 

The .Scholiou on Aeiian •' (which I do not consider evidence) would be 
quite well >atisfied by a g.alley, whether one a zoiizile or one a scaloccio, in 
which the row.s of rower.-,, taken a> paiallel to the long axis of the ship, should 
I ISO -ioiiiewhat troin the .side of the ship toward the long a.xis. The phrase 
e\-trueti reniigis' of Luc. 7V'o,-,', ."loU t-' may evell refer to the same thing: 

Aoi'"i t'> I.’itAo' k. U’; Wi'-t nn"lHin .loo 

.-ni'T'oi t-’L wa.'< i'-!y:iu' '■•is S.ji*.!, VaUlxe<[ue 

107 i. lO-u ir ulttn Ikiit’ •[Uiti-r 'Uiti'-n- fX''riuetL ’t'liiirci^ 

wi-rti ill l.'i I'k ..I j.) 

^ f; uoivpTjy ka. sal nara toi s < 

irrt'^iuA r-n v ^aTa T-'- fV a,\ ''h llM it ■•Un- l!-' f'i M 1 [rt vttH T id |t;i J'pW 

d’Vi?.'- tiiuik I tin Esiii'i trt t: " litt’ii'"'. I V* j ■ i i ’.•'ii-' Mjtu .tuiu.i licit iiiyU" ppo- 

v,o,,,A LOW jh-t-'V to t :>.• I L i;.:. I'' ' l.‘ U'' il Ii. tll!rt;o 

! 1 iaihi.l: ot o-.sol.'t.- an! ' T] > tK- Ii.vt-’.it et -'ulim- Ioiilip petit dC'|iioia 

pUiLiiig f-r ■•! fi t i?i Te. 

u _:,i v.'P;:r!- A C' ‘ - ’ '7-; // '' 
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while the ‘ snmmis. . .remis ’ of line 537, translated of course as ‘ thrarate ’ 
oars, reallv answers to celsior two lines earlier ; Brutus’ he.veres was hicrher 
than the other ships and its oars were (necessarily) the highest and longest 
in the fleet. Again. 1617®® only mean that the thalamite sipiad were, 
or had once been, somewhat nearer the water than the zugite squad, as is 
probable enough; unless vep-epa be a mere conv^eiition. Frogs ItiTl."'^ 
taken literally, is of course dead against every version of the accepted theory, 
except Graser's ; it no more suits Assmann than it does Bauer, Fincati, or 
Weber; moreover that 0aX(-//ra^= tlaXa/itT»;v is mere Scholiast’s guesswork. 
It is undoubtedly a bit of slang ; Fincati refer.s to a similar expression in the 
Venetian dialect, and probably a professor of argot could parallel it in every 
language. 

There remains Livy. 33, 30.®- Bauer (p. 402) and Weber have recognised 
the truth of the old view that the larger polyereis were named from rows of 
roKrrs; but the use of ordines remoium (or versus remornm) requires 
clearing up. It is ttbvious that, on ani/ theory, it was a matter of inditference 
in a triieme, with one man to one oar, whether one said ordines reinorum or 
ordines remigum. The Romans seem to have inclined to ordines remoium, 
the Greeks to crrol-^oc epeTup. When the galleys a scaluccio came in, 
ordines remorum ceased to be correct, but peoplr went on using it ; instances 
of such ‘ survivals ' are common enough in English. This is strongly borne 
out by a passage in Florus, which has not been cited : 2, 21 (4, 11 ) Antony's 
ships at Actium had a senis in iiovenos irmornin orilines. Octavian’s a binis 
,rmiguiii in senos ordines. They were of course built on the same system ; it 
was indifferent which phrase was used.''' Ordines remorum then means oidy 
■ row.s,’ like ordines. 

The only two phrases in all this that are of much use to an upholder of 
the accepted theory are Lucan’s exstructi remigis and the Sdiolion on 
Aelian. One cannot build a theory on one epithet in a jioct, and both phrases 
are, I think, easily explicable; but in case anyone should suggest that I Hnd 
it convenient to say that the Scholion on Aelian (whatever it may mean) is 
not eviilence, I would point out that, if I may cite scholia, there is one on 
Time. 7, 40, 5 which almost .settles the question.'^ 


cii ravra tpcfPCiS TTpoerrj^^yos 

HuiTT^, Kparovi'TuiP' tuv cttI ^vytf} 5opus ; 

We have linn- a rpfireiice t" a bhip in wliifli 
the zugite the nio^t inijiortaiit person, an*! 
'0 not a triieme : ami as it is too early for a 
I'lrtiiie. It hears out sectiuii Jj ; it was a uovriprjs 
o'iKporos. The iniportance of the zugite here 
i-.inie frnm his being the '•t'Tn oar : ste n. 30. 
Is it not po'sihlt' however that tin- eontiast 
N between oai'iiien and lighting men, \\itha 
play upon Sopos ' 

TTpoaTTao^di' €S Tt> cTToMCt Viy 0aAaua>c4. 

Anvum- 1 H>. lined to take this liteially '•h^'ultl 
i-.ad Ju'.ifii de la <Tr.iviere’s remuik-s in L'f 
Marine O-'s Anjicyis. 


"" scxtleeim versus remoniin agehant. 

A tianslation of fKHat^^KTjpTjs in the coiK'Sjiond- 
ing pas‘^age iii Polybius. 

This may help to explain Lucan’s ‘.senis 
verheribim ’ (n. 79 which refers to one hexeros 
only, ami should on the accepted theory be 
sex veiberibii'*, if it were to refer to the beat of 
the six bank''. It means ' with sixfold strokes ' 
‘strokes worked (or made) by ''ix imen 
apiece' Lin art’s qumhiiemes have i,ut four 
oidirn". but a fourfold ordo. 

^ Thin: 7, 40, ;> the Syin(ji-an'> in boats 4s 

TOVS Tap<TOVS UTrOTTtTTTOFTeS Tfi’F TToXfUlU.'V V€WV. 

Scho], vrroBvouevoi vTro ro'vs rapaovs. If the 
schol. be right, a?> Bauer supposed, the accepted 
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Xow as to the monuments. Breusing was the first to call for a 
thorough-going criticism. How badly it was (and is) wanted anyone can see 
who will refer to the astounding cases of misuse given by 3Ir. Torr in his 
preface (p. ix) : and these are by no means the only instances.®® 

Omitting coins and Trajan’s column, we are supposed to have about 
15 representations of birernes, 3 of triremes, and none of larger ships. Of 
the ‘ triremes,’ only one really matters, the so-called Lenormaut relief in the 
Acropolis Museum at Athens (possibly fourth century).®® The ‘ birernes ’ 
fall into two groups, one belonging to the seventh and sixth centuries, the 
other to Hellenistic and Roman times. The most important of the latter 
group are the prow from Samothrace, in the Louvre (the only monument we 
can check by written evidence); the ship from the Temple of Fortune 
at Praeneste, in the Vatican Museum ; and the Palazzo Spada and Ludovisi 
ships. 

I do not count the river boats on Trajan’s column. If any one cites them 
in proof of superposed banks, I may also cite them as proof that the upper 
oars were rowed over, or through, a fretwork railing, the lower without port- 
holes ; that the rowers used their oars like Canadian canoe paddles,®^ had 


tlieoiy is in a bad way, of course. But the 
schol. must be wrong. The same phrase in Dio 
Cass. 50, 32, 8 clearly means driving the ship 
across the oars so as to tweak them ; he 
aJd.s Kal Tos Kcijras ciiyapd<T<ropT(s ; and warships 
could not go under. Cf. Polyh. 16, 4, 10 
dpLTTLTrroPTuP h tovs raperous. 

See Bauer 367 n. 1 on the so-called ilalay 
bireme. See also two startling sections of tri- 
remes in Kopecky, Die Atlischen Tritrea (1890) 
plates 21 and 22, whicli lie calls ‘schr be- 
achtenswerthe Abbilduugen alter Sehiffe.’ 
fiom Kondelet. ’Die erste i.fig. 21) ist der 
Abdruck einer Medaille ' etc. On turning up 
Kondelet (1820) I found, of course, they were 
Rondelet’s own sections, the most worthless of 
guesswork ; of fig. 21 Kondelet does not even 
pretend to figure, or refer to, any oiiginal, but 
merely labels it ‘ after a medal.’ 

The two triremes in the Naples Museum, 
figs. 1676 and 1691 in Banmeister, the first 
from Pompeii and the other from Puteoli, are, 
i think, of no great value, as tlie top oars 
could haidly reach the water ; but the way 
tlie ours ,aie laid in threes, one ai’tually upon 
tlie other, can be meant for nothing but 
three uais to a bench all issuing in a sheaf 
from one opening. Tlie spirited Isis-teniple 
ships, the only ones tliat give any idea of 
the geneial look of an ancient wardiip, are 
of no value' for the ‘pioldeni.’ I have not 
seen any rejneseiitatiou of tlie Uliibad ‘ bi- 
reine ’ ; but according to B.C.H. 12. 190 the 
oars (14 in numbei) are in groups of two, side 


by side. If not a moneres, it would seem to 
add little to what can be learnt from the 
Palazzo Spada ship. Two recent discoveries, 
the ship on a metope of the Treasury of the 
Sicyonians at Delphi (see Assmann in Jahrb. 
1905, p. 32), and a graffito on the wall of a 
tomb near Anfushi bay in Egypt, to which 
ilr. G. F. Hill kindly referred me (Dr. G. 
Botti in Bull, de la Soc. Archiul. cl’ Alexandrie 
(1902) p. 13 seq. and Admiral Blomfield ib. 
p. 37), do not bear on the problem of the oats : 
though the latter ship (called late Ptolemaic) 
is interesting as showing a further development 
of the navis ignifera used by the Khodians in 
190 B.c. 

Every oarsman will sympathise with 
Arenhold, Die historieche Eatwkklung dcr 
AehinAypen (1891), when he says bluntly that 
every moiinincut on which the oars ‘ ganz steil 
ill’s Wasser tauchen’ is self-ooiidemned. I 
would like to say the same of every similat 
reconstruction, and of every monument which 
shews an oarsman grasping the oar from under- 
neath and with no possibility of getting his 
feet against anytliing. Mr. G. C. Holmes, 
Aiieu’iit and iloderd Skips (1900), suggests 
that the monuments shew that the art of row- 
ing was not understood till the Libuniian came 
ill But some mediaeval pictures also shew 
the oars at an absurd angle ; e.'j., C. A. Levi, 
Ami ; Venete. pis. 2S and 31 ; and it seems incredi- 
ble that any people should row for centuries 
Mitliout discovering the proper augle for the 
oar to make with the water. 
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one Land under the handle, and sat bolt upright at the end of the stroke, 
and that a bireme had only eight oars aside, and a long list of other 
absurdities. The oars of the ‘ trireme,’ in particular, are just plastered on 
anj’how ; and it is an open boat. ‘ The design ’ says Mr. Torr ‘ makes little 
pretensions to accuracy.’ It is high time that it vanished from the text 
books. 

And I need hardly say that I do not count dal Pozzo’s sketch, interesting 
as it is ; for it is not known from what it is taken.^® 

The prow from Samothrace. Assmann has been much praised for 
calling this a bireme. But, apart from the question whether the holes seen 
in the monument are really portholes,*^® if one assumes, as certainly Assmann 
does, and I think every one else, that the monument celebrates Demetrius’ 
victory at Salamis, certain consequences seem to follow as matter of history, 
which must be considered. 

In Alexander’s lifetime quinqueremes were the highest value in use.®® 
Somewhere between his death and the first Punic war the change of system 
that introduced the scaloccio galley (see section D) must have taken place : 
and as the higher values undoubtedly took their origin as fighting machines 
from the time when Antigonus the One-eyed resolved to build a fleet and 
command the sea (Diod. 19, 58 and 62), we shall not be far wrong in assum- 
ing that the change of system originated at the same time (though this is 
not perhaps very material), both alike being due to the inventive mechanical 
genius that made Demetrius famous as the Besieger of Cities. Demetrius 
with the new fleet, including seven heptereis and ten he.xereis,®- beside smaller 
values, sailed for Cyprus, and met Ptolemy, who (naturally) had nothing 
larger than quinqueremes, at Salamis. Demetrius massed his strength, 
including all his heptereis and hexereis, on his left wing, which he led in 
person on a hepteres ; and the picture given by Diodorus of Demetrius in 


** Graser published it (Arch. Zeit. 1874 
vol. 32, p. 71). It is now in the British 
Museum (Dept, of Gr. and Rom. Antiq.) It is 
certainly not a drawing of the Lenormaut relief. 

Two slits in the rrope^eipe/ri'a, on which 
Eins, Das Duderii lei den Alien (1896), has 
based what appears to be an attractive theory 
of the iitK-nKovs. I have not seen his book. 
Torr follows Graser in saying the holes are for 
ropes for an anchor : but if so they should be 
further forwaul. If they are not portholes, 
this hepteres had seven men to an oar, as the 
monument shews that no oars could be rowed 
anywhere except through, or resting on, the 
TTapclcipeaia. 

M ith a po.ssibIe reservation in favour of 
one or mo:e hexereis in Sicily, n. 51. 

Polybius has been so abused for saying 
that the Romans had no e.xperieiice of building 
quinqueremes and unpiired a Carthaginian 
model, that I feel the utmost diffidence in 
suggesting that the basis of the story is nieiely 


that the Carthaginians had got the new system 
and the Romans had not. Polybius does not 
say that they copied a stranded quinqneieme : 
he says (1, 20, 15) that they built their whole 
fleet (i.c. quinqueremes and triremes) on the 
model of a stranded catapliracc. lime's criti- 
cism (Iloiti. Gesch.- 2, 49), that they' had 
Syracusan iiiodeLs to hand, is beside the point. 
AVe, for instance, had many English models 
to hand in the Napoleonic war ; yet I have 
read that we often copied the lines of French 
prizes. 

According to Diod. 19, 62, three enuereis 
and ten dekereis were built. This may be an 
anticiiidtion ; anyhow, they did not go into 
action. Plutarch gives no details of size. 
Beloch, Gr. Gesrk. iii. 1, 159 n. 1, defends 
Diodorus’ account, as against Niese, and says 
it is the best jiicture of a sea-fight of the time 
that we possess. This seems to overlook the 
battle of Chios just a century later. 
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action on the stern of his big ship, rejoicing in tlie battle, with his three 
armour-bearers fallen round him, is not only entirely in character with all 
that we know of Demetrius, but is the sort of picture that becomes 
traditional and gets lianded down correctly. He gained a crushing victory, 
due to his own big ships which he bad led in person (his other wing was 
defeated) ; and we might know, even if Diodorus had not expressly said so, 
that Demetrius, being such as he was, could not help sending the biggest 
shijD he had to carry the news to his father. The impression the big ships 
made in the Hellenistic world was great ; Demetrius built bigger and bigger ; 
Lysimachus tried to rival him;*'^ in mere size the Ptolemies soon went far 
ahead of all competitors. And in the face of this, how the prow of 
Samothrace represent anytlnng but Demetrius’ hepteres, any more than a 
monument of Trafalgar could represent any ship but the Victory ? And if 
this prow be a hepteres, the accepted theory goes by the board at once as 
regards Leptereis. 

Assmann’s selection of a bireme to explain this monument seems most 
unfortunate. He calls it the ‘swift Aviso’ sent to carry the news. But 
Diodorus (20, 53j says a liepteres (ri}i’ fie'/iarriv vavv) was sent; and one 
cannot advance by throwing over even Diodorus without good reason and 
taking to guesswork. If it is to be a bireme, one must begin by showing 
that it has nothing to do with tlie battle of Salamis. But the real jjoint is 
that there is no evidence for the use of biremes at all till far later. I may 
well have missed some inscriptions ; but subject to this, I believe that 
hardly occurs in Greek at all, and not before Pollu.x (second century A.D.) ; 
biremis is not found in Latin literature before Caesar and Cicero, or referring 
to an earlier period than theirs ’’C Sf/rporo? has already been dealt with,®® and 
only takes ns back to the Mithridatic wars. 

There is then no reason for calling the prow of Samothrace a bireme. 
Its elucidation as such is a good instance of a method which seems to me a 
wrong one. 

The Dipylon ‘biremes’ have been e.xplained as a first attempt at 
perspective, and this may be true ; but they may also be due simply to tlie 


Lysimiiclius' grtat oIvti-re.s, the XtovTo- 
<p6pos, is saiil to have di^tiiiguislieil itself iii the 
sea-tight between Ptolemy Keraunos and 
Antigonus Gonatas : Memnon 13= F. H. G. 3, 
534, rb i^aipcroi' tepfpey The change of system 
obviously came in before this ship was built, 
whatever Jlemnon's deacriptioii e-x.actly means. 

Livy ^4, 40 (nuntiantes, Philippum 
primum Apolloniara tentasse, Icmbis hiremibus 
i.entum vigmti humiiic adverse sahvectiiiii) is 
an apparent instance to the contrary. But we 
know all about these leinbi. which Philip 
had built on the Illyrian model (Polyb. 5, 109) 
and which fought so well at the b.ittle of Chios ; 
and they nerc ceitaiiily not biremes (n. 60;. 
The explanation is fiumine adverse : they viere 


going up stream and to get more power the 
oars had been double-banked for the occasion. 
Double-bank, ‘ to provide . . . with two rowers 
for each oar ' ; see Jlurray’s TUct. s. v. I wish 
to thank my friend ilr. Colin Campbell for 
calling my attention to this word, which he 
tells me is still in use, and which aptly explains 
this puzzling passage. As to Pliny 7, 56, see 
Appeudi.x. 

““ See n. 40. 

Pernice, Gcomef ris'-h e Vase nid SGiijfdar- 
stdliimj ijahrh. 1900, p. 92,', on the ship 
published by the late Dr A. S. ilurray, J.H.S. 
1699 (vol. 19). 198. 1 gather that in 1900 

Peiuiee no longer held the view he had taken 
in 1S92 as to the fiagrnents of di]iylon-shijis. 
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desire of a very crude artist to show two sets of oars because he l:mvj that .a 
ship had a set on each side.-’^ It is difficult to see how any one ever took 
such a ship as that in J.H.S. 1899, PI, VIIL, for a bireme of two superposed 
banks ; for even an artist of the Dipylon period may be supposed to have 
known that oars should be able to reach the water and not stop short in mid- 
air. And if, as Pernice, Helbig, and von Wilamowitz have supposed, these 
Dipylon ships are Athenian, how came Athens to return for a couple of 
centuries to the more humble ships of a single bank ? A question often 
asked and never answered. Assmann avoids it by calling the Dipylon ships 
Phcenician. 

There are three Assyrian reliefs from the palace of Sennacherib, one in 
the British Museum, and two tigaired but not brought home by Layard, of 
which one has no ram. These shew oars in two rows, at no great interval of 
height, arranged in a zigzag thus the lower oars in the intervals 

of the upper ones. The same thing is shewn on two ships on an Athenian 
B.-F. vase of about 500 B.c. {B.M. Vases, B. 436), and possibly in the ship on 
an Etruscan B.-F. vase (B.J/. Vases, B. 60), though this latter is of little value 
for the arrangement of the oars. None of these ships can be biremes, which 
are unknown to every Avriter before Cffisar. The silence of Thucydides, avIio 
gives a sort of history of shipbuilding, is most material. 

The Praenestine ‘bireme.’ According to Assmann, this relief belongs 
to the time of Augustus ; according to Torr, to about 50 A.D. It shews two 
superposed banks with a very small interval between them ; perhaps it Avould 
be more correct to say it shews the arrangement The higher 

bank issues from the outside of, the lower from the under part of, the 
'rrape^€ipe<rla. The distance between the banks is too small for the accepted 
theory, to AA'hich it gives no support; but if it is in fact a bireme, then it 
may support Bauer’s theory for hiremes of the earlij empire. "Whether it really 
is a bireme seems to me, I confess, very doubtful. Biremes were undoubtedly 
light and SAvift ; but, allowing that in this relief, if to scale, the oars Avould 
be longer and the men smaller, it remains anything but a light or speedy- 
looking ship; compare it Avith the Isis-temple ships, for instance. Then it 
carries a turris. We do not know that a bireme never carried a tower, 
certainly; but Ave do not know that it did ; I think the smallest ship i-eferred 
to Avith a turris is Eudamus’ quadrireme at Side (Lir'y 37, 24). aird after all 
one can only argue from the facts that are knoAvn. 


Figs. 5 and 6 in iiis article in Ath. ilittli. 17. 
Assmann claims to have refiiteJ Pernice, (An-Tt. 
An~. 1901, p. 9S; ; ami his point, that the 
Pipylon cliariots shew one hoise tciwnrfaml not 
ovd the other, is a fair one. But he does not 
(apparently) deal with tlie three things that 
seem conclusive, vi.;. : — (li the .sup[>osed upper 
deck has no supports : (2'. the supposeel upper 
oars are cut otf short on reaching the (suj)jiosed 
lower) deck, i.c., fall on the other sirle ofit : and 
(3) the steersman is lower than the supposed 
H.S. — VOL. XXA’. 


uppier rowers. 

It is well known that almost all beginners 
will try to draw, not w hat they see. but what 
they know to be there. A case exactly in point 
appeals tome to be the idea of some savages, 
that a drawing in profile re}aeseuts half a man 
only. This wouhl meet A'smanu's point about 
the chaiiots. It is easy to shew' the further 
horse beyord the other, but very difficult thus 
to shetv the further oarsmen. 


P 
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The Palazzo Spacla aiul Ludovisi reliefs.®^ These are Roman copies of 
the same Hellenistic original, of unknown date. The arrangement resembles 
that in Fig. 2, a.iitc, and the original may have been a bireine ; but it may 
just as well have had several men to an oar. And the tvvo copies do not 
agree. If it was a bireine. then Luebeck’s definition in Pauly- Wissowa is 
wrong, for its oars form one line in the water and not two. 

Now as to the 'bireme’ (piestiou generally. If the holes in the prow 
of Samothrace are portholes, and supposing that the Praene.stine ship is 
not a biremis at all. but a large adiniral-sliip, as is possible— note the laurel- 
wreath— we get a breit-polyeres system in which two oars appear at uneijual 
levels, a hepteres, c.g., being rowed by three and four men to tlie oars respec- 
tively ; again as at Venice.''-' This seems to me quite po.ssible, and would 
explain the fact that every monument that we possess which shews or appears 
to shew any form of .superposition (except the two ships at Naples, Trajan’s 
column, and the Dipylon vases) never shews anything but two rows arranged 
thus and we may perhaps imagine, founding ourselves on 

the Assyrian reliefs and the black-figure vases mentioned before, that such 
ail arrangement of two rows has nothing whatever to do either with banks 
or ordines or the terms ending in -r?pp?, but is merely an arrangement of old 
standing in the Eastern Mediterranean, applicable in many forms. As we 
possess very many references to triremes, (|uadriremes, and quiiiqueremes, 
and (omitting inscriptions of the Empire) very few indeed to bii-emes, to call 
nearl)’ every monument a bireme is a historical absurdity. I would suggest 
that from early times there were two arrangements; in one the oars issued 
from the ship in a straight, in the other in a zigzag, line ; from the former 
was developed the trireme ; the latter, perhaps in abeyance in the oth and 
4th centurie.s, was again utilised, perhaps with modifications, for some of the 
larger polyereis of Hellenistic and Roman times. This seems at any rate 
worth consideration.^"'-’ We have to explain Demetrius’ hekkaidekeres somehow 
and two oars of eight men apiece would be more feasible than one of six- 
teen As to Avhat the zigzag arrangement precisely means, I have no 
theory ; what is and is not mechanically possible in the way- of alternation 
must be left to others to say. I merely note the lines on which it would 


Scliuilicr, die Ilellciitslibehc lieUefbihJ.^,-, 
rid. 10 aii'I 2o'- reN[>c('tively. See the two 
in D.ir. -Sagl. s. v. ii.ivi-;. 

For such a hepteres at Veiiiee, Fiiieati, 
]i. 196. It does not however appear if the oars 
in the Venetian ship were at nnerpial levels. 

Though I do not accejit Bauer's hypo- 
tliesis of the lai-ger ]>o!yereis, I thoronghl}- 
agree with his conclusion ; ‘ [Jleiner Hypothese 
zufolge] ist es luiinMglieh, den Typus eiiies 
.Sidiilfes nach der Zahl iler auf eiiier D.irstel- 
liing siclitbaren Ruderreiheii zu bestimmeii ’ 
U'. 463'. 

ICuthing laiger than a dokeres is known 
to h.ave gone into action ; m.r Joes it .ijipear 


that in mediaeval times more tlian ten men 
to an oar were ever known. It is 
that the performance of Demetrius’ hekkai- 
dekeres, which so pleased Plutarch'.s authority, 
{Deht. 43 TO Taxos KUt rh epyov a^Lod^arorepov 
TOO fifyeSovs). was only a ‘ coiitmctor's trial ’ 
with a pickeil crew and very favouralde con- 
ditions. Yet Philailc-ljjlios' extraorJinary fleet 
(Ath. 203d) cannot liave bw ii merely for 
shew ; though the account may be exaggerated, 
as Beloch suppost.s. Livy's translation of 
^KKaiSiKTipjis ;_n. 82) seems to di-pose of the 
otherwise attiactive view that tlie higher terms 
weie arbitrary and meicly denoted so much 
extr.i tonnage. 
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appear tliat the ‘ bireme ’ problem must be solved, if due regard be paid 
to the evidence ; and I rather think that the bireme is the key to 
the avliole matter. For instance, I know of no evidence that the oars 
of any ship ever formed two distinct lines in the water, let alone moie 
than two.-"^‘ 

There remains the so-called Lenormant relief, (Fig. 3), which has (un- 
fortunately) caught the popular imagination as the one remaining repre- 
sentation of a trireme, largely owing no doubt to the inaccurate repre- 
sentations originally published. As soon as accurate plates were available, the 
idea that Y and Z were the oars of the two lower banks was seen to be 
untenable in its original form, which took both Y and Z across the timber 
EE and made A A the portholes of the lowest bank ZZ.^'’- Assmann 
accordingly, while still calling Y and Z the ‘zugite’ and ‘ thalamite ’ oars, 
has to place their ports below or under E E, (there is no sign of such ports in 
the relief itself), and to treat the design in effect as an abnormal trireme, 
with a very long ‘tliranite’ bank and two stunted lower banks of almost 
eguai length ; and this explanation has been largely accepted. 

If we take the relief as it now is, and if it is to be a trireme, no 
explanation but Assmann’s is possible, as I think will appear from the 
subjoined letter from Mr? E. Carr Bosancpiet, who, in reply to some 
cpiestious of mine, kindly examined the original for me, not knowing f ir 
what purpose I recpiired it done. As to the matter of paint, or low relief, 
now lost, this is of course a double-edged weapon ; and I submit that it is 
indisputable, either that we must take the relief as we find it, or that we 
must .say that it is too worn to draw any deductions from, one way or the 
other. The vfi'i'.il lum23s A A cannot of course be j^oi'tholes, as Assmaim 
saw. 

Granted, however, that, if this relief is to be a trireme, Assmann’s 
exfjlanation is. on the facts before us, the only possible one, it is not easy to 
take it seriuU'ly. Why are we entitled to inv'ent portholes, when the relief 


One ot tVel'C-r s gi.iiits ii tin single line 
iu tlie ivatft. 

Even as late a-- IStio Eins is said to luve 
taken Y, ami Haack (n hose jiajier I have also 
not seen) Y anel 2. aemss EE. .Since this 
went to 2)1 r---, I ,, e that the ohlei view is still 
taken t'V T'aii in l)ar.-.Sagl, ami Uy )Mi. K. 
Coiiyheaie, T/'o'. .a-'e, lOOi 

‘ Xo sign of Y ami Z crossing ox-:r the 
transver-e jneot- Tlie .surtace is niiioli 
weathere'l ami ji. rishf-d, and tliey in.iy have 
done so in very low lelief. now lost — or even in 
I'aiiit ; no .loin u tlie thing wa- made tar more 
iutelligilile hy the eolouring ojf whicdinaturally 
110 tni' e rcinaiim. l.iit it n-ii't liave Leeu theie . 
AAA ail rouialeil kilo),- pioicitiiig veitieany 
abovi tin tuii,s\.ise stjjji K, but with their 
facis ill the s-iiue id.llie as the I'.ioc of E.' . . . 


‘I think Toir's drawing (which I have 
examined since looking at the stone) exaggi-r- 
ates the disturbed surface of tlie water ; tln'i'e i- 
<a raised luniji where X meets the water iu the 
case of oarsmen 1, 3, 4. Xo such lump in the 
case of Y and Z ; but this must not be presseil. ' 
All these points come out clearly on a cast in 
the Inner Temjik Library, which also sliew^ 
another j'oiiit leferrcl to by ilr. Carr Busaii- 
Hiiet, aud not ajijjeaiing in Fig. 3, viz., that 
X seems to ji.iss over F in the case of oai ^iucn 
3, C, .ami 8, as well as 1. The raised liiiiijr m 
the water rouml X, as comi)ared with the 
smoothness where Y and Z meet ir, i- nmst 
distinct ill this cast. The hgnre in Baunieisti r 
repiodueed hy Lnebeck. i, from a cast iu 
Berlin, but is aduiittejly) inueli touche i up 
and ‘ coiiijileted.’ 
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does not shew them, and when there is no evidence, monumental or other- 
Avise, for portholes low down on the ship’s side in a polyeres ? Hoav, 
if Ave are to invent them, can they be placed 10 inches, or even a 
foot,^®^ above the normal AA'aterline, Avhere the least sea would prevent 
the oarsmen from clearing the Avater, and Avhere a .slight roll, or some 
change in the waterline,^'^ Avoiild send them under Avater altogether ? And 
hoAV, if Ave do place them there, could the oars be got in and out quickly in 
the face of the enemy, as Avas done i And Avhy, if this be an Athenian 
trireme, has it no Trape^eipecria, wliich is aa'ciI attested by Thucydides for 
the fifth century and Polyaenus for the fourth ? And Avhy are Y and 
Z to be distinguished from the precisely similar streak (not lettered) 
running parallel to the upper part of Y, AA'hich cannot by any possibility 
be an oar i 

Xeither are AA'e justified in supposing this to be an abnormal trireme. 
There probably was another type, the trihemiolia ; but short of eluci- 
dating this I’elief as a trihemiolia, should anyone care to, Ave are bound 
to suppose that triremes, at one and the same time, AA'ere all of one type as 
regards the arrangement of the oars.*'^^ Fifth centurv ; Thuc. 2, 93 ; Brasidas 
led over the Isthmus crews from the fleet of the allies, furnished by a 
number of different states ; they all brought their oars, confident that these 
AA'ould fit the Megarian triremes at Xisaea; and they did. Fourth century : 
for Athens alone the lists are conclusiA-e. For Athens and SjDarta, excerpta 
Polyaeni 40, 2, Iphicrates deceit'es the Laconiseis of Chios by sailing in Kocrp-fp 
AaK(oi>iK(S : had there been a difference in oarage he could not have hidden 


1“’* Even Itr. Ton's storehouse of quotations 
fails here. Herod. 5, 33 (which I shall come 
to presently) is certainly not such evidence. 
Pollux’ Tpij^uaTct is quite satisfied hy openings 
in the uapeleipecri'a ; and none other appear on 
the Praenestine and Palazzo Spad.a ships, and 
perhaps I maj' add on the jn-ow of Saraothrace. 
(The portholes a,y: however low on the Delphi 
ship, whiedi is a moneres ; but the gunwale 
is low also). 6aAa,u'ia is not connected with 
tlialaniite, technically, and does not mean the 
thalamite ports, but any port (Ar. ^Ich. .o53) or 
any opening (Ar. Pccijv, 1232). 

Torr, p. 45, tvho takes AAA as the 
thalamite portholes, about one foot above the 
Avater, but points out the difficulty of squeezing 
in the rowers. 

let) gee section D (d), and n. 75. 

I’olyaen. 5, 22, 2. Xote that the oais 
were not merely drawn inboard, but taken 
right -out. The same manccuvre in Polyaen. 
1, 47, 1 ; 3, 11, 3 ; excerpta Polyaeni 57, 9. 
This is obviou.sly dead against the portholes 
being covered with leather bags, the only alleged 
support for which is the Praenestine .ship. 
There is no proof that the Athenian airKd/naTa 


were such ; the only passage is Zonaras. who 
shews his ignorance by saying that the aaKii- 
/.lara were fasteneil to the oars, the Athenian 
lists shewing that they were fastened to the 
trireme. Pollux 1, SS to irphs aur^ ry ff/caAnef) 
Se'pua &<TKa!fia is more likely to be correct. But 
I suppose that the notion that thy most intelli- 
gent people in the world first ‘ honeycombed ’ 
the sides of their triremes with holes larger 
than a man’s head, and then covered the holes 
with leather bags to keep out the water, will 
die vciy hard. lYhy some of the text book 
Avriters believe that the oars were put out from 
the inside, blades first, instead ot having the 
handles passed in from outside, is to me a 
puzzle. It also seems to me to be a grave 
question whether oai.s couhl Ue rowed at all 
through the sides of a boat as light as a tiireme 
without pulling her to pieces in a short time. 

''J' See n. 11. 

I do not mean more than ‘ at the same 
time.’ TVe cannot for instance prove that 
the arrangement of the fomth century tvas 
that of the first. See however under F. Some 
AVI iters assume a new aiTangenient of oais to 
explain each monument. 
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it, but miut Lave betrayed himself at once. So exc. Pol. oS, 3. And as a 
general maxim of warfare, the same in exc. Pol. .IT, 1. We do hear of 
considerable differences between the models of different states, both as to 
triremes and quinqueremes, but always in one respect only, weig'ht or 
stoutness ; a difference of oarage is never hinted at. 

But the real objection to Assmanu's view is, that it demands (judging 
b}’ eye) an upper bank of oars that shall be more than twice the length 
of the two lower banks. Such a ship is impossible ; for if one thing be 
more certain than another, it is that oars of different lengths, where the 
difference bears more than a certain proportion to the length, cannot be 
rowed together, by one man to an oar, so as to be of any real use or turn out 
an efficient ship. That they might be rowed together in a certain way for 
a short time I do not deny; but the huge increase in the ratio of dead weight 
to power would at once put an end to all idea of speed or efficiency 

The Lenormant relief is-, in fact, a moneres, and a simple one, as Bauer 
has always said ;. and Y and Z are part of the liull. 


F. 

I trust I have now made probable the five propositions with which I 
started. The deductions from them — remembering that we have to do with 
reasonable probabilities only and not certainties — are, first, that a quinque- 
reme of the last three centuries B.o. was a comparatively light galley of five 
meir to an oar; secondly, that the ships from hexereis to dekereis may have 
been similar galleys of so many men to an oar, or may have been some other 
form of scaloccio galley, c,^,, one rowing two sets of oars in the arrangement 
and thirdly, that Roman biremes may well have been nothing 
but double-banked monereis, perhaps modified a little ; this last however is 
mere opinion. 

It is however pretty clear on the evidence that the acceiated theory 


"" I am bound to refer to this controTer^v, 
oil wliich i'j mueli lia.s been written in 
Germans, and wliieli lias produced the greatest 
gem of the whole trirenie-liteiature, the 
theory that the ' thalainites ’ jiiiy luive taken 
4 strokes and tlie ■ziigitcs' 2 to the ‘ tliranites ' 
1, hccai’^'' a pianist c.tii play in three-time 
with one hand and four-tiiiie with the other. 
Given mure than a tertain propoitioiiate 
dilfeience in length, it is matter of mathe- 
matical demonstiation, as well as practical 
knowledge, that the oars cannot be rowed 
together by oue man to each oar so that each 
oar sliouhl do its best and each man pull his 
Weight, i.e.. his own and his share of the ship’s ; 
and thelefoie t.ieh added bank after the Jiist 
means a lelative loss ill power, owing to the 


disproportionate increa.se in dead weight. 
Schmidt here ohnont takes np the position 
that, if practical oarsmanship forbids his 
deductions, so much the worse for practical 
oaismanship : the ‘ thraiiites ’ had ’ crhebUch 
laiigere Riemen. . . . L'm diesen Schluss 
koinmeii wir nun einmal nicht heruiu, wir 
luugen tins dreheii imd wenden, wie wir 
wulleii. Die iiamhaft i-ci'idncdan lawjcn 
Riemen. also aiich ulh' Hire Koiunjiurazcn, sind 
feststehende Th.atsache ’ (p. 17; italics mine). 
Once more, whatevei thiaiute means, there is 
no evideiiee of any soit that the thranite oars 
weic iiii'.’-'i longer than the others. 

Bauer reiuaiiied of the same opinion after 
examining the original : see his review of 
Sclimiiltiu Xenr Phil, llanihrhau, 1900 p. -301. 
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cannot appH to any of the above ; but the question of the trireme, Greek 
and Roman, and of the quadriremes and quinc[ueremes of the fourth century, 
is still open. 

Herod. 7, 36 : Xer.xes’ bridge over the Hellespont was laid on triremes 
and pentekontors. They were therefore of approximately equal height ; and 
this seems to me very strong against the accepted theory, as regards Phoe- 
nician and Ionian triremes of 480 B.C. 

Assuming the similar low elevation of an Athenian trireme, which is 
also a necessary consequence of its shallow draught, there remain only two- 
theories, those of Bauei and Fincati respectively. To adopt Bauer’s, one 
has to say, first, that the Praenestine ship is a bireme, and, secondly, 
that one can argue from a Roman bireme of the time of Octavian to a 
Greek trireme of the time of Pericles. Both these views are feasible 
enough, and I think therefore tliat Bauer’s theory must remain a possible 
one. But for my part I do feel a great difficulty in ai’guing from a 
given monument to a sliip of four centuries earlier. It is a question of 
individual opinion, no doubt ; a rowing galley has only limited possibilities of 
development, and the great pace at which ancient fleets were built, indubit- 
able even if exaggerated in detail, may well point to stereotyped models ; 
but if I am right as to biremes not being in use till the first century B.C., I 
do not feel that they can have much bearing on the Athenian trireme. If 
this should be correct, the direct evidence for Bauer’s view of the Athenian 
trireme has gone. Jloreover I do not think Bauer claims that his view will 
explain the fourth century quadriremes and quin(|ueremes, which must be 
exjolained ; and it may be that Fincati’s will.’-'- 

Was a trireme then in the nature of a zenzile galley, with three men on 
a bench ? 

Galen, de mv part. 1, 24. Why are the fingers of different lengths and 
the middle one the longest ? In order that when they close round an object 
the ends may come equal. So in triremes ”’Hlie ends of the oars all fall 
even {i.e., make one line in the water) though the oars are not of equal length ; 
for there too in the trireme as well as the hand) the fievai are made the 
longest (note that he refers to the oar.i and not only to the inboard portions) 
for the mine remon. These last words can only mean ‘ in order that the ends 
of the oars mav form one straight line like the ends of the fingers.’ Now 
if any oars were the longest, considered as a group, it was the thranite oars, 


Fincati st-enis clear that no zenzile galleys 
larger than tiiremes were in use at Venice ; 
but it is geuerally asserted, on Panteia's 
authoiity, that ([uimiuereines a zenzile were 
used. In Paiitera'& time the zenzile galley was 
only a memory. A thing might however be 
feasible with the .shoiter Athenian oais that 
was not so with the Venetian. How many 
difficulties would be avoideil if one could only 
agree with Beloeh {Gr. Gcsch. 2, 470) that the 


Athenian lists do not really j.rove that the 
oars of a trireme weie used for a i:|uadrireme. 

Kaddircp oluLOLi Kau tols rpi7]p€cri ra Trepara 
ruv Kwircov els ttrov i^iKvelTaif Kairoi y ovk 
Xffitsv airivTOiv k)vtuiv- Kal yap ovy KaKei ras 
fi€(Tas fJLeylaras airepya^^ovTai 5to t^v auTTjF 
airlav. — irepara cannot of course refer to the 
handlts, wliich did not, and could not, 
come €ts X(Tov on any conceivable theory, except 
Glaser’s. 
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and not those amidships (zugite). fikaai then is not ziigite (probably it 
lie had meant zugite he would have said zugite) ; and the ixiaai had to 
be longest so as to get alt the ends level, neaat then are the oars of the 
horizontal row or ordo nearest to the middle line of the ship drawn from stem 
to stern, and the trireme known to Galen was a breit-polyeres, probably in 
the nature of a zenzile galley for the oars, if the ordines were dis- 
tinguished by their position relative to the long axis of the ship, must have 
been all on a level, or thereabouts. 

Xow arises the question, is Galen an independent atdhority or is he 
using or referring to Aristotle {Meek. 4) ? First, let us assume that he is 
using Aristotle. 

As the text stands, Aristotle begins by saying (1) that the iieaoveot, do 
most work ; {2 ) that the fulcrum of the oar-lever is the thole. (2) is of course 
wrong in fact ; if then ('1) was right in fact, the fieaoi'eoi must in fact have 
had the longest oars; and, if the passage is to agree with Galen, as explained 
above, the fiecroveoi must also have had more oar inboard than the others, and 
so Aristotle sa\'S : iu Se rfi i’r]t 'irXelarov Tt}^ ivTo? iariv. So 

far all is plain sailing. Then come the following words, explaining nia-rj ; 
Kal yap rj ran? ravTrj evpvTaTT) earlv, mare TrXelov eV’ ci/xcpoTepa eVSe^^ecr- 
6ai p.epo<; t?;? /ccott??? eKarepov roi-^ov erro? etras t/;? reed?, i.c., pierrj means 
amidships, and the whole passage, as a source for Galen, becomes nonsense. 
The rest of the chapter (allowing for tlie mistake as to the fulcrum; is 
excellent sense and suits Galen very well. If then Galen was using this 
chapter, he was using a text in which the words Kal yap >) ran?, etc., did not 
occur, and I may therefore strike out these words as a gloss. But perhaps 
these wonls do suit Galen, and it is only my explanation of Galen that is 
wrong ? This, I think, is forbidden by Galen’s words, hid Tj)r avTijv alriav. 

Suppose now that Galen was not using or referring to Aristotle. He is 
then an independent authority ; but one must attempt to construe the more 
important Aristotle on the basis of the words Kal yap ?/ ran?, etc., forming 
part of the text. The passage refers to the inboard length of the oars er 
lakap rfj v7]t. vpi here is either confined to a moueres or not. If it is, as is 
often assumed, then the passage construes well enough, but has no bearing 
whatever on the accepted theory, or my theory, or any other theory. But if 
r?p refers to, or includes, a trireme (as it obviously must), then, (if the words 
Kal yap ?; ran?, etc., be included) p-ea-rj means amidships, pecroveoi mean what 
I call zugites, and my zugites do more tvork than my thranites : and as this 


Thii (the wor'I ahla) is conclu-^ive 
against fiicai here nieining amicUIiij*-, what- 
ever theniy we adopt as to tlie tiirenio ; for the 
mais amidships woiilil not ha/y to he the 
longest to make the ends come level ; indeed 
it they were the longest the ends would dot 
yonie level. Ic Seem*' e'|Ually conclusive against 
L'onyheai’e’s ^iev that ueVai ineans the middle 
of tJiree superposed hanks. 


The explaiidtioii is substantially Fineati's, 
though he does not apply it to Galen. He 
says they had two zennh triremes at Venice, 
in me of which the oars formed one even line 
in the water. To the same etfect is Aristot. 

pffti. anim. 4, 10 — the handle of the 

KU'-ni] [x^a6v€(t}S traverses a greater space. 

The cluipter is too long to cite in a 
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will not do, the passage must be taken to shew that the term ‘ zugites ’ 
means a row or ordo, and not a squad ; this is of course against me.^^^ 
Assuming then for a moment that it does shew that the zugites were an ordo 
(and it does not matter now whether we take the accepted theory, or Bauer’s, 
or Fincati’s, they all agreeing that the zugites were an ordo), we land in a 
very grave difficulty over the irape^eipeaia. This must of course have formed 
a straight line parallel (more or less) to the long axis of the ship, and not a 
curved line following the ship’s side, one object being to give the oars all 
along approximately equal leverage throughout each ordo ; and if so, the 
oars amidships of any ordo could not be longer inboard (i.e., from the a-KoXpos) 
than the others of the same ordo in any ship, such as a trireme, which 
carried a mape^eipeala, the atcaXpoi being of course in the nrape^eipecrla. 
If then this is well founded, p-eay cannot mean amidships, and therefore 
peaoveoL must have the same meaning as in Galeu,^^^*'’ and I may omit the 
words Ka'i jdp y vav<;, etc., as a gloss added by some one who was 
ignorant of the Trape^eiperria and wars thinking of a ship with a curved 
side. If this be done, Aristotle means what Galen means. I do not then 
myself think that Aristotle is against me : but I hope I have stated the 
difficulty fairly. 

I need only refer to two other passages. Polyaen. 3, 11, 7 ; Chabrias, 
training some new men, took out the triremes’ oars, and placing on the 
beach great logs (|u\a paKpd), so that the men sat one by one {coare i(f>’ 
eva Kadycrdai), thus taught them. I think the natural meaning is that in 
the trireme they did not sit ecf)’ eva (else wliy be at pains to mention that 
they so sat on the beach ?), but i-rri some other number, i.e., eVt rpet?, three 
on a bench ; but I cannot press this. Herod. 5, 33. If a trireme w'as a 
zenzile galley, with the three oars issuing side by side from one opening, we 
can explain what Skyla.x’ head was put through. The idea of a porthole 
for one oar larger than a man’s head is not only unlikely in itself,^^^'" but flatly 
contradicted by every published monument knowm to me that sliew'S portholes : 
and Herodotus does not si^eak of Ihe man’s head as being near the water, 
as many seem to assume. 

The evidence then, for what it is worth, though terribly scanty and 
unsatisfactory, does lend colour to the idea that, as regards triremes, Fincati 
is, in the main outlines, right ; and we come round once more to the 


The argument under B, C, D, ami E is 
independent of the meaning of ‘zugite.’ 

This was the object of the telaro in the 
mediaeval galley, and of the first importance, 
as Jiirien de la Graviere points out. It gave 
the boat, seen from above, the look of a 
parallelogram with two projecting ends ; see 
the frontispiece and pi. 7 in Furtenbach, also 
the rearmost trireme in Fig. 1, aatc. If I am 
right, then the irope|€ipecn'ci itself, though possi- 
bly inclining (as from stern to bow) somewhat 


toward the long axis of the ship, must have 
been somewhat broader at the bow end than 
amidships ; and this agrees well with Thuc. 4, 
12, where Brasidas falls wounded and swoon- 
ing on CO the Trapejeipeo-i'a and does not roll off. 

I take jx^aovfoi to be a technical term ; 
something like vogue-avante. 

iibb Even -Vssmann now doubts it ; Jurkb. 
1905, jr. S9. 

Fincati could at least claim that his boat 
would go : according to a writer in the 
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couclusion to which we have been tending throughout tliis paper, that the 
course of development in the Aegean was v'ery similar to that whicli took 
place later in the Adriatic^-" Ditierences in detail, of course, there must 
have been ; but the conclusion as a wliole does not seem to be in coiitlict 
with common sense. 

One thing however seems to me to be abundantly clear : no evidence 
has yet been put forward that compels, or even seriously invites, us to believe 
in the accepted theory : and it is to be remembered that the burden of proof 
is on those who uphold that theorv. 

W'. Taex. 


APPENDIX. 


I have received fri.an Mr. Cecil Torr a number of critical notes on both part.s of the 
above article, and by the courtesy of Mr. Torr and of the editors of this Journal it has 
been arranged that the substance of them shall be here published, with my replies. 
Mr. Torr's remark' are given verbatim as far as possible, in inverted commas. 

p. 139. If the rowers were in three divisions, ‘ how did tliey get their name.s ? I conceive 
that tile thalamites sat in tlie thalamos, or liold ; tlie zugite- sat on tlie zuga, or beams, 
which formed the upper limit of tlie hold ; and the fhraiiites .sat on tlirani, or 

thranyes, which were seats above the beams.’ There is I think no evidence for 

these thrani ; and a.s to thranites, I .should adopt Prof, riidgewayls suggestion 
(C/ow, Jeer, lr9.5, p. ]6'6'. and derive the term from dpiji'rr, the elevated step or 
platform at the x'fn/ on which stood the helmsman. As to thalamites, when an open 
boat first Ijegan tr. be partly decked, there would be a thalamos or cabin in the bums ; 
hence the name. In Timaeos ap. Ath. 2, 3Td 6d\anm are the cabins of a merchant 
ship; and I know of no passage where the word simply mean.s ‘hold.’ Pullu.x 
1, Si says that the tba(pns rr/s vtas was called icirot Kitl ydariJa Ka'i itfj.(fiLfxriTpiov, and 
that in the part where the thalamites sat it was al.'o called dciXafioi. 


Aat’lr.niij, ISSO p. 219, it attained the gieat 
'[leed o.f 9 mile' an hour, i.c., iieirly three- 
puarters of the [lace of an average University 
clew IVoiii rutiiey to Jloitlake. Unfortunately 
I have never seen any details of what the boat 
exactly was. 

So far as we liave g *iie. theie has been 
nothing to lead one to diomiguish the l!oui.in 
trireme from the Greek. It is however just 
possible that in PolUi. 1, 'A), lo, we have a' 
leference to a trii elite a .'caloceio : the Eoinans, 
lie says, built their whole fleet pininquereiiiPs 
and triiemes) to a Caitliagini.in model : and if, 
as suggested in this paper, the quinqueremes 
had 5 men to an nai, these Koinaii triremes 
/uu// have had 3. This « oiild only accord .still 
fuither with wliat hapi eiied .at Venice, where 


nireines on both systems are said to have been 
built. But even were this so, the scaloccio 
trireme (if I am right as to Galen's meaning) 
was not the one that survived in the Aegean. 
At Venice, the galleys a scaloccio killed the 
tiireuie a zenzile. 

The length of the oais, for instance. It 
might be attractive guesswork that the bench 
rose a little fiom the ship's side inboard and 
that the oar.s hail sepaiate jioi tholes vei}' close 
together ; this would niucli resemble Bauer’s 
theory. 1 think, ami might be a useful subject 
for e.xperiinent. It has been suggested by 
Mr. Cook, whose citation of the rpiaKaX/xot 
vdfs of Aesch. Pt/'.? , 679, for the zenzile trireme 
is most happy, as a reference to Fig. 2 {ante) 
will shew. 
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pp. 140, 141. Polvaen. 5,43 and 3, 11, 14; Polyl). 16, 3. ‘The Atiienian tiiremes had 
sixty-two oars in tlie thranite (or highest) hank, fifty-four oars in the zugite (or 
middle) ban!;, and fifty-four in the thalamite (or lowest) bank. C'onserpiently, the 
thranite bank of oars was longer than either the zugite or the thalamite bank. 
And this would naturall\’ be the case, for all three banks would start from abaft the 
catheads, and the thranite (or highest) bank could extend further back toward the 
stern than the other two banks, owing to the sharpness of the run in aircient ships.’ 
The three passages in question refer ‘ to the part of the stern to which the thranite 

bank extended.’ The numbers 62, 54, and 54, are the highest of various numbers 

given for triremes by the Athenian lists; but it does not follow that all these oars 
were in use at once. However, if Mr. Torr could shew that Calliades' .ship wa^ 
an Athenian trireme, and that a trireme had three superposed banks, his explanation 
might do for PoHaen. .5, 43. It cannot apply to the trihem ioUa in Polyb. 16, 3, 
which was rammed Kara fzeirov to kCtos : and Polyaen. 3, 11, 14 depends on the 
meaning of Trape^eipeo-in ; see post. 

p. 140. ‘ In rendering Polyaen. 5, 43, the word rrr/SiiAior is taken three times to mean 

“ steerage and once to mean “ stern.” It really means “ steering-oar. ’ The phrase 
TO TTTjSdXio!/ i'a-xa^e is translated “ kept using his steerage.” It means ‘‘kept lifting 

his steering-oar out of the water,” i.e. ceasing to use it for steering.’ ‘ Stern ’ 

does not occur in my rendering of Polyaenus, but in my own account of what 
happened, and is nut meant for a translation of rrijSsiAior. Tliere i.s no instance, I 
thiirk, of a-xdC<^ meaning ‘ to lift.’ It means ‘ t(r cut ’ ; and wheir it is used in the phrase 
Kw-rrrjv cr^ufetr, ‘ to stop rowing,’ the meaning is that the oar is (nalurally) dropped 
fiat on the water, so that the edge of the blade cuts through the surface ; this was 
known to the Scholiast on Cloudx 107 (Txauai ydp Sn xal cocrTrep SiacrrfIXat Ka't 
Siacrx^a-ai to idap Tqv Ki>i:T]v, though he is mistaken in adding ipscro'ova'av. Eroiu 
this meaning again are derived two others -dird p^Tacpopas too/ epea’croVrcor) ; simply 
‘to stop,’ and simply ‘ to drop’ (Xen. A'.//a. 3, -5;. (<Txai( to T;i}baKiov is then ‘he 
kept dropping his sieeriiig-oar into the water,’ i.f. making use of it ; anil this is the 
only rendering of the passage that makes sense, for Calliades must have turned his 
own ship now to one side and now to tlie other in order to avoid the enemy Ka6' 
oTToTfpor av ipUdXKfw fxiXKoi. Xo doubt it wue a technical term. 

p. 141. Xote 10. ‘“The new steering-oars were through the -Trape^apfaia : therefore, the 
old ones were nut." This does not follow. Polyaenus says bui Tyji trape^iipeulai 
Kara rus dpuriViSus (tcojras. He is specifying a point in the irape^eipia-ta further 
forward than the position of the old steering-oars, namely, the point to wiiich the 
thranite oars extended. Then as to Trnpcjftpfon'ui in Pirqil. Po)tf. I'buj'. 3, “thc- 
I’eierence uiitxt be to a JuijIut point, not a dttftvint point,” i c. lioiii kotu tu? / ccoTras. 
Of course, it is a higher point, because the ships were higher out of water at the 
ends (napa^apia-im) than in the middle (xaTa rds KwTrar). But, unless it is a 
ditferent point, the pas.sage is meaningless. Then, Thucydides vii. 34 is made to 
mean exactly tlie reverse of what it does mean. Tlie sliiiis met the others bow to 
bow (dpTt-papoi) and were damaged in tlie parts next the bow ( 7 rnpf|eipeo-tai). It 
il^ unfair to Thucydides to make him say that the ships met bow to bow and thereby 
damaged themselves amidships. “But the absolutely decisive passage is Polyaenus, 
iii. 11, 13. Chabrias stretclies skins over the Trape^eipea'ia of each bide of the ship 
and nails them to the deck above, thus making a ^pdypa wliich prevented thewave.s 
washing in and the oarsmen looking out.” If the sea had been abeam, he would 
only have pint the skins along the windward side of the sliip. As lie put them on 
each side ot the shipi, it must have been a head sea or a following sea ; and, as one 
oi his objects was to prevent the rower.s seeing the approaching waves, it must have 
been a following sea, for the rowers faced aft. In fact, there was a following sea in 
which his ship was likely to he jioojjed, and he protected lier at the stern 
{TTape^eipecrla'.' 1 think there is no passage in which icapc^eipecria must mean 
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item or bow, anil caimot mean an outrigger or .-onie analogous structnre. I yiant 
that Per'iifl. Poi>>. Eu.c. 3 can be taken either way ; ami that Polyaen. 3, 11, 14 is 
nut quite concln-ive ; though if be the stern, why is it inentionei.1 

at all ] And how is Sid to be eonstrued ? Did Chabrias cut a hole in the 
timbeis of the poop ] (Am-. fig. 30 illustrates /mit' he put out hi' new 

steering-oars, I think.) Thuc. 7, 34 states that no Athenian Aiip sank, but 
seven became aTrXoi, avaji^iaytiaaL Tits TTape^dfxtrtas. It is incredible that none 
sank if their bous were torn open. Two triremes laniming bow to bow would 
rarely meet steinpost to stemj'o^t with accuracy ; the steins would ulide each 
past the other, and cairy away the forepart ot the opponents' outrigger, which 
extended moit of the ship's length. T said nothing about ‘ amidships. 'j This 
was whv the Svricusans strengthened their iirutTihis, i.c. the forwaid ends of the 
outriggers. Cf. the distinction between avappfj^ca rijv TTape^eipfa-iav and afapprj^ai 
Ti'jK TTpiipav in Pollux 1, 124. Polyaen. 3, 11, 13 is decisive that the Tvape^iipfcrla 
was something extending along each side of the ship so far as the rowers extended. 
Chabrias stretched skins iirep tijv Tvapf^iipea-iav isTripov Toi\ov (which in silver 
Greek can only, I submit, mean the Trapf^apdrla of each side of the ship', and 
nailing them to the deck above made a ippaypa rrpus ras irnpe^eipecrtas (plural), 
which (among other things! prevented the men getting wet ami prevented them 
seeing the waves, oix opoirrfs but rrjv tov tppdyparos TrpoirSfcrir. Xo arrangement on 
the utern could possibly have this effect, apart from the reference to cataphracts in 
(ppdypa : and Chabrias could not possibly have carried out his idea at sen, with a 
crew so nervous that he was afraid of their upsetrin'g the boat. The old interpre- 
tation of Trapi^dpecria as stern or bow is in fact a guess of the .scholiast on 
Thucydides from the look of the word, t.'< Trnpff rfis flpicrias. 

ill. Turr then refers to Dr. Assmann's view of the Trapeieipetria, which I have 
adopted, as being based on a misinterpretation of the prow of Sainothrace, the 
projections on which (as in Aiitierit .''f/ipf he calls cat-heads, compaiing a coin of 

Cios (Aoc. Ships ftn. 23). 1 have nothing to add to what I have said on this 

monument. But if one can prove ihe outrigger fioni the texts, it lends mticli 
support to Dr. Assniann''s view that what the monument shews is an outrigger. 

pp. 142, 143. ‘I am not conceined with evidence of class (2). But Pollux 1, 87, shews by 
his mention of daXapos, Cvyd, and KaTcnrrpapa that he supposed the banks of rorvers 

to be superposed.'- The most that can be claimed tor Pollux is, that he can be 

read to suit either theory, like many othei pas,-?ages. But he does not refer to 
tTirt-me.s only ; lie is speaking generally ; and for three centuries the standard 
warship had been the fpiinquereiue. As to there being three classes ua///, Mr. Torr 
savs ‘ The men in the highest hank of the tesserakonteres were called thranites, as 
wa.s to he e.xpected ; but nothing whatever is known about the names lor the men 
in the other banks in the tesserakonteres, or any other ships of higher lank than 

triremes.' One cannot tlPpruve this : but we have no right to confine Pollux 1, 87 

and 119 to triremes, and iiioA recent writers have taken the simple view, that in all 
ships there were only three classes. It is a pit}' that the text ot Polyb. 26, 7, 10 is 
corrupt. 

pp. 143. 144. ‘The forms rtTpaKispoTos and so forth’' may not occur, but their 
equivalent.s do. Aelius Aristekles, Rhudiaca p. 341 biKpirovs Koi rpispbrovs sat els 

eTTTii Klu els eviiea ittoIxqvs.' eTsTti aToiYoi'ff is septeui oi'diiies, which ve know (Iroxii 

Livv and Eutrupius; would be the translation of e-n-Tt)pi]s ; it is not enraKlKpoTos. 
Ill the second centnrv w. dUptn-oi tsere prolaibly bireiiies; and TptKpdrovs is used 
here fur ‘tiiremes' because the writer has just used rpajpeis- for ’warships.' A 
profc.-sioiial rhet-orician like Aristeides could not write Tpirjpeis iTrijpxev Ibely, 
ctt)peLs Kill Tptqpets Kill els e 77 Tr]pets Kai etiviipeis, which is W’liat he l/tf (fits', he has done 
all he can to vary the s-miid, that is all. 

pp. 144, 14-j. App. .Uith. 12, ’There is nothing thereto shew that the term biKporos 
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excludes hemiolia. I conceive tliat SiKporos includes hemiolia as well as the true 
biieme and the hireme of the Lilmrnian type. Appiaiv's .statement is that the 
pirates gave up udng niyoparones, and took to using SUpoTot of other sorts beside.s 
the hemioliai, and al'O triremes.’ Then follows the explanation of hemiolia as a 

two banked ship given in .hicieut Shqis, for which there is no evidence. As this 

is important, I quote Appian (Mendelssohn), ireiparas . . . o2 to pev TrpSiTov oXlyois 
<TKa(^e<Ti KaL piKpo~LS oia Aflorai irepiirXiovTfs eXvirovy, as 6 r.oXepos iprjKvvfTO, 
TrAforff iyiyvovTO Ka'i vavat peyaKais iirtirKfov. . . . dm rrjs yr/S inapiroivTO r^v 
ddXaaaav, pvoTrdpatrt TTparov Ka'i ^pioXtats. elra SiKporois Kal rpt^pecrt Kara /xep7 
77 epi 7 rAeo!/Tef. To the man who wrote this, rjpwXla and Sicporov are mutually 
exclusive terms ; and Mr. Tuir's explanation is forbidden by the Greek. 

pp. 144, 143. Arr. Anab. 6. 5, 2. ‘The context shews that these hhcporoL were hemioliai. 
By making the statement refer to triakontons. instead of hemioliai, the author has to 

shew that icdrco doe.s not mean lower ; and he does nut seem to me to shew it.’ 

Once it is established from Appian that the hemiolia is not BUporos, the meaning of 
Kara follows with almost mathematical precision. 

p. 146. l^Ir. Torr claims BiT^prjs and dlKporos in Pollux 1, 82 as synonyms. It is not very 
important : but no doubt by the second century a.d. they were practically 
synonyms. 

p. 1.50. App. b.c. 4, 85. ‘ Some sliij's got into the whirlpool at Seylla, and the crews were 

upset, not being used to it. It seems forcing the translation to say that the men 

were knocked otf their legs rather than ofl' their seats.’ 1 submit that oCre 

€ O' rare s /Ss.-Sdtojy cannot possildy refer to .sitting. 

p. 154. ‘Oros. 0, 19 is quoted as if he were conaast.ng Antony’s dekercds with other 
dekereis, whereas he is contrasting them with the ships in Octavian's fleet which 

were all smaller than dekereis.’ Very possibly this is right ; but it does not aftect 

the other evidence lor the size of Antony’s ships. They must have resembled 
galeasses. 

Xote 80. ‘See Aitc. Shqis p. 57. n. 131’ which states that C'-'ydv in Aijum. IGIS is some 
bench at the stern. 

p. 205. ‘Floras ii. 21 (iv. 11) uses remorum and remigum iudiffereiitly, because there 
ua- one niantu one oar.' 

p. 206. ‘ The Tiajan column trireme cannot he ignored. It is not true that the oar.s “ are 

just plastered on aiivhow.” They are clearly intended to be airaiiged in qniiicniiccin 

• • • 

• . which i- the natural developemeut of the zigzag ’ . • , • . • . that 

you mention in the bireniC'.’ But what the monument .s/(Cffo’ is not a rj^uincunx at 

all, but ^ ; and is not that •anyhow' i 

p. 207. The prow of Samothraoe. ‘Your argument for the hepteres, which you deveL:>p 
at so much length, does not seem to have very much foundation. How can one 
assume that it has anything to do with Demetrius" victory at Salamis ! And whv 
should Nike he tiavelling ahmit on one of Demetrius’ ships rather than her own ! 
Her ship was a famili.ir thing before that date ; see Bn-nc An-7i. 26 (189.3^ p. 101.’ 
— — IMr. Torr's article in the Jxeeiip AnJi. gives two figures of Nike, one on, and 
one hovering over, the prow of a .ship ; but there is nothing to .suggest that the 
ship is Nike’.s own ship. there any other evidence? As to the Nike of 
Samotlirace, Demetrius’ well-known coins shew that she was set up to commem- 
orate some victoiy of liis by sea, and we know of no other but Salamis ; had there 
been any other of importance, Plutarch would hardly have pa-sed it over. 

Note 94. ‘I oonceivi; that the-e leinbi were narrow enough to have the oars sculled in 

pairs.’ No doubt biremis con mean a .'culling boat ; but had Philip two complete 

fleet' of lembi ? Or did he put sculling boats into line against the Pdiodian 
quinqueremes at Chios ? 
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p £09. The Dipylon ship •/.//. N. PI. 8. ‘ I douLt if it is a hueine. I am in favour 

of its being a sliiji of a single bank with irepwcM oars rowed from the Karda-Tpapa. 

1 bv no ineiins exclude the idea that (say, a state ship might have been thu^ 

rowed ; I believe there is a case at Venice, and possibly Antigonos’ rpiapperos was 
something of the kind. But in the case of this Dipylon ship the explanation does 
not Seem to meet any of the three diliiculties given in n. .96. 
p. £09. As to biremes being unknown to every writer before Caesar. ‘ Damastes (apud 
Plin. vii. 56 (57 . £07; attributes the invention of biremes to the Erythraeans ; and 
Daina'tes was a contemporaiy of Herodotus. ADo in the catalogue of the ships 

Jl. £. 509. 510, there is a pretty clear allusion to biremes.’ The allusion in the 

Iliad is merely to .ships with 1£0 men each. As to Pliny. It is not a case of 
Damastes rifiinl Plinium, but of an assertion of Pliny Is own, even .supposing 
Liamastes of Sigeuin to be meant ; and Pliny's list is quite untrustworthy. 
‘ Bireinem Damastc-s Erythraeos fecisse : trireineiu Thucvdides Aminocleni 
Coriuthium I'our TlnicyJide' says nothing of the sort, .see 1, 13, £ ; it is Pliny's own 
interpretation of him ■ ; quinquereinem Mnesigitou Salamiuios (diieetly contradicted 
liy the (.ircumstantial account in Idodorus) ; ab ea (hexere.=) ad decenireniem 
ilnesigiton Alexandrnm Magnmn udinost certainly untrue, see note 51), In the 
f.ice of this kind of thing, Pliny's statement as to Damastes is of very slight value. 
No doubt n Idreme was experimented with before a trireme; my point is that it 
never came into us? nt cU in earlv times, while Hr. Torr thinks it did, and was 
Iriveii out by tlie liireiiie. Then wlqv no reference to it ! 

p. £09. ‘ If Senuachcrib'.s shi; s are not bireine.s, what are they !’ 1 do not know. But 

if the peiitekontor wa^^ u-ally not invented till 701 n.c., they cannot be loivj ships 
at all. I think tliey are ;v,a,o7 .ships (see figs. 10 and 11 inH/zc. S/tq/') beginning 
to be a laptr-d for fighting ; two have rani.s, one has none. 

Hr. Torr does not comment on the di.diculty I liave felt and expressed over 
the biieine i|Ue.stiou generally. 

‘ r.enorinaut relief. I have no doubt at all about the accuracy of what you call 
the older tiew, ‘-The /vo'.od lumps A A cannot ot cour.se be portholes." They 
pre^iimably are jrru'tlioles witli da-Kapartt. ‘'And Y and Z are part of the hull." 
Similar ica-oning would make X part of the hull ; which it certainly i.s not. 1^^hy 
-hould not Y and Z cross E E The lower waling piece) just as much as X cro.sses 
D 1) and E E 'the tWo waling pnec-es ) and F F (the gunwale) ? If the relief disproves 
one. it dispiuves the other. 

• I pi equine you admit that Xare oars rowed against tholes on the gunwale F F, 
and that DD and EE are the waling pieces. Then one ge^s the ports (with 
diTKojpaTa'i of the tliird b.iuk jiist whore one expects to find them, namely between 
the tw 0 waling pieces and vertically below tlie tholes of the first bank. One would 
f-xjiect to find the ports of the second hank between the iiptper waling p^iece and the 
gunwale. The difficulty fd coitr.se is that the oars of the .second bank (Y) seem to 
go right upi to the lower side of the gunwale. Now there is a double .set of supports 
under the gunwale, one running down to the upiper waling piece and the other 
luniiing down to the lower waling piece. One explanation is that the sculptor was 
rather carele~s, and continued the oars 'Y ■ as far as the gunwale in the same way 
. 1 = tlicse .'Upij’ort.s. -Another expdanation is that these sup'pjorts imply that the 
gunwale projected a little way over the side of the ship., and thus hid the 

pi 


‘I think niy D. and S., tig. 5275. lielps one to nmlL-r^tanil this relief." 

I submit that tiii> i- lecunstruntion, not explanation ; preci'-ely as fig. 5275 in 
l)ar,-S,igl. i. The monuinent ^liews that X crosses D D, E E, and F F, and does not 
chew that 1 and Z creoc E E . that is the pioint. One cannot recon-truct a relief on 
the touting that it has to -iiew three banks, and then use it as evidence that there 
«vov three banks. 
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Kote 107. ‘ Polyaen. o, 22, 2 i.s not conclusive that the oars could be got out quickly. 

Diotimos would begin getting his oars out as soon as the enemy saw his hulls, say 
five miles off. The stratagem would answer onh' so long as his ships were hull 
down. But the passage seems to me to shew that the oars could not have been 
passed in from the outside, as you suggest. Pollux, I think, is wrong ; the thing 

that he mentions was called rpoTros or rpojroiTrjp and Kcaiyrjr^p. not aaKwpa.' 

Diotimos must have let the enemy come close up, or he could have got back to 
harbour ; but I have omitted the words ‘ is conclusive ’ from the note. But the 
jiracticnl difficulty of getting out the oars at all, whether tiom inside or otherwise, 
in a trireme arranged on the accepted theory is to my mind prohibitive. Whether 
Pollux here be right or wrong (I think he is right), there is no real evidence for the 
current view of the aaicwpa. Its use was to lessen friction, 
n. 107. ‘ The latter jiart of this note seems to re.st on a misconception. The portholes 

did not serve as rowlocks. The oars were rowed auainst tlmles.’ By all means. 

My difficulty, l.e. the strain on the sliip’s timbers, remains (she was very lightly 
hnilt) ; and I should like an expert opinion. I am thinking of the way a racing 
eight strains in spite of every precaution. 

p. 215. Herod 7, 36. ‘ Probably the bridge had longer supports where the supports rested 

on pentekoutors than where they rested on triremes.’ Perhaps. The bridge was 

laid on great cables. Ko doubt it may be possible to get round the c|uestion of 
height as regards a trireme ; it is with the quinquereme that it becomes so 
formidable. 

p. 215. Galen. Mr. Torr is inclined to think that he is referring to one tUr of the 
trireme’s oars only and also to the aspect of the oars inside the ship. The word 
alria I think forbids this, as I have shewn (n. 114). It also assumes that there mre 
tiers, which is rather the point at issue. 

p. 216. As to Aiistc'tle. I do not reproduce Mr. Ton's criticism because fuiven his 
premisses) eveiwoiie will agree. If there was no such tiling as an outrigger, and if 
Galen is not using Aristotle, (these are his premisses), then peadveoi are the men 
amid-ships, and Aristotle is against my view under A. But if either of these 
premisses Le false, niv argument hold>. Anyhow Mr. Torr does not claim that 
Ari.stotle supports the theory of superposed banks, for he say.s ‘ Aristotle is stating 
a general proposition, i.e. lie refers to any tier of oars (it does not matter whether 
the ship had one or more).’ 

p. 21 1 . Polyaen. 3. If, 7 e(f) era. ‘ I take this to mean that each pair of rowers (port 
and starboard) .sat on the same piece of timber, instead of .sitting on separate seats. 
Cf. Leo, Tacti'ca 8 and Api. Rhod. 1, 395, 396 quoted in A/»-. Shq)^, notes 46 and 

110.' Keither of these passages refers to triremes, and I doubt if the above 

explains e’^’ eva ; but I have said tliat I cannot press the passage. 

Finally, Mr. Torr considers it hazardous to say that sometliing which existed 
ill the mediaeval type existed in the ancient type unless one can shew that it existed 
also in the intermediate or Byzantine type. But I claim neither continuity of 
tradition nor identity ; only analogv. 

iMi. Torr sums up as follows : — 

‘ As to your propositions. 

A. I do not see that you have any evidence at all for the assertion, “ thranites astern, 
zugites amidships, ilialainites in the bows.” Your evidence is onlv tliat the tliranites were 
furthest astern. And there is quite another explanation of tliat, namely, tliat the tliranite 
bank, which had sixty-two oars, reached further aft than the zugite and thalamite banks 
which had only fifty-four. 

B. To establish this translation of the terms rpUpoTos, etc., you would have to show 
that bUporos and ijgioXia are mutually exclusive in App. Mith. 92, and that <aro> does not 
mean loicer in Ait. Anal. vi. 5, 2. 
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C. Of courie, there is a danger in generalizing from a limited number of instances ; 
but, I think, people were aware of that already. 

D. I cannot find anything in your paper to support D (1), and hardly anj'thing in 
support of I) (2y Of course, D (2) is really a question for a naval architect ; and I fancy 
he would decline to express an opinion without more data than can be given him. 

E. This is supposed to be dealt with in Part II., but I _do not see that you have 
really tackled the question.' 


W. W. Tarn. 



ON THE DATING OF THE FAYUM PORTRAITS. 

[Plate XIII.] 

When the imimmy-portraits from Rubayyat and Hawara were fir.st 
brought to Europe, amid tiie geueral interest which they aroused there was 
a wide diversity of opiuioti as to their age. Georg Ebers, who had an 
enthusiastic admiration for them, tried liard to prove that the series began 
in the second century B.c. and that the best specimens belonged to the 
Ptolemaic period.^ Th. Schreiber may be mentioned as another distin- 
guished authority who took the same view.- On the other hand many arch- 
aeologists maintained that the portraits -were all Roman work, dating for the 
most part from the second century a.d. Mr. Petrie in particular brought 
forward definite evudence to show that they range from about 130 a.d. to 
about 25U a.d,, and he also divided them into successive groups.'^ There is 
still much uncertainty on the subject, as I have had occasion to notice of late. 
To those wlio are in doubt about it the following brief paper, which is based 
on a study of the Cairo collection,* may be of some little help. I regret 
that I do not know much of the material in Europe at first hand. 

Graeco-Egyptian mummies are sometimes furnished with painted 
portraits and sometimes with modelled masks made of various materials, 
canvas, cartoimage, plaster, and wood. These are the two main kinds of 
mummy-decoration, though each may be subdivided into various classes. The 
realistic masks, with some e.xceptions, are not difficult to date.® Many of 
them belong to the first century .\.D. ; they continue to be very common right 
through the second ; some of the best and most naturalistic were made in the 
first half of the third century ; and the custom did not entirely die out till 


^ Ebers, HelUnhtischc P>jifrd(s aus dcut 
F'/jjmn. 

- Baedeker's : introductory chapter on 

Alexandj'ian art. 

^ Haicura, BuiJiuit', aad Arsiihx. 

^ The numljt'i’s and platf-j (.ited below are those 
uf the catalot^ue. which will shortly he published. 
’ For good individual specimens see Muste 
H.S. — VOL. XXV. 


B'Wpi'id, voL i. PI. XXXII. ; Becacil de 
Trava^fy, vol. 17, PI. III. ; Lady Meux ColUc- 
XXA II. and XXVILa; Burlington 
Biiifi Arcs Bril,, 1895, PI. XT. : Annahs da 
Micdr Giilnict. xxvi., P]^ XXI.-XXIAL : 
Arrh. Anr. 189S, p. 55 IL ^^\here they are 
Lorroctly dated'i. The Oraf Lollectioii i's well 
known. There also a line ^eiies in Cairo. 
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long aftei’wanls.'’ It has sometimes been thought that the masks in question 
precede the panel portraits as a class.' Tiie opposite view has also been 
put forward, that is to say, that the masks are later than the portraits.® I may 
as well say in advance that neither of these two theories is tenable. It is 
(piite certain that the two series, masks and panels, are to a large e.Ktent con- 
temporary. In some places the one sort ot decoration was fashionable, in 
other places the other. The panel portraits are particularly common in the 
Fayum, though thev are also found elsewhere. Most of the masks on the 
other hand come from the cemeteries farther south.'* Several sites have 
yielded both masks and portraits, c.g. Antinoopolis. The two types flourished 
ill different centres, but not necessarily at different perioils. 

The external evidence for determining the dates ot the portraits is 
scanty. They have not been found in any cemetery which is purely 
Ptolemaic. Those from Antinoopolis are piesumably not earlier than 
Hadrian, as it was he wdio founded the Greek settlement there. At Hibeh 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt found a papyrus of the reign of Trajan and the 
mummy of a woman with panel portrait in two contiguous graves.'^*’ An 
in.scription of the time of Marcus Aurelius is said to have come from the 
same find ns two Hawara poitraits wdiich are now in Cairo.'^^ The tomb- 
stone of Aline in Berlin dates her death to the year 10 (of some Emperor's 
reion vi ithout doubt). The mummv-tickets, some of which come from the 

O ‘ 

same cemeteries as the portraits, belong for the most part to the second and 
third Centuries, though they also reach back to the first. It is only very 
rare!}', however, that the tickets and the paintiug.s have been found together, 
and we have no right to assume that the range of tlie one series is coincident 
with that of the other.^"' The inscriptions which one finds on the mummies 
themselves, with the characteristic EY'I'YX I, point decidedly to the Roman 
jieiiod.’® Certain portraits in the Louvre used to be identified with members 
ot the family of Pollius Soter, who was arclion at Thebes in the time of 


" For -111 exaiiiiilt' the latent stylt.* &te 
Aiiii'/les fill Miiifi': Giiii/uf, v*>l. xxx. 3, j*. 152. 
An iiiterpstin" detail may l*e pointed out on 
tlu'.st* late head". The shading on tin* cheelc=5 
and chin is u-udovei by lar^e dis''S of a darker 
red than the re-t of the fa< e — exactly th^" same 
method a*? was used by the ancient Eiryj»tiau 
arti'5t.> in the tomb ot the Mife of KamaC'^ II. 

■ li rucG Ti’iiVii'ff. vol. 17. p 111 
''inu'. 

® Hudy,e. L"fh‘ }[>A‘ >• I i'nK p 355, Gable 
to I"'' au'l 'hvl K'j. Iv/oms, p. 79. 

" in A‘ jiptctC'.f, p. 104. C. Schmidt saV'. 
that all the p’a-ter niaNk- c«*iiie fioiu Tumdi, 
but in lealifN Tuiiali i-' t»idy nne of the vaiion" 
M'ln re tin y h ive been fonnd. 

Eg. Erpl. Fund }lep"A -k [». -2 

G>'id., fo Cairo 1903, }'p. 347- 

34^. The iP'-cription w<i> sf-tn by M. tiieiaut 
but wa> not GUiie.l the Mut^euin. On 


p. 195 g 1 the same Guidr it is said by mistake 
that soim ot the painted portraits were found 
at Dirndl with an iuM-riptioii of the leign of 
Claudius : what was rofdly found with it was a 
group of portrait-statuettes {Gtiichc p. 352). 

As is acknowledged by Ebers, p. 10. 

It ir> sometimes said that none is known 
to be earlier than the 2nd century [ZritsGinft 
f>ir Arg. EprarhCj xxxii. }>. 36). But Bouriant 
mentioii'j one troni Suhag dated to the 1st yar 
of Vespasian {llrcurll, 1SS9, p. 143;. 

At Akhmin C. Scdimidt found a grave 
containing both tickets and poitraits, the 
lattei of infoiior style, Zcdsclu'Lff, xxxiv. 
pp. SO-M. Seal -0 d/v/f. da:.. 1SS9, p. 2. 

I do not la.'an that a- a matter of fad 
they aia* ii'''t foi the luo-t part contemporary. 

Ei'2i'\€t i- the ordinary wi>id of farewril 
uu tilt- fuiieial inscription^ of Bomaii Egypt, 
thouaii tile i-ldci al-o touiid. 
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Hadrian, but Wilcken lias rightly cast doubt on the identification.^^ On the 
hole, however, the external evidence shows that at least some of the 
portraits date from the second century A.D., and this has been gener- 
ally admitted even by those who claim that the best of them are 
Ptolemaic. 

IMr. Petrie’s account of the poilraits is the one which is best worth 
examining for our present purpose. The date which he proposes for tlie 
beginning of the series is 130 A.D. It is got at in this wa}". The first 
group of mummies at Hawara in which Greek influence preponderates 
consists of those with gilded bust-pieces made of stuccoed canvas and carton- 
iiage. They may be divdded into two classes, — (1) those in which the front 
of the head is rendered naturalistically while the bust is decorated with the 
conventional Egyptian subjects ; (2j those which have the bust modelled in 
the Greek style and the arms re presen ted.i® The first type is assumed to be 
earlier than the second, which shows an advance in realism and which is 
mainly used for women. Now one of the earlier class bears the name 
TIToS c|)AAYrio2: AHMHTPioZ (Titus Flavius Demetrius) which accord- 
ing to Petrie proves that he was born later than the accession of Vespasian. 
He therefore assigns the armless busts to about 50-120 a.!), and the busts 
with arms to lOO-lSO a.d., admitting that there may be some overlapping 
between the two groups as most specimens of the second type belong to 
women. After a few experiments these later busts are succeeded by the 
painted portraits, examples of both being found in the same tomb. Thus the 
beginning of the portraits may be placed at about 130 .t.D., and they may be 
regai’ded as signs of a revival of Hellenistic art caused by the visit of 
Hadrian.^® 

This classification is neat and definite, but I do not think it is 
correct. One of the gilded busts in Cairo, belonging to a woman called 
Sambathion,-® has the hair dressed in a peculiar fashion which is char- 
acteristic of the Claudian age and of it only.®*^ The other busts with arms 
have so many points in common with this one that they cannot be separated 
by any long interval, nor is there any reason for thinking that the mask of 
Sambathion is the earliest of the series. Mr. Petrie’s date, 110-130 A.D., is 
far too late. As for Titus Flavius Demetrius, he was in all probability a 
Greek wdio had acquired the citizenshiio under Vespasian, and he may have 
died quite early in the Flavian age. It is a reasonable inference too 
A-. sv/pra') that the armless type of bust was used much longer for men 
than for women. Looking at the plaster busts from other sites one finds the 
men represented with conventional wig-ends hanging over their shoulders 


' An'h, An-., i. ji. ti. 

E.xaiiiples of liotli types reproduced iu 
H.ncarf, PI. IX. 

This idea is repeated hy ililiie, HUt. of 
E'j. p. .’ifj, and .Sehiiiidt, Acgyptio fn . ji. lOo. 
See also Ai'chacAoijin liv. p. Sty'd. 

Found Iiy H. Binufsoh iu 1802. A le.id se.il 


from the same mummy is puldished in Milne, 
GH-. p. 1.3-2, Xo. 33017. 

Waved to each side with a Imncli of cuihs 
above each temple and a fringe of tiny round 
ringlets louiul the forehead. See Bernoulli '- 
remarks ou this point, lloni. loonogro 
vol. ii. 2, p. ISO. 
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to at least the middle of the second century A.D., while the women’s hair 
and drapery are modelled realistically. A comparison ot these plaster 
portraits from Middle Egypt, of wliich tliere is now such a fine series, strongly 
confirms the conclusion that the gilded Hawara busts belong to the first 
centttry.-- Thus, if we accept Petrie’s view that the paintings succeed the 
busts (at Hawara) in a chronological sequence, it follows that many of the 
former may or rather must be much earlier than the time of Hadrian. And 
from the fact that specimens of both ha\m in more than one case been found 
in the same grave,-" it appears very probable that the two series overlapped 
to some extent. 

It is clear then that the panel portraits were in common use in the 
second century, but the view that the series does not begin till the reign ot 
Hadrian does not rest on sound evidence. For further information we must 
turn to the paintings themselves. It was argued long ago that the portraits 
of bearded men coidd not be earlier than Hadrian as it was not until his 
time that beards came into fashion.-* I think that this view contains a 
kernel of truth, though the argument is sometimes stated too unreservedly. 
It is not true that from the time of Alexander to that of Hadrian the 
Greeks in Egypt never wore beards.-’’ On Ptolemaic tombstones the men 
are often bearded. One or two portrait statues which are generally thought 
to be much earlier than Hadrian have short beards,-^ and on a few of the 
first century masks a slight gnuvtli of liair is indicated on the face.-' But 
there are many of the male heads about which there can be no (luestion. 
They not only aie bearded, but they have the curly luxuriant hair which is 
■ro distinctly characteristic of the Antonine period:-’* it is impossible to 
suppose them to be earlier. In contrast with tliese we find a group of men’s 
heads with clean-shaven faces and rather short smooth hair like Roman por- 
traits before the time of Hadrian.-* Some may ol course have been painted in 
liis reign, but on the whole (as we have given up the theory that the series begins 
about 13(1 A 1),) Vie may call these the pre-Hadrianic class : I shall not attempt 
here to cli.stiuguish between them. Some ot the cuilv-headed group mav be as 
late as the reign of Septimius Severu.s. One in particular (PI. XIII. i , which 
has the hair above the torehead divided into three conspicuous lock.s just like 
the Iinpeiial pcitrait.s i.s certainly to be a.ssigne.l to this period.'”’ There are 


-- 1 hive inU .1 ^ullicieiit mimbw ot 

ttii'iii tuviutiui an ujiiiii.iii to liow lone a 
j'evinil they ' uilt. 

Eher^. p. a : Petiio. Jf'icmi, p. 17. 

Heydemauii. Sit-ji ihr Kyi. 
■'•a.hs. tier /I 'o-'. /is.-A. 1SS8, ji, JOS. I ilu 
not know tliii aitiele e,\,'ept at liaml. 

I'lom the rel'ereie e- to it ill otliev writer^. 

Cf, .Si hreilii V. A!, en, p. 137. 

Foi the I’toli iii iii tiiii'.h-tolien 'ee .(//;. M'J' 
-vxvi. p. 2S0 If. 

■” h.’j. vi'i. 1 p. 1-10 IJi— inci 

>ee ai'.i tin I’toh mai’ ••ii.thiop.ii.l ,!•’lll ni 
/’o-.e-,, yVo'-.n 1'! .\1 !, IP 


'■ Ih'iiuni. p. li'i ; aKo on the JU'lille Egipt 
iiiaAs. . ;/. Caine Xo. 33162, PI. XXIII. lu 
iimie siioh I ase'-, liowevei. what is reiueseiitcil i- 
probably the etubl.ly eliiii ot‘ a man who iliil 
not sliive every day 

Cairo, Xo 33252, I’l. XL. is an exeelleiit 
ex.ample. Tli,. ..anie tyjie ,.eeuis on Aiitoiiiiie 
Krave-reliets, Mihie, P], Vm 

Xo. 9250. It i- ililieient tp,-. affecterlly 

ihsiirilereel hail ..u eeirain Hellenistie eoin- 
portr.iit-. 

i: 'J. PI, X. 10 ; (.'aiii,^ X'li. 

•JJ2.-,.o, Pi. XI.I. !=X... 1 nil Pi. XIII ' 

' ' ell... Xo. 33201. i'i, XI.II. 
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some other male beads which are later still. One or two I think ina}’ be 
dated to the age of Caracalia, while on others we find the close-cropped hair 
and beard wdiich is a characteristic trait of the succeeding period. A certain 
e.xample in Cairo, No. .33250, might almost pass for a portrait of Severus 
Alexander. Evidently then the practice of decorating mummies -with 
portraits painted on wood lasted till well on in the third century. 

Something more definite about the earlier part of the series may be 
learned from the details of the women’s portraits. Ebers asks how it is, if 
the male heads reflect the current Imperial fashion, that the female heads 
are not similarly influenced. The question is intended as an argument against 
the view that the portraits of bearded men are later than Trajan, but the 
assumption which it contains is not well grounded. In many cases the 
women’s portraits follow the same fashions as the Roman court. The tendency 
is very strikingly e.xempllfied by the modelled masks ; here we have a 
complete series from about the middle of the first century to the beginning 
of the third. But there are also good instances among the paintings. In 
particular there is a group of portraits characterized hy a thick arch of small 
curls over the forehead, while the back hair i.s coiled up behind, usually 
rather high up, and transfi.xed by a large pin.^^ It is exactly the arrange- 
ment which one finds on Roman portraits of the Flavian age : cf. for instance 
Bernoulli, Rom. Icon. vol. ii. 2, Pis. XIII. ff. and Miinzt.. ii. 13. There is no other 
period to which this group of paintings can be assigned. The same peculiar 
coiffure is likewise found on several of the plaster masks together with other 
indications of a comparatively early date.-’'- These portraits then take us 
back to the last quarter of the first century. Nor, I think, are they the 
earliest group of all. There are a few others which have the hair dressed in 
the Claudian fashion ; that is to say, it is parted in the middle, waved to each 
side and more or less curly round the forehead. PL Xlll. 4 ( = Cairo 
No. 33265) is an example of this type. The Roman fashions of the second 
century are also represented among the painted portraits. For instance the 
high elaborate coiffure of Cairo No. 33222 shows that it wtis painted in the 
period of Trajan or Hadrian,’’® w hile Graf No. 15 is distinctly of the later half 
of the same century and is to be compared with the portraits of Lucilla and 
Crispina. There are several other styles of hair-dressing on the painted heads 
for wdiich one can find more or less close parallels among Roman portraits of 
the first and second centuries, but the above examples are sufficient for our 
present purpose. 

Another thing which is of some use for determining the age of the 
portraits is the women’s jewellery, Mr. Petrie has used this criterion. He 
notes in particular that the three main types of earrings which one finds on 


Graf Xi). 8 ; Hoicura, i’l. X. 
Xu. 12: Cairo 3322:3 and 332:37 { = I’l. XIII. 
3). Ebers (p, 64) compares the coittures on 
certain old Egyptian and Cypiiote heads, but 
neglects the Komau analogy which is much 


more obvious and striking. 

E.ij. Cairo X'o. 33181. PL XXV. I have 
seen others in the dealers' shops. 

Guide 1903. p. 356. There are 3 ever. 1 l 
parallels among the plaster masks. 
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The portraits are (1) the ball-earring Fig. (:!) the hoop-earring Fig. 1, c, 

(3) the bar-earring Fig. 1, il-f. He assumes these types to be roughly 
consecutive, assigning (1) to the tirst half of the second century, (2) to the 
second half, and hS) to the first Iialf of the third. Thus the fine portrait, 
PI. XIII. 3, which we have seen good reason for placing in the Flavian period, 
would according to this classification belong to the latest group. But Mr. 
Petrie’s division is far too precise. Now that we have so many well-dated 
masks it is easier to follow the history of the jewellery. Judging then 
from the masks alone we find that the bail-earring was a common type 
in the first century but becomes much less popular in the second. The 
hoop-earrings were also very fashionable dining at least a great part of 
the first century and continue to be quite common till past the middle of the 
second. The third type is so much rarer tlian the other two on the masks 
which I have seen that I do not venture to draiv any definite conclusion 
about the range of its popularity. But the fact that earrings of this form 
have been found at Pompeii shows that it also was known in the first 
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century a.d. It is only natural then that it sliould appear on several of 
the portraits which we assigned to tlie Flavian age. All three types in fact 
are much earlier than Petrie snjiposes and they do not follow each other 
with mechanical regularity. Nevertheless as a .secondary means of dating 
and classifying the portraits the jewellery is of great value if used with 
caution"’; and there is now plenty of material for comparative study, — 
earrings, necklaces, bracelets, and diadems. 

The conclusion to whicli the foregoing arguments lead is that the 
portraits range from the ( 'Lutdian age to the second (piarter of the third 
century. There may be soaie specimens both earlier and later than those 
which I have discussed above, though I doubt if tlie .series will be found to 
e.xteud beyond these limits. It is noteworthy that the modelled masks of 
jnedoininantly Greek style occnj)y much the same period.-’'" In the case of the 


See ^lonaco. Xotioinif, PI. <’XI. 

Schreiber, Ak\c. Toio'hl. [>. The geii- 

ritil typ*', d I i’o.s*^-b-ir with thiee pt-ndants. 

--t' course 'juite cuily. 

An article hy Folnesi.'s on this subject, 
which I have not had an opportunity of reading, 
is mentioned by llouirhi Aft. p. 160. 


F'tlnesi'-'i, U" I leain from tliis lefeieiii.e. lia.s 
shown timr tlie "old oiimnents i.t the women 
belong to the age ot .Septiniiii^ Sevenis. I 
jiresuine he doe^ nut mean all of them. 

3'* 1 do notrufer to figuie^ like Z' it^rkrift Jm' 
Ar>f. Aprflchr, vol. 41. p. 10, Fig. s, nor do I 
inelude the lat*- Deir el-B.ih.iri tY])e. 
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masks there was a gradual change from the Egyptian to the Greek style, 
and even in the second century many of the faces bear signs of their 
Egyptian descent. The later ones are more free and naturalistic than the 
earlier groups.®' But the paintings from the fij'st show an entire 
freedom from Egyptian influence, even when the rest of the figure is 
covered with the usual mythological scenes. The masks in fact derive from 
Egyptian, the panels from Greek art. Not long after the naturalistic style 
had been adopted in the modelling of the busts, the idea arose, probably in 
the Fayuin, of introducing a painted portrait in place of the mask. 
Some of the early portraits, perhaps the earliest of all, were on cloth,®^ 
and sometimes too the rest of the figure was painted on the outer wrapping 
of the mummy.®'^ This particular style of decoration survived into B3'zantine 
times."*'^ But the panel portraits soon came into regular use, to the exclusion 
in some places of all other forms of mummy-decoration. While the earh’ 
masks are tentative essays in an alien art, the style of the paintings from 
the very beginning is free ami finished and entirely Greek. These rapidly 
painted panels, no doubt for the most part mere commissions from the 
undertaker, '‘i are products of a highly developed art, put to an incongruous 
use. We may be sure that the style of which they furnish so many fine 
examples was no sudden innovation in Egypt. Wickhotf, indeed, who dates 
them to the age of Septimius Severus and argues that the whole 
group tails within one short period, claims them as illustrations of the 
reflex action of Roman art on the Greek East.'*® But the series can be 
traced back to a time when this so-called Roman art was only coming 
into existence in Rome itself. It is not in Rome but in Hellenized Egvjit 
that the origin of the style is to be looked for. Ebers was essentially 
right in calling the portraits Hellenistic. 

Ebers, however, did not meitn merely that they were to be classed as 
Helleui.''tic from the aesthetic point of view. He held that the series actually 
began in the second century b.c, that the best of them were painted in the 
Ptolemaic period, and though he admits that .some belong to the second century 
after Christ, he speaks of these as inferior works. But the reasons which he 
gives for his opinion are singularly feeble. He says in general terms that the 
style is too good and too realistic to be Roman, — which is merely prejudice. 
Wickhotf on the other hand, though mistaken about their date, compares 


" Similai'ly .some of tlie most Gu'i-k in style 
of the j^rave-reliefs from the Delta l emeteries 
helong to the latter half of the .second century : 
the order of development is not de.scribed 
coireLtly in my catalognu, ,,f tlie Tairo sculp- 
ture, p. xiv. 

Boicam, p. 17 ; Cairo Nos. 33214, 3326S ; 
Berlin catalogue, p. 351. 

Even when the head i- painted on an 
iii'crted panel, e.'j. Cairo No. 33217. 

E.ij. Cairo No. 33282, PL XLYIII. For 
other exanijdes from various perioils see Hilton 
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to do. 
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them very hap2tily vith Roman portraits of the first century a.d. In the 
next place it is proved by ancient records, ns Ebers sa>'s, that the Greeks in 
Egypt had adopted the custom of mummifying their dead by tlie second 
century B.C. But that by itself is no clue to the age of the portraits. 
All the evidence goes to show that Greek mummies were at first decorated 
entirely in the Egyptian manner.^" For instance there is nothing Greek 
about the mummy of Theodorioii in Cairo except the name and the inscrip- 
tion on the cotfin.^-' Again, there are among the portraits certain heads 
with what is apparently a hanging tuft of hair on the right side. This has 
been identified, jDerhajDS rightly, with the Egyptian side-lock. There would 
be nothing remarkable about it if the Iversons represented were children. 
But Ebers claims that one or two of them are grown-up men,^-’ and the only 
adults who wear the side-lock on Egyptian monuments are the princes of the 
royal family. So he elaborates a theory that these portraits may represent 
young men of good family who either were sons of the king’s avyyeveh or 
bad been pages at the Alexandrian court, ^aalXeioi TralSe?, and who may 
therefore have been permitted to wear the side-lock to a comparatively 
advanced age. This is offered as a serious argument that the portraits are 
Ptolemaic ! Lastly. Ebers points to certain portraits of young men wearing 
mantles of hyacinth-coloured purple and jewelled bands which are sujoposed 
to be sword-belts and which in three case.s out of four are hung over the 
right shoulder.'*^' He argues that these paintings must be Ptolemaic, for in 
Roman times nobody except the Emperor was allowed to wear purple of this 
particular shade and the Roman custom, unlike the Greek, was to wear the 
sword-belt over the lett shoulder. The latter statement is an error. On 
Roman monuments one often sees the belt fastened over the right shoulder 
and sometimes over the left.'*' There was certainly no fixed custom through- 
out the Empire. As regards the other point, the women’s dresses on the 
panel portraits are usually of purple, varying from lilac to dark violet, and in 
some cases the men wear a purple cloak.*- If anyone will take the trouble 
to jjick out the portraits (and also the plaster busts) *'* on which the drajsery 
is of the dark hyacinthine .shade, he will not discover a single one with 
any distinctively Ptolemaic trait, but he will find several which it is 


I’ui iiifi'niiatioii al.om Utot-iuak- i.i-im- 
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impossible to attribute to any period except the first and second centuries 
A.D.“® That being so, it is needless to inquire further whether this really was 
the Imperial puiq^le and what exactly was the scope of the law. Perhaps 
the other archaeologists who share the opinion of Ebers rely on some better 
arguments which have not come to my knowledge, but at present the 
question seems to me to stand thus. The external evidence, though not so 
conclusive as one would like, gives no support to the theory that the best 
portraits are Ptolemaic, but is altogether against it. Again, the internal 
details of the portraits themselves, while they contain nothing that is 
distinctively Ptolemaic, prove that a large part of the series (including much 
of the best work) is certaiul}’ of the Roman age. And if we look closely 
into those specimens which in themselves seem to bear no decisive indication 
of date, we find so many points of connexion with the undoubtedly Roman 
ones, they fall so naturally into place among the others, that we are forced 
to pronounce the whole series to be Roman. 

C. C. Edgai!. 

Cairo, 

” This is true (.‘ven of the four Jjovtiait^ selected hy Ei'ers. No. 6 for instance is cleauv 
an Antonine work. 



THE APOXYOMEXOS OF LYSIPPES. 


Ix tlie IMU-ulc Joiii'iuil for 1!JU3, while publisliiiig some heads of Apollo, 
I took occasion to express my doubts as to the expediency of hereafter taking 
the Apoxyonienos as the norm of the works of Lysqtpus. These views, how- 
ever. were not expressed in any detail, and occurring at the end of a paper 
devoted to other matters, have not attracted much attention from archaeolo- 
gists. The subject is of great importance, since if my contention be justified, 
much of the history of Greek sculpture in the fourth century will have to be 
reconsidered. Being still convinced of the justice of the view which I took 
two years ago, I feel bound to bring it forward in more detail and with a 
fuller statement of reason.s. 

Our knowledge of many of the sculptors of the fourth century, Praxiteles, 
Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus. and others, has been enormously enlarged 
■luring the last thirty years through our di.scovery of works proved b\^ 
documentary evidence to liave been eitlier actually executed by them, or at 
le;ist made under their direction. But in the case of Lysippus no such 
discovert' was made until tlio very important identification of the Agias 
at Delphi as a copy of a statue by this master. 

Hitherto we had been content to take the Apoxyomenos as the best 
iinlicatioii of Lysippic style ; and apparently few archaeologists realized how 
slender was the evidence on which its assignment to Lysippus was based. 
That assigument took place many years ago, when archaeological method 
was lax ; and it has not been subjected to sufficiently searching criticism. The 
only documentary evidence for it is to be found in the words of Pliny. Pliny 
mentions that one of the best known .statues of Lysippus was an athlete 
-craping himself with a strigil, deitrmgens sc. And he tells us how Lysippus 
introduced into sculpture a new canon of proportions, cajfita minora faciendo 
([iiam antirjui. corpora graciliora siccioraipie, jier quae proceritas signorum 
major videretur. The first of these statements does not greatly help u.-, 
as tlie motive of tlie strigil is rather common in Greek sculpture. It is the 
second statement whicli has impressed archaeologists. And certainly, any- 
one comparing the Apo.xyomeuos with the athlete.- of Polycleitus will see that 
ill it the head is smaller, the body slighter and more sinewy, the apparent 
height greater. But these features, though especially belougiug to Lysippus 
and his school, do not appertain to them e.xclusively. For example, the 
righting warriors of the ilausoleuni frieze possess these characteristics in as 
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marked a degree ns the Apoxyomenos. And no one attributes the Mausoleum 
frieze to Lysippus. It would seem then desirable not to treat the attribution 
of the Apoxyomenos to Lysippus as a settled question, but to consider it 
afresh, and in a broader light. So Dr. Klein ^ writes, ‘ a more thorough-going 
treatment of Lysippus in a monograph may greatly advantage us; and the 
time for it seems to have now arrived.’ 

I. — Tin: ciiid tlif Apji.ijOiiiiniiji. 

The opportunity for reconsideration is offered us by the discovery at 
Delphi of the group dedicated by Daochos, one figure of wliieh is now known 
to be a copy of a bronze statue by Lysippus representing Agias or Hagias, 
a noted athlete of the fifth century, and so a more or less ideal athletic type 
of that master. It is quite certain that it will be necessary in future to take 
the Agias, and probably other statues of the group, into account in speak- 
ing of the work of Lysippus. And here we come to a ditficiilty. For until 
M. Horaolle and his colleagues have fully published and commented upon 
the whole series of these statues we cannot treat of them in detail. We can 
but break ground for discussion.- 

I must, however, say a few words as to the claim of the Agias to be 
thoroughly Lysippic. I need not repeat the inscriptional evidence which 
shews that it is probably a contemporary version in marble of a bronze set 
up in Thessaly.-' That this replica was made by the master himself is most 
unlikely; he was pre-eminently a worker in bronze, not in marble. But there 
would be little point in setting »ip at Delphi a duplicate of the Thessalian 
group, unless it were a close imitation of it ; and at all events it is a work of 
the time and the school of Lysippus. It has claims to represent his style, 
which, if not conclusive, are far more weighty than those belonging to any 
other extant figure. 

M. Homolle sums up the case for regarding the statue at Delphi as a 
replica of the bronze of Pharsalus as follows,^ ‘ Le fait (the omission of 
proper support to the marble figure) marque avec (|uel lespect du modele 
la copie avait du etre faite, et (][u’on avait cherchc a en faire une repro- 
duction fidele, a en garder ras])ect, le rythme, et le style, au prix memo 
de difficultes, voire d’une imprudence technique. II prouve ijue la copie 
mth'ite notre confiance, c[u elle a une valeur documentaire, cju’elle pent, 
dans la niesure ou cela est possible, tenir lieu de I’original.’ This statement 
i.s, perhaps, a little too positive ; but yet we are obliged to attribute high 
documentary value to the Agias statue. 

Casts of the Agias and of the Apoxyomenos have stood side by side 
in the A.shmo'ean gallery ot casts for years. I have freipiently studied 


' Gesddehte th r ijncch. Ki'iist. ii. 273. forms Agias and Hagias seem ei[ually uorrect. 
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them, aloue and in cuni|iaiiv with pupils and culleaguos. And I lia\c 
reached the decided opinion that if the Agias is at all trustworthy as a 
copy of a Lvsippic bronze, tlien the Apoxyonieiios cannot, as it stands, be 
Lysippic. When placed side bv side, the two figures not only differ in 
work and in style, but they differ so markedly that they must belong to 
different authors ami to different periods/' This \iew, however, is one to 
which archaeologists at present are not inclined, ami I must set it forth with 
proper gi'ounds and reasons. 

There was one event in the history of Greek sculpture which over- 
shadows in importance all others. This event is the application to sculpture 
(d' the results of anatomical studv. Prof. Lange has some excellent observa- 
tions on this subject.'’ Before the Hellenistic age, the Greeks ‘knew the 
naked bodv, as one know’S one's native tongue. But no one had a clear 
conception of the causes of what took place : men knew not what it was that 
took place beneath the skin, and produced the undulations of surface. 
.Modern science will not by any means allow' that such an empirical 
knowledge of surface deserves the name of science. But what in the view of 
science is a low degree of development, must from the artistic point of view 
be regarded as not merely adequate, but in fact as far better and more 
successful than knowledge technically scientific.’ Lange proceeds to point 
out that it was first at the Museum of Alexandria, about B.r. 300, that 
liuman anatomy was seriously studied by such masters as Herophilus and 
Erasistratus. It was said in later times of Herophilus that lie dissected 
(iOO corpses. A historian of anatomy writes ‘ The sjDecial branch of 
anatomy which at this period was founded, and advanced with rapid 
steps, was myology fstudy of muscle , which had hitherto been unknown: 
it was now cultivated to such a degree that most of the muscles were known 
to the pliysicians of tlie school of Alexandria.’ ' 

This growing knowledge of anatomy soon reacted on the art of 
.''Culpture, with the final results which are obvious to u.s in such works as the 
Fighter of Agasias in the Louvre, or the Laocoon. These works are far 
indeed from tlie simplicity of the early’ Greek sculptor, who was content to 
see what offered itself to the eye. They are learned works, of great 
technical pjerfection, whicli have almost the appearance of anatomical models. 
The elastic .skin no longer hides the working of the muscles beneatli, but 
they are exhibited in all their connexions and ramifications in a state of 
tension. 

The introduction of the study of anatomy, then, is the great dividing- 
event in the history' of ancient sculpture. Of course many works made after 
Ji.C. 30U are not especially anatomical, proceeding on earlier lines. But it 

*' Di. AiHrluiiij; in hi" C'ffnhjtjuf of the ruft- statm.*'' "Mk- by 
i-ria i>. 87 ;, ''.lys that the A^Mas *' Btc m' o^chlirhc ii dcr 

tigiirc 'o}b'r> the t analogic'* iu st^leto der Kirn^ty ii. Tlieil, |>. 3P. 

the A['OX\oineitO'.' I think that " Lauth. H.stoirc d- V AHofoniic, 1815, 
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may fairly be said to be impossible that a work of the period before 300 
should shew clear traces of anatomical study. If so, no statue of this 
tendency can be a faithful copy of a work of Lysippus. 

If, then, we consider the two statues which have most direct claim to be 
Lysippic, the Agias and the Apoxyomenos, we shall at once see that the 




Fio. 1 . — Foot of Aposyomexos. 


Agias is on the earlier side of this great dividing line, and the Apoxyomenos 
on the later side. The conclusion seems to me obvious and inevitable, that 
the Agias and not the Apoxyomenos is a trustworthy guide to Lysippic 
style. 



Fig. 2. — Foot of Agi.ys. 


Ex ijcdc Henulem. Let anyone carefully compare the foot of the 
Apoxyomenos (Fig. 1)« with the feet of statues belonging in origin to the 
toLiith century, the Hermes of Praxiteles or other Praxitelean statues, the 
Meleager of the Vatican, the Agias (Fig. 2).^ He will find it to be quite of 


Fioiii a cast. 
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another type, long, lean, sinewy, all skin anJ bone and tendon, without fle.sh 
to soften the transition. Then let the same foot be compared with that of 
the Fiohter of Abasias ; the two will be found to belong to the same class, 
though the Agasias statue is somewhat more e-xtreme. And what is true of 
the foot is true of all parts of the body. Sir Charles Newton, who was in 
the habit of examining Greek .statues with some of the best judges, besides 
being a skilled judge himself, used to say of the Apoxyomenos that it was a 
man skinned; and that is certainly the impression which its learned and 
elaborate technique leaves ou the student. 

I must not. however, be supposed to say that the Apoxyomenos is a 
purely naturalistic work. On the contrary it coiitaliis two elements not ea.sy 
to reconcile, a striving to embody' academic rule or tradition and an attempt 
at anatomic correctness. To the first of these elements archaeologists have 
done justice : it has been recognized tliat the statue represents a distinctive 



Kio, 3. — tV.M'i' (»p AriiXYiiMi'.Sii.-'. 


school, and is intended to embody a canon of ])roportious. And archaeo- 
logists have been ijuite I'ight in ideiitityiiig it.s school as that of Argos and 
l^icyon. Among other tletaii.s tlie rem.ukable emphasis laid on the muscle 
just above the knee, wldi.li Micliaelis li.as pointed out as a mark of the school 
of Polycleitu.s, confirms tins view. But the second element is not less 
prominent. I would cite the tieatmeut of two pmrts of the body iii 
particular, as ex.'imjiles. 

On the trout ot the left thigh of the Apoxyomenos there is a tiiaiigular 
depression betwi eii the mu.-'cle.s called teii.sor fasciae and sartorius Fig. 3).'' 
There is also a uiaiked di\ision between the geuielli muscles in the calf of 
the light leg at bottom. I have not tound these points, which are anatomic- 
ally correct, thu-; noticed in works of the tiftli or fourth centuries. Botli aie 
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notable in the Agasias figure. Xo doubt a minute observation of a model 
with bighl}' developed muscles and no fat might enable any sculptor to 
observe these points: I have seen photographs from the living bod}' in 
which both are clear, But Greek sculptors, even in the fourth century, 
preferred to cover the working of the muscles with a layer of flesh. In such 
emphasis on exact points of muscular structure as we find in the Apoxyo- 
menos, we may notice a different spirit, and the infiuence of anatomic study, 
of myology. Again, in the side above the hip we may notice a treatment of 
the obliquus externus muscle (piite different from that of the Agias (Fig. 4).^*^ 
Indeed we may say that the way in which the upper part of the body is 
joined to the hips is quite different from anything to which we are accustomed 
in fourth century statues : the result being to give the body a swing and a 
motion which are very notable. 



Fio, i. — Wai.st of Agivs. 

Of the influence of an anatomical school, as well as of the swing and 
motion in the Apoxyomenos, the Agias shews no trace. 

While the general proportions of the two figures as regards length of 
lines are not dissimilar, the Apo.xyomenos being the slighter of the two, in 
the treatment of surface and of muscle the two statues differ fundamentally. 
We find in fact between the Agias and the Apoxyomenos exactly the 
development of which Lange, in the passage already cited, has written. 
The man who made the Agias, like Praxiteles and other fourth century 
sculptors, copied what was visible on the surface of male bodies not 
exceptionally trained, but exceptionally beautiful. The man who made 
the Apo.xyomenos, though he was academic in style, yet knew what lies 
beneath the surtace of the body ; and this knowledge in some cases, 
though not in all, guided his hand, perhaps without his recognizing 
the fact. 
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I am aware that this is dangerous ground wliereou to dogmatize. 
In Greek sculpture, in spite of its general regularity, there are abnormal 
phenomena here and thei’e. Occasionally, at all periods, we may find 
striking bits of naturalism scarcely consistent with their surroundings. 
For example, in the Nfitional Museum at Athens, there is an archaic 
niiile figure, the work of the knees and shins of wliich is wonderfully 
detailed. In the middle of the fourth century it is possible to find 
figures which have a certain anatomical appearance. Tlie most remark- 
able instances known to me are some of the men and some ot the 
horses in the Amazon frieze of the Mausoleum.^- But the.se figures, 
though the muscles and veins are very prominent, do not seem t(3 me to 
be .so correct in detail as to indicate any anatomical study ; the oppo'ite 
is rather true of them. 

We must, however, see whether there is any e.Ktant evidence to be 
gaiired from statues, as to the treatment of limb and muscle by Lysiitpus. 
It has been not uncommon to find such evidence in a statue of the resting 
Herakles in the Pitli Gallery at Florence, on the basis of which is the 
inscription Xvalinrov epyov. It has sometimes been assumed that the 
inscription guarantees this work as an exact copy of a Herakles of Lysippus. 
This, however, would certainly not be a legitimate assumption, were the 
antiquity of the inscription beyond di.spute, which it is not. And as the 
head upon the statue is a portrait of Commodus,^* the notion that we have 
an exact copy is eviilently fanciful. The statue belongs to a large class, of 
which the best known example is the Herakles Farnese at Naples, made by 
the sculptor Glycon. The.se figures differ among themselves in a marked 
degree in work and style, and them is notje but internal evidence as to 
whicli is nearest to Lysippus. I should grant as a probability, though not 
as a certainty, that Ly.sippus made a Herakles in this attitude; but in fact, 
as Ini" been more than i.)nce pointed (jut, the attitude goe.s back beyond 
Lysippus to the fifth century.’’’ None of the coi^ies throws any light on the 
detailed treatment of surface by Ly-ippus. The Herakles who has 
strongest claim to ,i Lysippic chai-acter is the young Herakles in the 
Lansdowne Gallery, the close likeness of which both in pose and detail to 
tlie Agias has already been pointed ijut in this jouinal.’'' and is obvious to 
everyone who compares casts or uood photographs of the two. Yet of 
rsturse Lysippus did not confine himself to one type of Herakles; and he 
probably represented the hero, as he did Alexander, at various periods of 
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life. Of the bearded heads of Herakles, the fiaest is that in the British 
Museum/^ and it may in essentials go back to a Lysippic original. The 
bearded statues of the standiug Herakles, figured by Mahler in the work 
already cited (pages 145 and 147), are probably nearer to the style of 
Lysippus than is the statue of Glycon. 

We possess, in the reliefs which adorned the basis of the statue of 
Pulydamas at Olympia by Lysippus,^® what ought to be very valuable 



Fig. 5. — Head of Agias. 

material for determining his style. These reliefs, though not of course by 
the Master himself, belong to his school. The reliefs from Mantinea, whicli 
in a similar way represent the school of Praxiteles, no doubt are of great 
value in the consideration of the work of Praxiteles. But unfortunately the 
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Pulydamas reliefs are so greatly damaged, that they are almost worthless for 
any such purpose. Dr. Treu ventures on the observation that the legs of 
Pulydamas in the ce&tral relief, which represents him carrying on his 
shoulders a vanquished antagonist, are thin and sinewy. The figure of the 
seated Persian king is majestic and dignified. Further than this we are 
scarcely able to go. 

It would thus seem that the definite evidence for the treatment of the 
human body by Lysippus, outside the monument of Daochus, is but slight. 



Fifi, 6 . — Head of Afoxyomexus. 


Turning from the body to the head of the Agias and the Apoxyomenos, 
we reach similar results. The head of the Agias (Fig. 5) is strangely 
formed, with low forehead and small occiput ; but in the treatment of 
forehead, eye, and mouth, one may trace some resemblance to the Tegeau 
heads, a resemblance which seems to shew, at all events, contem- 
poraneousness. And it is by no means inconsistent with what Plutarch tells 
us as to the success of Lysippus in representing the manly and leonine air of 
Alexander. To this subject we must presently return. The hair of tlie 
statue does not, it must be confessed, shew much of the distinction and 
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expressiveness which belong to the hair of some Lysippic heads. It is in 
fact only sketched out. But we must remember two things : first, that a 
very simple form of hair is appropriate to a pancratiast, and second, that in 
the copying of bronze in marble scarcely any part of the figure would suffer 
so much as the hair. 

For a more precise and detailed description of this head, the reader must 
turn to the paper of M. Homolle,-® who, in concluding, speaks of ‘ les 
differences profondes qui existent entre la tete d’Agias et celle de 
I’Apo.xyomenos, et qui, au milieu de beaucoup d’autres ressemblances, 
pourraient faire hesiter sur la commune origine des deux oeuvres.’ I 
think that anyone who compares our figures, 5 and 6, will agree with this. 

It is a curious proof how the attribution of the Apoxyomenos to 
Lysippus has blinded the eyes of archaeologists, that the head of that 
statue (Fig. 6)-^ has been taken as an index of his representations of the 
male head. This head is in fact of early Hellenistic type, and its want of 
expression stands in marked contradiction to what Plutarch tells us about 
Lysippus. From the testimony of ancient writers we learn that the works of 
Lysippus were of a stormy, expressive, and idealizing character. But we 
throw all this testimony aside, because we are determined to judge Lysippus 
by the Apoxyomenos. It has indeed become quite the custom to speak of 
Lysippus as in style somewhat superficial and inexpressive. These phrases 
may apply to the author of the Apoxyomenos. But to apply them to 
Lysippus is to run counter to the most definite statements of ancient 
writers. 

We owe to the wide knowledge of Professor Furtwangler the observation 
that the head of the Apoxyomenos is the earliest young head in which the 
marked furrow in the forehead, usual in works of the fourth century, is 
replaced by a wrinkle.-- It is true that in the heads of the Olympian 
pediments and the Parthenon metopes the horizontal wrinkle is quite 
usual; but this is very different, quite superficial; the wrinkle of the 
Apoxyomenos strikes one as something new and something decidedly post- 
Praxitelean, 

11. — The Date of Lysippus. 

Probably some archaeologists may be disposed to allow a consider- 
able difference in date between the Agias and the Apoxyomenos, but may 
yet hold that both may go back to Lysippus, the one statue representing the 
work of his' youth, the other of his maturity or old age. In oi'der to meet 
this objection, I must consider w'hat is really the date of Lysippus. Canina 
saw no great difficulty in attiibuting the Apoxyomenos even to the time 
of Polycleitus. But the perception of its true period and character has 
gradually dawned on archaeologists. And the result has been a curious one : 
it has been a gradual pushing of Lysippus from his proper place in the 
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history of Greek art. Archaeologists couLl not separate him from the 
Apoxyomenos, and so had to bring him down to a later and later period. 

Thus there has arisen an increasing tendency to consider Lysippus as a 
far younger contemporary of Scopas and Praxiteles. Recently it has become 
not unusual to make his period the latter half of the fourth century ; while 
Scopas and Praxiteles are placed in the middle of that century. When 
however we try to throw into perspective the evidence on which this view 
is based, discriminating between what is really trustworthy and what has 
little value, we shall find that it does not really support the current view. 

To begin with Sco'pas. His date can only be fixed by that of the 
Mausoleum, about b.c. 3.50, and that of the later temple of Ephesus, during 
the earlier life-time of Alexander the Great. His work on the temple of 
Athena at Tegea has usually been placed much earlier than the time of 
the Mausoleum. The old temple was destroyed about B.c. 394, and it is 
presumed that it was shortly afterwards rebuilt under the direction of 
Scopas. But for the time of this rebuilding there is no documentary or 
inscriptional evidence, and if we go by the evidence of the remains them- 
selves, a later date than B.c. 390 would suggest itself. M. Mendel in the 
Ihdktin -•* observes that though the architectural decoration of the temple 
lecalls that of the Erechtheium it is decidedly later, and resembles rather' 
that of the great temples of Asia of the middle of the fourth century, 
or even of the Sarcophagus of Alexander. In regard to the sculpture also. 
It is not easy to place it forty years earlier than that of the Mausoleum. 
It would naturally suggest itself that the new temple at Tegea was built 
just at the time, about 370-300 B.C., when so much temple building was 
going on in Peloponnesus, at Messene, Megalopoli.s, and other places. It 
Would thus seem probable that the sculptural career of Scopas did not begin 
so early us is usually supposed. To the main argument of the present 
paper, this is a i(uestion of very small importance; but it is worth while 
in passing to ([uestion the view which makes Scopas precede Lysippus by a 
generation. 

The date of Pliny for /Vu.- itdes, B.c. 301, is perhaps that of the 
Aphrodite ot Cuidu.s. Pliny’s date for his sons, not a trustworthy date, as 
tlieir names do not come first in the list, is B.c. 29G, the same date as that 
of the .sons of Lysippus. M. S. Reinach gives the Hermes with the child 
Dionysus to B.C. 303, Prof Furtwiingler to B.C. 343. We have in fact little 
evidence for the date of Praxiteles beyond the statement of Pliny, and the 
internal evidence of extant statues. The most recent writer on Praxiteles, 
M. Pel rot, thinks that he was born about B.c. 390. 

Li/sijiju's date in Pliny is simply taken from the floruit of Alexander the 
< neat. It is B.C. 323. This may possibly be the date of a noted portrait of 
Alexander by Lysippus, though as Alexander was then campiaigning in "Eactria, 
no portrait of him, in the strict .sense of the word, could be made at that time. 
\Ve are hnwever told that Lysippus made many statues of Alexander from 
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hi.s boyhood onwards, which will take us back to the middle of the centur}'. 
The connexion of the name of Lysippus in the well-known story with that 
of Eupompus the painter seems to take us further back still. Eupompus 
belongs to the latter part of the fifth and the early part of the fourth 
century; and if Lysippus even in his youth was contemporary with 
Eupompus, he cannot have been born much later than B.c. 400. However, 
of course not much serious weight can be attached to these anecdotes about 
sculptors.-^ More important is the date given us by the Lysippic portrait 
of Troilus mentioned by Pausanias.-^ Pausanias tells us that Troilus while 
Hellanodikes won two victories, one with grown horses and one with colts, in 
01. 102, B.c. 372; and that Lysippus executed his .statue. The lower part 
of the base of this statue, on which the artist’s name probably appeared, has 
been lost; but the epigram is still extant in which Troilus says that he 
won with iTTTTot ad\o(f>6poL and then with "inroi. This has been 

construed as meaning that Troilus was victorious in B.c. 372 and then again 
in the next Olympiad, B.c. 368. But Pausanias says distinctly that both 
victories were won in a year, and seems to me to bear that interpreta- 

tion, and that interpretation only. It is clear then that the two victories of 
Troilus were both won in B.c. 372. And the lettering of the epigram furnishes 
satisfactory proof that the statue was erected at once. Mr. M. N. Tod, whom 
I have consulted on the epigraphic point, observes that the forms of the 
letters, taken with the use of O for OY, would seem to give a date somewhere 
between B.c. 400 and 360. The forms indeed are much like those of the 
inscription in Loewy, No. 102, in regard to which Loewy remarks, ‘Schrift- 
charaktev und Orthographie (o = OY) der ersten Zeit nach Euklid.’ Thus 
there is no reason for rejecting the natural view, that the statue of Troilus 
was set up soon after B.c. 372. 

The contrary has been maintained by high authority; but the reason 
probably is the difficulty of assigning so early a date to a work of Lysippus, 
and this reason falls away if we divide the sculptor from the Apoxyomenos. 
It would seem then that Lysippus was at work quite as early as Praxiteles, 
and very possibly as early as Scopas. He was strictly their contemporary. 
On the other hand, he would certainly seem to have outlived them, since he 
worked for Alexander and his generals, while we do not hear that Scopas 
and Praxiteles undertook commissions for these. His latest works take us 
down at all events to B.c. 320. At that time he may well have been about 
70; and the lives of Titian and Michael Angelo and Watts prove that a man 
may do remarkable work at that age. 

There is some evidence for work by Lysippus at a later date than 
B.c. 320. And if he were born, as seems probable, about B.c. 390, he may 
well have accepted commissions, to be executed mainly by his pupils, for 
several years after 320. But at the same time we may observe that the 
proofs that this was the case are of a flimsv character. 

The story luentioued seems to lie v'ouched tale.s of the kind, 
for by Duris who i.s almost a contemporary ; it vi. 1, 4 : ef. Loewy, Insair. 'jriech. BiJd- 
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Tlie great bronze group at Delphi by Leochares and Lysippus -which 
represented the lion hunt of Alexander and Craterus has become more of a 
reality to us since the base of it -with the inscription has been discovered at 
Delphir*" This inscription states that the work was vowed by Craterus and 
dedicated by his son. Craterus fell in battle in E.c. 321. The most natural 
and simple supposition is that the work by Leochares and Lysippus was 
already begun but not completed when Craterus was slain. 

As to the other inscribed base by Lysippus,-' Loewy has shewn .so many 
ambiguities to inhere in its dating, that we need not here discuss it. 

Pausanias-- tells us of a certain Cheilon. to whom on account of his 
gallant death in a battle, a statue was set up at Olympia by the Achaeans. 
This statue was by Lysippus, and from this fact Pausanias infers that Cheilon 
must have fallen either at Chaeroneia (b.o. 338) or before Lamia (b.c. 822). 
Pausanias judges justly: these -were the two occasions during the life- 
time of Lysippus, when the Achaeans took part in an important war. And 
both of these dates fall within his working-time, as I would fix it. 

Mention must however be made of one or two items of evidence which 


seem to indicate a later date. There is the well-known inscription copied in 
the Vatican by* Pietro Sabino,-** k.€Xei//to 9 /3acriXeu?, Avanriro^ sTrolei, which 
has been supposed to shew that Lysippus made a portrait of Seleucus after 
lie had taken the kingly title in B.c. 306. But we have only to suppose that 
the word /SacrAeu? was (naturally enough) added by the Roman copyist, to 
destroy the special bearing of this inscription. That Lysippus should have, 
either before or after the death of Alexander, made a portrait of his trusted 
officer Seleucus, as of Craterus and many others, is likely enough. As to 
the story in Athenaeus which connects the name of Lysippus with the 
foundation of Cassandreia in B.c. 316, it need not be taken seriously. 

There is thus no serious evidence for works of Lysippus of a later date 
than about B.(,'. 320. It is convenient in histories of sculpture to place hinr 
in a later chapter than Pi-axiteles and Scopas. But he seems during all the 
earlier part of his lite to have been strictly their contemporary: very probablv 
all -v^ere boin early in the fourth century', though Scopas might have been 
born rn the fifth. On the other hand it can scarcely be doubted that 
ysrppus orUli\ed the other two. The number of his works, and his 
connexron wrth the generals of Alexander, prove this. Yet this fact is not 
of gr-eat mrportance in regard to his style. For it is very unusual for a great 
artist seriously to alter his method of working in his old age. By B c 340 
or thereabouts he would have fully formed his style ; and after that so busily 
tictne a man A\ould scarcely cliano^e it. 

It is the more irnportant to point out the contemporaneity of the three 
great masters of the fourth century, because it has of late become somethinc. 
of a fashion to insist on the influence of Scopas on Lysippus. Such influence 
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there would naturally be : great contemporary artists usually exercise 
some influence on one another, whether in the way of attraction or repulsion. 
That there were points of strong likeness between the two sculptors is 
becoming more and more evident ; but we are as yet scarcely in a position to 
say which was the leading spirit. And if, as is likely, Scopas influenced 
Lysippus, it is also likely that Lysippus in turn influenced Scopas. 

If then the range of Lysippus’ works stretches from B.c. 372 to 320, it 
cannot be maintained that the Agias statue represents his earliest work. 
For in that case, when the group of Daochos was executed, in B.c. 339-331,“® 
he was decidedly over fifty years of age. He can hardly, after that, have so 
far changed his style as to produce a statue so difterent from the Agias as is 
the Apoxyoinenos. After sixty, very few painters or sculptors have radically 
altered their style : and in the case of Lysippus we must not, without good 
grounds, assume such a change. 

It will be observed that the position which I am criticising is the view 
that the Apoxyoinenos, though confessedly a work of the Roman age, and a 
copy in marble of an original in bronze, yet faithfully reproduces a lost work 
of Lysippus, and may be considered in all its details as the type of his style. 
It is however evidently possible to hold a somewhat different view,®i that 
the Roman copyist, while preserving the general type and attitude of the 
Lysippic statue, has in some degree modernized the anatomy. In support of 
this theory, there has been cited a torso at Athens of a figure in the same 
attitude as the Apoxyoinenos, but treated in a much simpler and drier 
style. This might very well be taken, and in fact has been taken, to prove 
that the most striking features of the Apoxyoinenos are due to some artist of 
the Xeo-Attic School, some such master tis Glycon or Cleomenes. I must at 
once allow that those who adopt this view are thereby shielded from such 
parts of the preceding argument as have reference to the detailed and 
anatomic character of the surface of the Apoxyoinenos. My polemic has 
been directed against taking the Apoxyoinenos, it -sh'/nG, as an index of the 
style of Lysippus. This is what has been commonly done by archaeologists ; 
and it is against this that I appeal. If it be held that the statue, as it stands, 
only bears the same relation to a bronze original by Lysippus as the Herakles 
of Glycon bears to a possible Lysippic Herakles, then we have a view which 
is much more reasonable, and much more defensible. 

At the same time, it appears that there are still some features in the 
Apoxyoinenos for which this theory does not well account. It is not only the 
surface of the Apoxyomenos which is later in character than the age of 
Alexander, but also the whole build of the figure and its composition. On 
this subject Prof. Loewy has some good remarks. He obsei ves that the author 
of the Apoxyomenos (whom he naturally calls Lysippus) was the first of 
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Greek sculptors to compose works really ia three dimensions. ' In the 
naturalistic rounding of his figure, many aspects pass undistinguishably into 
one another ; he exercises in the front view full freedom of foreshortening, not 
only of the trunk, which bends in various directions, but of the whole figure, 
arms and legs stretching boldly into the void. With this, comjjlete success is 
secured in dealing with the round."" But this freedom from the use of only two 
planes certainly does not belong to the contemporaries of Lysippus ; and it 
seems clear that it is a mark of the age of expansion after Alexander the Great. 
And this feature cannot, like the peculiarities of the surface, be abstracted 
from the statue, which is full of ease and motion, one aspect of it fitting in with 
another. I am therefore much more inclined to think that the statue, as it 
stands, is a faiil}’ correct reproduction of a Greek original of a time somewhat 
later than Lysippus. Of this view I will say more in the final section. 


III . — Ancient Critics on Lysipj)v.s. 

I must briefly speak of the statements of ancient writers in regard to 
the style of Lysippus."^ Such statements are usually of a very superficial 
character ; but we cannot neglect them, more especially as Lysippus lived 
just before the rise of the literary school of Alexandria, and was naturally 
the subject of much criticism. 

I have already touched on the chief of these statements, that Lysippus 
introduced changes into the recognized proportions of the human body. 
This assertion is doubtless based on fact. But other assertions, and more 
especially such as seem to imply that Lysippus was a naturalistic sculptor, 
recpiire a further and a more sceptical investigation. For example we have 
the assertion of Quintilian ‘ Ad veritatem Lysippurn ac Praxitelem accessisse 
optime affirmant.’ We cannot believe Quintilian if he means by this 
that Lysippus was a realist in the modern sense of the word, closer to 
unimproved nature. In Quintilian, Praxiteles is coupled with Lysippus, 
and how little of a realist Praxiteles was, we all know. Of cour.se 
through the whole history of ancient art down to its decline there went a 
careful study of nature, so that in some respects sculpture may be said to 
have moved nearer to life. But there were other tendencies, quite as strong, 
which preserved its ideal character. It is probable that great sculptors never 
fully realize how much of themselves and of current ideas they put into their 
works. Often idealists are quite convinced that they are onl}' following nature ; 
what they add to nature they add unconsciously, and because they cannot 
help it. 

On the whole, the ancient testimony as to Lysippus establishes his ideal 
character. The man who represented Alexander to his own satisfaction, and 
laid stress upon his leonine and manly air would not be a realist. A Crofn- 
well might tell a painter to copy his scars and wrinkles : but Alexander was 
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of quite aiiotLer type, and tlie main object of bis ambition was to rise above 
the ordinary human level. 

There is a story that Lysippus was induced by a saying of the painter 
Eujrompus to take nature rather than any master as his guide. But to 
this story, as I have already observed, little value attaches. In fact the oppo- 
site tendency, the academic, is insisted on by better authority. Cicero says 
that Lysippus spoke of the Doryphoros as his master, and Pliny says that he 
paid great attention to the theory of proportion. 

Pliny also records that Lysippus excelled ‘ capillum exprimendo.’ Now 
of all parts of the body the hair least admits of naturalistic treatment, since 
its forms are constantly varying, and anything but plastic. But on the other 
hand the hair can be used to give character and expression to a head. In 
portraits of the earlj’ Hellenistic age of philosophers and the like, the hair 
and beard are treated with great skill, and used to give character. Probably 
Lysippus excelled in this matter, which had been neglected by his prede- 
cessors and even his contemporaries. The hair is a very noteworth}' feature 
in such heads as the Zeus of Otricoli, the bearded Herakles of the 
British Museum, and the Poseidon of the Lateran, all of which may be more 
or less Lysippic. In portraits of Alexander, as we shall see in the next 
section, the hair is usually treated with expression. On the other hand the 
hair of the Apoxyomenos, though worked out with some care, is decidedly 
wanting in character and expressiveness. 

Another statement of Pliny is that Lysippus shewed great vigour in 
detail : ‘ argutiae custoditae in minumis quoque rebus.’ But argutiae does 
not in the least imply minute accuracy or naturalism in the rendering of 
detail ; it implies animation or vividness throughout, much the same thing as 
Propertius means when he speaks of the ‘ animosa signa ’ of Lysippus. 
Animation seems to have been as striking a feature in Lysippus’ statues as in 
those of his contemporary Scopas. 

Finally we have in Pliny the reported statement of Lysippus himself, 
that his predecessors depicted men quales essent, while he depicted them 
quales viderentur esse. Few passages have lent themselves to more 
discussion than this. Some archaeologists have regarded it as an affirmation 
of the impressionist character of Lysippic art ; some as a statement of his 
allowance for perspective ; some as a declaration of his idealism. It would 
take too much space if I endeavoured to discuss this passage in detail ; I will 
only briefly indicate my own view, which is that the passage must not be 
considered in isolation, but in connexion with other art-criticisms of Greek 
writers. We may fairly trace back most of these to some germ in the Poetics 
of Aristotle, who may be said to have set criticism going, and who formulated 
those phrases about ethos and pathos, idealism and naturalism, which formed 
the stock in trade of lesser men. In the Poetiesp Sophocles is made to 
say that he represented men otons Set troielv, while Euripides represented 
them oloi elaiv. Here it can scarcely be doubted that Sophocles is meant to 
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contrast liis own ideality with the comparative realism of Euripides. I am 
disposed to think that under the Pliuian phrase, cpiales viderentur esse, there 
lurks some Greek e.vpression to the effect that Lysippus also was an idealist. 
The words o'lov<; eoiicev elvai have been suggested as the phrase which Pliny 
has misrendered, and the suggestion is at all events ingenious. At the same 
time the view that he claimed to have introduced more perspective into sculpture 
has much in its favour. In any case, to escape from an interminable 
discussion, I think it clear that whatever Lysippus may assert in regard to 
his own style, he at all events declares that it differs from that of his 
piedecessors, in that he does not represent men just as they stand. Whether 
his improvement consisted in introducing a better canon of proportions, or in 
treating details in a more characteristic way, it is less easy to say. But he 
Certainly disclaims realism. 

In the interpretation then of statements of ancient writers, as in the 
([uestion of date, the attribution of the Apoxyomenos to Lysippus has 
been a misleading light, and interfered with tlieir natural rendering. 
Archaeologists have found an affirmation of the naturalism of Lysippus 
in passages wliich do not bear that meaning. 


IV. — Ii/sippi'-i add Aldxaiidtd. 

We now reach my next contention, which is, that the whole question of 
the portraiture of Ale.xander the Great has been confused, and drawn, so to 
speak, out of focus, by the inference of the Apoxyomenos. We have had two 
great monographs upon the portraits of Alexander, by Koepp and by 
.Sclireiber,-^'-' both containing much learning and written with ability, which 
liave for this reason fallen short of success. The still more recent work of 
Bernoulli, on the other hand, being less dominated by a theory, avoids most 
of the mistaken conclusions into which this ignis futaiis has led many able 
arehaeologi.sts. The whole historv of this investigation is an illustration of the 
danger of piling fresh theories upon a theory whicli is at the time accepted, 
but is liable to be called in (juestion. The only safe ground for a theoiy 
is positive or documentary evidence ; and if it is allowable and necessary 
sometimes to admit as working hypotheses views which have only a moderate 
<lugree of probability, it is essential that their doubtful character should be 
always kept in mind, and that no attempt should he made to use them 
as supports tor further .speculative constructions. One is reminded of what 
has sometimes happened in English building. The Norman builder has 
.sometimes built a low wall on a small but sufficient foundation. A 
subsequent builder lias sometimes raised the height of the wall without 
examining that foundation, and as a result the whole has collapsed. 

A current misconception, piled upon the top of those already mentioned, 

'■ F. Koej'p, Uehcr das Bildiiiss Alcaxiiders Beinoulli, Die ci-hnUcued DarskUiinijea Alcx- 
des Jivssen, 1892: T. .Srlntibi-r, Studim uchcr andxi-i des ijrosscn, 1905. 
dr(s Bihhiiss Ah.xaiid' I's d»js 1903: 
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proceeds from a supposed likeness between the bead of the Airoxyomenos 
and the Azara head of Alexander in the Louvre to deduce the conclusion 
that this Azara head is Lysippic, and in fact preserves for us a copy of one 
of the most noted of the Lysippic portraits of Alexander, the Alexander with 
the spear. To begin with, the likeness between the two heads is but 
superficial, and is no safe basis for a theory.'’" And further it seems to me 
extraordinary that anyone who has read the passage in Plutarch as to 
Lysippus’ portraits of Alexander can find a copy of one of them in so 



Fio. 7. — Azac-V He-\d of Alexander. 


miserable and characterless a work of art as the Azara portrait. ‘ Lysippus 
alone,’ says Plutarch, ‘ incorporated the character of Alexander in bronze and 
gave his body its indwelling valour ; others, wishing to render the bend of 
his neck, and the melting look of his ej’es, failed to preserve what in him 
was manly and leonine.’ Plutarch further says that Lysippus represented 


Bernoulli observes that the points of ness. Die crJudteiieii Durstdlungcn Ahxandcrs, 
ditt'eience aie moie notable than those of like- p. 24, ef. Figs, ti (above) and 7. 
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Alexander as gazing up towards the sky with proud and presumptuous air. 
"What of all this is there in the dull Azara portrait ? (Fig. 7 ).'^® 

But it has been maintained that we have a definite reason for 
connecting the Azara head with Lysippus because it resembles the head ot 
a small bronze figure which may reasonably be regarded as a reduction of 
Lysippus’ Alexander with the spear.-’® This bronze is figured by Schreiber.^® 
It comes from Egypt. I would readily allow that this statuette may well be 
a reminiscence of one of the Lysippic portraits of Alexander ; but it is not 
legitimate in such a case to assume that it is a close copy of the statue. 
And I agree with Bernoulli that the minuteness of the head of the statuette, 
and the oxidation which it has undergone, make it a very unsound basis for 
any theory. What is cpiite clear is that the Azara head could not be placed 
upon anv such statue as Plutarch describes without incongruity. 

r venture to think that the whole question of the portraiture of 
Alexander has been placed on a false basis through what may be termed a 
mistake in psychology. Archaeologists have been misled by the tendencies 
of modern art, and have not clearly seen how much there is in ancient 
portraiture of idea and belief, in proportion to visible fact. They underrate 
the extreme idealism of fourth century art. The attempt to recover the 
actual traits of the Macedonian hero, as they might appear in a photograph, 
is a hopeless quest. No one at the time looked at Alexander with the cold 
and critical eyes of science. All that we can hope to recover is the mental, 
rather than the visual, images which those about Alexander formed of him. 
Difterent sculptors, we are told, formed different types of the hero, each 
tloubtless according to the formed style of his art. Foremost among them 
stood Leochares and Lysippus. Alexander preferred the Lysippic rendering 
of himself because he discerned in the art of Lysippus a kinship to his own 
manly and aident nature. Some of the sculptural types of Alexander we 
may hope to identify amid the numerous extant statues and statuettes which 
are more or less intended to represent the great king. We can throw them 
into classes. But we shall scarcely be able to say how nearly they resemble 
the hero whom they portrav. 

In fact in portraiture, as in the representation of limb and muscle, the 
turning point came about the year n.c. 3U0. Every one who is accustomed 
to dealing with Greek coins knows that we do not find oir them strongly 
marked and naturalistic portraits until the third century. In sculpture the 
same thing holds. The break comes between such a portrait as that of 
Hophocles of the time of Lycurgus (b.c. 337 — 323) with its noble ideality, 
and such a portrait as that of Demosthenes of the time of Polyeuctus 
(b.c. 280;, which combines this idealism with a closer approach to fact and 
history. 

I do not think that we can yet venture to select one among the marry 
jiortraits of Ale.xander which have come down to us as definitelv Lysippic ; 


’ From a cast, l./aU et Os;,-. e4. 

Tli:-- 'tatue is iiuntioned l>_v Plutarc-li, De *' PI. VI. of his work. 
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but the direction in which we should look is not towards the Azara head,“ 
but rather towards the portrait on the coins of Lysimachus (Fig. 8)/- and 
the head of Alexander in the British ifuseuni (Fig. 9). These have indeed 
no kinship with the head of the Apoxyomenos ; but they have a sort of 
coiisinship to the head of Agias, and they correspond far better with the 
words of Plutarch. 

We may put the matter broadly thus: the coins of Lysimachus give 
us the traditional portrait of Alexander as his younger contemporaries 
thought of him. And this popular conception would certainly be embodied 
in the portraits of Lysippus. There is a strong likeness between the coins 
and the British Museum head ; but none between them and the Azara head. 
It follows that the British Museum head is nearer to Lysippus; and it 
conforms to the passage of Plutarch. At first sight it strikes one as Scopaic, 
that is to say, like the Tegea heads ; but taking the head of Agias as 
Lysippic, we may find in it in some respects, notably in the form of the eyes, 



ITg. 8.— Cuix OF LYsi.M.rcHU>. ■ EulargeJ ) 

a still nearer likeness to the British Museum type. I cannot but regard the 
theory of Koepp and Schreiber that the Azara head is a naturalistic portrait 
of Alexander by Lysippus as a most unfortunate one. The Azara head has 
some appearance of naturalism. Even Bernoulli thinks it naturalistic. In 
my opinion the poorness of the work, the restorations (nose), and the want 
of symmetry between the two sides of the head, give it an appearance of 
naturalism which a closer examination scarcely justifies. If however it be 
an exact portrait of Alexander, it is of Alexander at the very end of his life. 
It is in the last degree unlikely that the aged Lysippus would have made a 
journey to Babylon to make a fresh portrait of the king. Kings like to go 
down to posterity at their best and not at their worst. 


■*' So Benioulii, Lie erhalteaen Larstelhmgcn Jes Lysinpos eihalten sein .soli.’ 

Alexanders, p. 25 ‘ Will es iiiir niclit recht in From a cast. The coin is in the British 

den Sinn. da.s3 uns in dem Pariser Hermenbild- Museum, 
niss der Kopftypus Jes beruhmtesten Werkes 
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And it may be observed in this connexion that the portraits by 
Lysippus of which we know anything were of the boldest and least 
naturalistic type. The portrait of Agias represents a man who had been dead 
tor about a century. The Lysippic portrait of Pulydamas was posthumous. 
Ill the group of the horsemen who fell at the Granicus set up at Dium 
Lysippus, according to Pliny, ‘ imagines summa omnium similitudine ex- 
pressit ’ ; but no one has suggested that Lysippus sa\y and copied the dead 
bodies, and how else could he get exact likenesses ? The phrase of Pliny 



only shews that the Roman critics like many moderns could not discern 
between life-likeness iii a portrait and a close adherence to the original. 

il. Collignou has some good remarks on the supposition that Lysippus 
wars a naturalist m portraiture. ‘ Peut-il etre coiisidere comine 1 initiateur de 
revolution ijui se maiiifeste avec taut de force dans fart hellL-nistirpie. et 
lutroduit dans le portrait iin si curieux accent de verite 1 I] serait imprudent 
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de I’affirmer. An IV® siecle, le portrait realiste n’existe pas encore.’^' This 
must be taken as a revision of the opinion which M. Collignon expressed 
some years ago : ‘ C’etait une nouveaute de rompre avec I’ideal de 

perfection du Y® siecle, et d’ahandonner le culte de la beaute convention elle 
pour se rapprocher de la verito particuliere. C’est surtout dans les traits du 
visage que Lysippe exprime le charactere individueh’ In this change of view 
other archaeologists may well follow M. Collignon. 

V . — Concl usions. 

My position then is that a determination to regard the Apoxyomenos 
as the model of Lysippic work, and the notion that Lysippus must have been 
a realist, have acted perniciously in pushing Lysippus out of his proper place 
in the history of Greek sculpture, both as regards his date and his style, and 
that the time has come for a fresh study of the whole question. Such fresh 
study would probably have led to no trustworthy result, apart from the 
discovery of the Agias, which gives us just the inscriptional evidence which 
we wanted, and enables us to start on a more trustworthy road than that 
which has hitherto been trodden. 

Taking the Apoxyomenos as it stands, I would maintain the view that it 
fairly represents, not of course the later Hellenistic age, but the period after 
B.c. 300, when the knowledge of anatomy was fast coming in.^® And 
although I deny any close connexion with Lysippus, I would certainly not call 
in question its ultimate derivation from the bronze school of Sicyon, of which 
Lysippus was the most noted member. 

What is academic in the Apoxyomenos, the careful proportions, the 
occasional conventions, connect it with the school of Sicyon, while the 
anatomic knowledge and the boldness of perspective indicate the third 
century, and mark the road which ends in the Borghese tighter and the 
hanging Marsyas. 

But while disputing any close connexion between Lysippus and the 
Apoxyomenos, I do not deny that in some respects archaeologists have formed 
a satisfactory view of the position of this Master in the history of sculpture. 
It is of course right to contrast the slender proportions which Lysippus 
introduced with the sturdiet and less graceful outlines of the statues of 
Polycleitus. And it is quite right to consider Lysippus as in a broad sense 
the author of those manly and nude standing types of the gods which come 
in about the middle of the fourth century, such as the British Museum 
statuette of Zeus from Paramythia,‘® and the statue in the Lateran which 
represents Poseidon standing with his foot resting on the prow of a ship.^' 
He may also be fairly regarded as responsible for the heads of Helios which 


■'* Lijsqijie, p. 92. menos or the Herakles of Glycou and the teria- 

Text to It.iyet s Jluau/nenfs d>' Vart cottas of .Suiyrna of the third century. 
antique, Xo. 55. p. 123. 

JI. Collignon calls attention to the close B.il. Bronzes, PI. VI. Xo. 274. 

likeness between such works as the Ajioxyo- Brunii’s Denl-nviler, PI. CC-XLIII. 
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resemble Alexander, and for the later type of Zeus head, rvhich appears in a 
mannered arrd extreme form in the mask from Otricolid^ No doubt in our 
museums there are many other works which a careful search would discover, 
and which we could now, by the evidence of the Agias, attribute to the school 
of Lysippus. As the blaster worked only in bronze, it is most unlikely that 
any of his actual works will be recovered, or even any marble copy which we 
can implicitly trust. 

I do not at present propose to follow up the clue given to us by the 
Agias, or to endeavour to select among extant statues those which have 
the best claim to be by the author of this portrait. I have already 
•suggested that it is impossible to divide the Lansdowne Herakles from 
the Agias ; and to that view’ I certainly adhere. But I .shall not go further 
in this matter. The conjectural attribution of extant statues to great 
masters of the fifth and fourth centin-ies has been carried of late yeais 
far beyond the bounds of prudence and moderation ; and although it is 
a far safer task to attribute statues to Lysippus than to almost unknown 
masters like Strongylion or Phradmon, yet it is a ta.sk which can well 
wait. 

It has been much the custom among archaeologists, and still more 
among art-critics without archaeological training, to speak of the age of 
Lysippus, the fourth century B.C., as a time of .softness and decadence. 
No doubt decay and corruirtion set in at Athens in that century, rvith 
the decay of political energy and religious belief. And in the works of 
Praxiteles, for all their consummate beauty and technical mastery, we 
may note the beginnings of a decadence. But in the sculptures of Scopas, 
so far as they are kiiow’n to us, there breathes a remarkable force and 
ardour. And Lysippus was pre-eminently a manly and spirited artist. 
While Athens was entering on the path of decay, the policy and the 
victories of Epamiuondas had given a fresh lease of life to the people of 
Peloponnesus. Great cities, Me.ssene and Megalopolis, arose with their 
public buildings and their temples. And many of the other cities, such 
as Mantinea and Aeglum, became more populous and porverful. It w’ould 
be absurd to speak of any decadence in Peloponnesus at this time. Rather, 
the loosening of the Spartan yoke had made the tow'ns rise in a generation 
to a far higher level of culture and power. These external conditions are 
reflected, as is often the case, in the activity of the greatest Peloponnesian 
artists — Euphranor, Nikias, Apelles, Damophon, and most notably 
Lysippus. It might almost have been called a new’ branch of the tree 
of Hellenic art, which suddenly flowered and bore fruit. And from it 
fiesh shoots were transplanted into the vast empire which was founded 
beyond the sea by Alexander. 

But the real expansion of Hellas came, not in the days of Lysippus, 
but ill the time ot his school. And in regard to this I must add a few 
words. 




■*' /.//..V. lyoa, i'. 129. 
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Lysistratus, the brother of Lysippus, is said by Pliny to have been 
the first to take plaster casts from the face, from which he made wax 
moulds. He is also said to have aimed at realism in portraits. Surely, 
if this is told us of Lysistratus, we are justified in supposing that it 
does not apply to his far more celebrated brother. Lysistratus was 
probably a younger brother, with le.ss strongly fixed notions of style. 
But even in his case we can scarcely suppose such a knowledge of 
anatomy as is displayed in the Apoxyomenos. It was the skin, not that 
which lies beneath, that he seems to have studied. It is likely enough 
that in the next generation, the school of Lysippus, carrying on the 
tendencies of Lysistratus, would profit by tbe anatomical studies of 
Alexandria. There are other respects in wdiich they would almost 
certainly move with the general stream of art. Their perspective would 
become freer, and the last traces of the two-plane restrictions would 
disappear. 

It seems to me that the path thus laid down would lead the followers of 
Lysippus to such a work as the Apoxyomenos. And there are other works of 
a not dissimilar character, wdiich have already by some writers been attributed 
to the school of Lysippus. 

If w'e look round our Galleries in order to find parallels, it will not be 
easy to find any nearer than the so-called Jason of Munich and the 
Louvre,®^ wdiich is really a Hermes fastening his sandal, and the seated Ares 
of the Ludovisi gallery. I have not been able minutely to examine the 
details of these works ; but in all, the boldness of attitude, the length of 
limb, and the freedom from the two-plane convention is conspicuous. The 
Ares statue in particular furnishes an interesting parallel to the Apoxyomenos. 
Some thirty years ago it was usual to regard it as a copy of an Ares of 
Scopas. In 1885 Dr. Wolters, an e.xcellent judge, had observed the affinities 
of the two statues both in .style and in head,^- and had naturally attributed 
the Ares to the school of Lysippus. Overbeck observed in 1891,^^ ‘ in 
recent years many writers have set forth considerations wdiich leave no 
doubt that we have to do with a work made in the Hellenistic age under 
the influence of the art of Lysippus.’ In particular the little figure 
of Eros, which is associated wdth this Ares, is of unmistakable Hellenistic 
type. 

It is observable that the proposal of the present paper is to treat the 
Apoxyomenos as the Ares Ludovisi has been treated by a general consensus 
of archaeologists : to deny its right immediately to represent a gieat master, 
but to leave it as representing the later development of a fourth century 
school. 

It is a decidedly later stage of such tendencies which is represented by 
such statues as the wonderful fighter of Agasias in the Louvre. I have 


Ciarac v. S14, 204S. r4escldcldc ckr yri-ch. Piiatif.-. Eu 4, 

Brunn aud Aniilt, Di/il-nialir, PI. LXVII. ii. 17. 

Baustcuie, p. 452. 
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already observed bow in details, notably in the shape of the foot, this figure 
carries further the peculiarities of the Apoxyomenos. But we have to do here 
with a work of Asiatic origin and eclectic style. 

The road which leads to the statue of Agasias would seem to have been 
pursued by Lysistratus, and probably by the sons or pupils of Lysippus, but 
scarcelv bv himself. We may perhaps find a hint of this in Pliny’s state- 
ment that Euthycrates rather attained to the coustantw ot his father than to 
his elegantia, and preferred the aastcrani genus to the Jticiindum. The phrases 
are not easy to interpret ; but we may judge that Euthycrates was deficient 
in the charm which was conspicuous in the works of Lysippus, and made 
up for it by hard study. The works of Euthycrates are of the same 
kind as those of Lysippus, Alexander, a Herakles, horsemen, quadrigas, and 
the like. Another son or pupil, for Pliny does not distinguish them, Boedas, 
made an adorans, a figure which some have seen in the ‘Praying Boy’ of 
Berlin, which does, in fact, seem to belong to this school."* A third pupil 
Daippus. was so far as we know exclusively a sculptor of athletes ; we hear 
of several of his works, among others of a statue called the Perixyomenos. 
Is it possible that our statue, which we call the Apoxyomenos, is really a 
copy of this? The Plinian date of Daippus, 01. 121 (b.c. 296) would be 
rather early for the statue, but by no means impossible. It is not, as we 
have already seen, by any means purely naturalistic ; in some points it 
connects itself with the fourth century, as in others with the schools of 
Hellenistic art. 

What would be the difference between an Apoxyomenos and a 
Perixyomenos ^ I have made inquiry of eminent Greek scholars on this 
point, but they have nothing definite to say. The Apoxyomenos should be a 
man scraping away the sand like a skin, the Perixyomenos a man scraping 
himself all round. As the Roman amateurs applied the names to two well- 
known statues, one would think that there must have been in action or 
attitude of these statues something to justify the two prepositions, vrept- and 
dwo-. However that be, it seems clear that the word perixyomenos would 
well suit the extant figure. At the same time, it must be observed that this 
attribution is merely suggestive and conjectural, and cannot serve as a basis 
for any further theories. 


As this paper has been rather long and intricate, it may be well here 
briefly to sum up the conclusions which it reaches. We started from the 
position that the Agias and the Apoxyomenos cannot both reflect the style of 
Lysippus ; and we saw good reason to think that it is the Agias which has 
by far the best claim to this position, the Apoxyomenos shewing clear marks 
of the style of the age succeeding Alexander the Great. We next observed 


Prof. Loewy has insisted on likenesses, Apoxyomenos and the 'Praying Boy,’ Mom, 
both of pose and of type of head, between the Mittk, Pis. XVI. -XVII. 
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that the assumed connexion of this latter work with Lysippus had had the 
effect, first of placing Lysippus at too late a date in the history of Greek 
sculpture; and second, of confusing the question of the portraiture of 
Alexander. Finally, it appeared that the Apoxyomenos is probably a copy, 
not of a work of Lysippus himself, but of one of his pupils, or someone 
belonging- to his school, who worked in the third centurv. 


P. Gaednee. 



A FRAGMENT OF THE EDICTUM DIOCLETIANM.' 

Dueixg a jouruey iu the spring of last year along the east coast ol' the 
Messenian Gulf I took an impression of a fragment of a Latin inscription 
built into the north wall of the Oluirch of Hagios Taxiarches in the village 
of Oetylus. 

The fragment is of white marble and is broken on every side. It 
measures '47 m. in height and '21 m. in width. The letters measure 'OIS m. 

PROH6 

STUM 

CA€F€ 

SUSSU" 
o TILUSADT 

UlUISINGU 
e€TIAMPO 
S N'TCONSc 
ICC CCNT6NS 
10 AUARITIACMOD 

S ICOMMUNIS 
CDIAMCTIAMIPS 
ANDCMPRO 
MCOMPULITCXP 
15 DIFFICILCSITTOT 

TOISPCCl ALTAR 
CLARIIUSTIOR 
COINSTITU 

L = b S = q 

[abundantiam rebus] prove[uire. Et quibus sempeij 
[studium cst in qnejstiun [trahere etiam benefieia] 

[diviua ac publijcae fe[lioitatis afiluentiam] 

[stringere riu']sns<iii(e) [anni sterilitate de] 

5 [seminum iacjtibu.s adq[ue institurum othciis] 

[nundinarji ; (jui sing(u)[li maxiini.s divitiis] 

[difflucntes, qiiaje etiam pio)[pulos adfatim expl-] 
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[ere potius]fs)[e]nt, coi)se[ctentiir peculia et] 

[laceratr](i)c(e)[s] centens[imas persequantur ;] 

10 [eorum] avaritiae mod[uin statiii, provinci-] 

[ales uo](s)[tr]i, communis [hiimanitatis ratio per-] 

[suadet, S]ed iam etiam ips[as causas, quarum] 

[necessitas tjandem pro[ieere nos diu prolatam] 

[patientiajm compulitj exfpy[licare debemus ut,] 

15 [quamvis] difficile sit tot[o orbe avaritiam] 

[saevienjtem speciali aifgumeuto vel facto] 

[potius revjelari, iustior [tamen intelligatur] 

[reraedii] constitn[tio, cum intemperatissimi] 

etc. 

It forms a fragment of the well-known ‘ Edictum Diocletiani de pretiU 
Ttram ceimUiim’ a bi-lingual inscription in Latin and Greek, promulgated in 
dOl A.D., portions of which have been discovered in various parts of the Greek 
world as well as in Egypt. Two such fragments have been already published 
in this Journal, one by Mr. W. Loring from Megalopolis {J.H.S. vol. xi. (1890) 
pp 229 ff.), and another from Corone, on the side of the Messenian Gulf 
opposite to Oetylus, by Mr. M. N. Tod (J.R.S. vol. xxiv. (1904) pp. 195 ff.). 

The standard work on this inscription is Mommsen-Blumner, Dcr 
Maximal-tarif des Diocletian- (Berlin, 1893). For the Bibliography of 
recently discovered portions of the Edict I rvould refer to Mr. Tod’s article. 

The fragment before us is already known, and forms part of the Intro- 
duction to the decree (Mommsen-Blumner, oj). cit. pp. 7-8, 11. 23-29). The 
greater part of the passage in -which it occurs is covered by the fragment' 
from Stratonicea (Eski Hissar) in Caria, the largest portion of the Edict yet 
discovered.^ Portions of it ai'e also found in the Egyptian fragment,- and in 
the fragment from Plataea.^ 

The lines, as Avould naturally' be expected, are of different lengths in the 
different copies. In the Oetylus fragment they are scarcely half the length 
of those in the other copies. In correctness the inscription before us 
contrasts favourably with the only other copy from Greece proper, that from 
Plataea, which is full of verbal inaccuracies. 

Two other Laconian sites besides Oetylus have yielded fragments of the 
Edictum Diocletiani. At Gytheion Foucart in 1868 discovered a fragment 
of the Greek version,^ Avhile a Latin fragment was found on the same site by 
Mr. A. N. Skias in 1892.-’ Secondly' at Geronthrae (Geraki) five Greek 
fragments were found by Le Bas and a sixth by Purgold.® 


‘ C.I.L. iii. pp. 801-811 : Leake, Tmusac- 
'lOiis of the Roynl .Socicttj of Literature, 1S27, 
pp. 181-204. It -svias first discovered by 
Sherard, Biitish Consul at Smyrna, 1702-1718. 

- C.I.L. iii. pp. 802, 803; a facsimile of a 
portiijii of it is given by Hubner, E.ccmpla script, 
•pvir. Lot Berlin, 1885). 


“ C.I.L. iii. p). 1913 : Papers of the American 
School at Athens, v. (1892) pp. 233-244. 

^ C.I.L. iii. p. S23. 

» Ath. ilUth. xvii. (1892) p. 150 if: C.I.L. 
iii. p. 1915. 

® Le Bas-Foiicait, nos. 229-232: C.I.L. iii. 
816-819 and 1925. 
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While Gytheion was naturally chosen as the most important town on 
the Laconian Gulf and Geronthrae as the most central city of Eastern 
Laconia, Oetylus was doubtless chosen because of its central position on the 
west coast of the Messenian Gulf. The very fact, however, that it was so 
chosen points to the conclusion that it was still a place of some importance 
in the fourth century A.D. This is interesting in view of the fact that its 
name dates hack to the Homeric age,^ and has persisted without change to 
the present day.® 

In conclusion I wish to thank Mr. F. Haverfield for kindly sending me a 
conjectural arrangement of the text. 

Edward S. Forster. 

" It is mentioned in the Catalogue of the * On the Topography anil Antiquities of 
Ships (//. ii. 585). Oetylus, see B.S.A. vol. x. p. 160. 



WRESTLING. 


{Continued f rom p. 31.) 

II. 

[Plates XI., XII.] 

A . — Preliminary Positions, and Various Wrestling Terms. 

The attitude adopted by the Greek wrestler before taking hold, as 
described by Heliodorus,i and frequently represented in art, was very similar 
to that in use at the present day. Taking a firm stand with his feet some- 
what apart and knees slightly bent, rounding {’yvpaxraf) his back and 



Fig. 1. — PAN.4THEVAIC Amphora. B.M. B 603. 


shoulders, his neck advanced but pressed down into his shoulder blades, and 
his waist drawn in (cr^Tj/ctoo-a?), he tried to avoid giving any opening (\a^g) 
himself, while his outstretched hands were ready to seize any opportunity 
offered by his opponent. 


Aethiop. X. 31; cp. Ovid Met. ix. 33, 1878. 11 ; and above all iu the two well known 

Lucan Phars. iv. 617, Stat. Theh. vi. 850. The bronzes at IVaples, formerly described as disko- 

position is shown in an Attic grave relief of boloi, but really representing wrestling boys 

Agacles, Sehreiber Atlas xxi. 1 ; in vase-paint- ready for the contest, 

ings, Panofka Bilder und Lclen i. 7, Arch. ZcU. 
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Various metliods of attack are enumerated by Plutarch. Symp. ii. 4. 
fi6vov(; Se Touf TraXaicTTa^ opmuev aWifKov^ dyKa\i^o/j.evov<; Kal TrepiXap- 
/3dvovTas Kal to, TrXeicrTa tuv dja)vi(Tp,uTU>v ep/BoXai, irapepL/SoXaL 
crvdTaaei^, nrapadeaeit; awdyovcnv auTOUf Kal dvapLlyvvvTai uXXyXoi^;. These 
terms, arranged in contrasted pairs, denote the various positions and move- 
ments of wrestlers before they take hold. a-vaTaa-i^ denotes the position 
frequently depicted on vases (Figs. 1, 3, 7, 9, 11, 1‘2, 13, PI. XII. c), where the 
opponents stand square to one another and prepare to take hold somewhat in 
the style of Westmorland and Cumberland wrestlers, ‘leanino- against each 
other like gable rafters of a house,’ - or ‘ butting against each other with 
their foreheads like rams,’^ or ‘resting their heads on each other’s 



Fin, 2.— TiiEssrs .VXD Cerctok, R.-F. Ktlix. B.M. E 84. 


shoulders. * In the position described as Trapudecri^ the wrestler instead of 
facing his opponent squarely turns sideways to him in order to obtain a hold 
from the side rather than from the front. The attitude and the consequent 
hold we shall find represented especially in the pictures of Theseus and 


- Homer II, xxiii. ri2. 

^ Lucian AnncharsU 1. M. de Ridder, Hai.- 
Sagl. s.v. lucta, take"! Lucian's words seriously 
and draws a thrilling picture of a ‘butting- 
match ’ 1 ‘ L'une des nianceuvres favorites ’ he 

says ‘etait Ic heurt des flouts Fun contre 
1 autre, et lea deux tetes uue fois en coutacte la 
pcsc'e graduelle de la premiere sur la seconde.’ 
Hence he concludes 1 Fadversaire le luoiiis 
resistant sc trouvait raiudemi-nt lenverse sur le 


dos." hat would Lucian have said to such a 
comment on his words ! 

* Philostrat. Vit. Soph. p. 225 6 UoKipav 
TrpoffTjKde Ty Aiovvalw Kal arrepettras rtr ^pov 
S-o-irep at t^s trraSiaias trak-qs k.t.K. 

trraSialos here is evidently used in the sense of. 
perhaps in mistake for, (rraSatos, and means 
not, as Maitin Faber says, ‘belonging to the 
stadium’ but 'Uiriglit.' For the position r, 
Noel des 4 ergers. L' Etfiulo xxxvii. 
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Cercyon (Fig, 2), and it is clearly indicated in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus ® the 
first intelligible order of which is •irapa6e<; to fiea-ov /cal e/c /cecf/aXi]^ Se^ia 
irXe^ov. ‘ Turn your body sideways to your opponent and grip him by the 
head Avith your right hand.’ 

A similar distinction exists betw'een e^ySoXy and irapefi^oX'/], terms 
which denote movements rather than positions. In Avrestling /SdXXco and its 
compounds seem always to express some movement of attack either with arm 
or leg. For example, in the papyrus Ave find vTr6,8a\e rr^v of an arm 

movement, and /3dXe vroSa of a leg movement. In the epigram quoted in 
my last article ^ e/i/SdXXtu appears to be used of a direct attack where one 
wrestler seizes the other by the body and tries to force him backwards, and 
the same AAmrd is used in Lucian’s Asiniis " in a context which perhaps 
suggests a leg movement. The chip described in the last lines of the 
papyrus seems very much like the modern ‘ hank,’ in which one wwestler trips 
the other by hooking bis leg round the inside of his opponent’s leg, <jv ;3dXe 
TToha'av BidXa^e' av ewf/Sa? di/d/cXa- crv ■jrpoaTd<i dvdveve. The move- 
ments of the two pupils whom rve wdll for convenience call A and JB are as 
folloAvs ; — A advances his leg to trip B ; B seizes A round the waist ; A 
throwing his Aveight upon B tries to force him backwards; B resists by 
leaning forward Avith all his Aveight. If Ave can compare this passage Avith 
the folloAving description of the hank, there can be no doubt of the correct- 
ness of our interpretation. ‘ Immediately the hold is taken, the Avrestler 
clicks his opponent’s right leg Avith his left and pulls him baclvAvards, 
generally falling on him Avith his Aveight. The only Avay to stop the hank is 
to lean forward, obtain a better hold, and hitch the aggressor over.’ ® 

If e’yu/SoX?; means an attack from the front, Trapep8°^V n^eans an attack 
from the side. In Lucian’s Oci/pus it clearly denotes a leg movement. 
Ocypus, Avho is sutfering from gout but will not acknoAvledge it, among 
various excuses for his lameness sa}s 

ovKovv TToXaiayv a)? 6e\(ov 7rap€p,8o\rjv 
8a\elv eTrX/^jrjv — 1. 60. 

‘ I hurt my foot trying the Trape/r/SoX?;.’ On the analogy of e’p./3oX7; this 
should mean the back-heel, a method of tripping an opponent by placing the 
foot behind his heel from the outside. 

Another compound, SiaBdWco, Avhich aauU be discussed later, appears to 
denote throAving the leg or arm across an opponent, and Trpoa-^o'K/] according 
to Hesychius Avas a general term expressing twv dOXTjTcov >; avvajiT] /cal y 
/caro-^fj Kal fj oppp. 

Before A\e proceed to discuss in detail the various holds and throAvs it 
Avill be convenient to notice briefly certain common terms Avhich occur 
constantly in Avrestling descriptions but are of too general use to be 
considered technical terms. For the most part they explain themselves. 


Ox. Pap. iii. 466. /cal a'^v6;^6. 

^ P. 15 of this vol. Aiith. Pal. xii. 206. ® ilr. Walter Armstrong, Jfycstlinr/ 

' C. 10 ois appa (r<pLyye- elr avaKAacas ip- land Series), p. 48. 
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Sucli words are eXKeiv, wdeiv, arpecfyeiv, XvyH^eiv, dy^eiv, anTCKviy^iv, 
(ivaTpeTreiv. ’'¥jXk€iv is used of wrestlers who having obtained a grip try to 
tighten it by drawing their opponents towards them, a movement which is so 
essential to all ‘ upright wrestling ’ that eXKrjBov pd^^eadai is used as a 
synonym for iraXaUiv!^ For the technical use of to sXkslv to denote 
seizing tlie opponent’s foot there is as I have already shown no evidenced® 
Similarly merely denotes the opposite process of throwing one’s weight 
upon an opponent in order to make him lose his balance backwards, and 
denotes nothing which is not allow'ed in modern wuestling. arpeieiv is used 
technically in the phrase edpav a-Tpe(f>eiv,^^ but otherwise means simply ‘ to turn 
round ’ and is used of twisting an opponent round, twusting his arm back or 
turning oneself round. Xvyi^eiv is a general term for to twist or wrench. 
dyx^iv and d-KOirviyeiv denote practices which belong rather to the 
pankration than to true wrestling, throttling or squeezing the breath out of 
an opponent being more useful for forcing him to acknowdedge defeat than 
for throwdng him. avarpetreiv again means merely to upset, and there is no 
evidence for assigning it to any particular throw. 

There are of course many purely technical terms and their interpretation 
is often very difficult. It seems better therefore to start by examining the 
evidence of the monuments, explaining as far as possible by this means the 
various technicalities as they occur. A convenient classification is suggested 
by Plato’s definition of opdi] nraXt) as consisting dir avyevatv Kal -yeipSiv kuI 
TrXevpwv i^eiXijcreco^}- I propose to take the various holds in this order 
and in connexion with them to consider where pos.sible the throws to wdiich 
they lead. 


B. — Hand- and Anaholds. 

In endeavouring to obtain a hold, wrestlers continually seize one another 
by the wrist. This action, wffiich is probably denoted by Spilcra-eiv}^ is fre- 
quently represented on vases and coins. Often it is a purely defensive 
movement, to prevent an opponent from obtaining a neck- or bodvhold.^* 
And so W'e sometimes see a pair of wrestlers each holding the other by the 
wu-ist.i’ Such symmetrical arrangements appealed to the less ambitious vase 
painter, and are therefore frequent on vases of the Panathenaic type. 
Sometimes one wuestler holds both his opponent’s wrists.^ M. de Bidder 
gives a highly imaginative account of such a grip : ‘ Une simple pression 


Hesiod aavts 302, oi 5’ tfiaxovro t€ kol 
f\KT]S6v; cp. Find. Xr,ii. iv. 154. 

P. 2S of this volume. 

“ V. infra p. 2S7. 

'■ Lmj. 796.V. 

Pollux cites it as a wrestling term. Cp. 
Thcocrit. XXV. 145. 

A good illustration of this may be seen in 
an amphora of Xicosthenes at Vienna publishcsl 


in the Vorlefjnbldtter 1S90-1. iv. 3 where the 
left-hand wre.stler seizes with his right liand 
the left wrist of his opponent who is stooping 
down as if to seize him round the waist. 

Mon. d. I. ii. 24 ; Mas. Grerj. II. xvi. 2. a ; 
Munich 495 (PI. XII. c). 

Mon. d.I. xi. 25, an Etruscan wall-painting 
fioni the Toniba degli Auguri ; Gerh. A. V. 271, 
i.-f. '-cylix in Bru.ssels. 
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exercee sur les bras les courbait en arriere et amenait sans resistance possible 
la chute du corps.’ This grip was of course merely momentary, and often 
only defensive ; it could be broken at any moment ; and the \vrestler must 
have been indeed a novice who succumbed so easily to this ‘ simple pression.’ 
A more effective hold was obtained by seizing an opponent’s arm with both 
hands, one hand seizing the wrist, the other gripping him at the elbow, or 
under the armpit (Figs. 3, 7, 9).^^ This seems to have been a very favourite 
hold, if we may judge from the frequency with which it is represented ; and 
it led to one very effective fall, of which we have also many illustrations. 
Rapidly turning his back on his opponent, the wrestler draws his arm over 
his shoulder, using it as a lever by which to throw him clean over his head. 
The throw, well known in modern wrestling as ‘ the flying mare,’ is probably 
what Lucian describes as et? vtjrog avafiacyrdaai. As has been already 



Fig. 3. — Ami'hiaraxjs AMriiOF.A. Bf.kli.v. (From Man. d. I. x. 45.) 


mentioned,^® at the moment of executing it, the wrestler stoops forward, 
sinking sometimes on one knee, or both. On an Etruscan wall-painting 
we see the beginning of the throw. The prospective victor strides forward, 
having swung his opponent oft' his feet, with his right hand he still grasps 
his wrist, his left hand he has transferred from his arm to the neck, in order 
to complete the throw. In another wall-painting,-*’ the victor has sunk on 
both knees, having turned his opponent upside down. The same crouching 
attitude is seen on a kylix in the British Museum, E 94 (Fig. 4), but the 
defeated wrestler is here not so high. In these two cases, the stoop of the 
legs seems likely to have been exaggerated for artistic reasons to diminish 
the height of the group. In other examples I fancy it denotes the 
pankration, or practice for the pankration. Certainly this is true of the 


Mon. d. I. X. 4, Araphiaraus vase ; llicali 
Mon. xli. ; B.M. Vases B 48, 191, Z95 ; 
coins of Aspendus. Cp. Armstrong Wrestling. 
p. 56. 


P. 23 of this volume. 

Dar.-Sagl. 4624 = Dennis Cities and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria ii. 333, 

Dennis op. cit. ii. 343 = Krause xii.5, 396. 
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Baltimore kylix, published by Hartwig, PJ. LXIV., and probably also of the 
two groups of the kylix from the Bibliotheque Xationale, also published by 
him. Pis. XV. 2 and XVI. In the interior (Fig. 5), the victor is kneeling on 



his right kuee;-^ he has let go with his light hand, and his opponent, left 
unsupported, is about to fall helplessly on his btick. On the exterior we 
have the same scene slightly more advanced. The vase is unfortunately 
damaged ; but enough is left to show us the wonderful!}' life-like vigour of 



tiG. 5. E.-F. Kylix. Paris. (After Hartwig, Mchtcrschal. xv. 2.) 

the drawing, and to make us regret that few vase painters attempted so 
(lifRcult a subject. 

It is interesting to find this same motive occurring on a British Museum 


Cp. Dennis op. dt. C23 ( = Krause xii.i, 396 ', 327. 
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amphora B 193 (Fig. 6), representing the struggle between Heracles and the 
Nemean lion.” That the types of the palaestra should be borrowed to 
represent his struggle with Antaeus is natural ; but the persistency of the 
same types in his fight with the Nemean lion is so remarkable a proof of the 
influence of the palaestra on art, that I may be pardoned for introducing into 
this article frequent illustrations of this contest. The result of the throw is 
seen on a hlack-figured vase reproduced by Gerhard, A.H. 9-1, where the lion 
is lying on its back, and Heracles holding it down with one hand, proceeds 
to finish it off with his club.--* This conclusion naturally suggests the 
pankration, and proves clearly that a throw which thus put the man thrown 
at the mercy of his opponent must have been as useful to the pankratiast as 



Fig. 0. — B.-F. Ampiioka. B.JI. B 193, 


to the wrestler. In the present day ‘the flying mare’ is a favourite throw, 
not only in systems which require a clean throw on the back, but also in 
those which allow ground wrestling. 

Returning to tlic hold which leads to this throw, we find several methods 
of meeting it represented. On the Amphiaraus vase-^ (.Fig. 3) Peleus has 
seized with both hands the left arm of Hippalcimus and the latter in replv 
grips Peleus under the right arm-pit ivith his disengaged right hand. The 
result is to weaken Peleus’ grip and to jirevent him from turning round and 
hoisting Hippalcimus over his shoulder. This scene is repeated on a hydria 
representing the contest of Peleus and Thetis,-^ and on the neck of a black- 

Mr. Norton in the Aii\eru:o ii Joimiul of may be compared with, a relief on a votive 

ArAiu-.'jljrpj, 1S96, ji. 10 suggests that the tablet from the .•iciopolis published in the Ath. 

artist borrowed this idea from the icpresenta- 'Mitth. 1887, PI. III. representing the lion lying 

tioii of Heracles .iiid the Erymanthun boar, on huddled up on its hack with Heracles bending 

The Clip of Eurystheus. It would peihaps he over it. The motives are identical, 
more correct to say that the type in both cases ilon.d.I. x, 4, 5. 

IS suggested by the palaestra scheme. -5 Vlicali, Mon. xli. 

Similarly the scene on the Baltimore kylix 
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figured B.M. amphora, B 205 (Fig. 7), we see a similar defence when the 
attack is made on the right arm.-'’ A Berlin amphora by Andokides 
(Fig. 8) shows another style of counter. The wrestler to the left grasps his 
opponent’s left wrist, but the latter by rnniiing cjuickly forward has rendered 



Fig. 7.— B.-F. A.mi'hor.a.. B.M. B 29.’;. (.A.fter Musee Blacas. ; 


useless the right hand which should have gripped his upper arm and passino- 
his own right hand behind his adversary’s back grasps his right arm just 
below the elbow. On a B.M. pelike, B 191, the wrestler attacked replies 
by placing his disengaged hand on his opponent’s neck.-^ In all these 



Fict. S. — Amphoka Berlin, {'tvom American Journal oj Archaeology.; 
cases the object seems to be to prevent the opponent from turning round or 


to weaken his grip. The latter object 


^Mu.'-ee Blacas ii. = Kraii.se xii. 34. 

Be, -I Vas. 2159 ; Gerhard Trink^chaU I. 
.xx. ; Aiiui'icaii Journal of Arcliaroloiju, 1896, 
!>. 11 . 

Cp. Bull. Xap. Xoi'c. Hir. V. x. : Berl. 
J'oe. 39S5. 

B.M.C. Ljjcia pp. 95-101. 248, cxix. ; ep. 
Head. H.X. p. 5S2, where the inscription 


is noticeable on the coins of Aspendus,- ' 


EAVtA MENETVS which occurs on one 
of these coins is discussed. The interpreta- 
tion of tliese words as eXiof/as (the wriggler), 
fieveTos (the Stayer) is attractive, but Mr. G. F. 
Hill to whom I am indebted for the illustra- 
tions from the coins in the B.M. tells me that 
the names are probably those of a magistrate 
or magi,-,trates. 
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where the left-hand wrestler is represented grasping with both hands his 
opponent’s left arm, while the latter with his right hand grasps his right 
wrist or his left upper arm. On the coin selected for illustration we may 
remark the manner in which the right-hand wrestler’s wrist hangs helplessly 
down as if rendered powerless by the grip. Perhaps the Greeks like the 
Japanese may have studied the art of so gripping a limb as to render it 
useless, but such tricks belong-ed rather to the pankration than to true 
wrestling. Thus we hear of a Sicilian wrestler, Leontiscus, who overcame his 



d 


Fio. 9. — WnEsTnNi: Type.s on Coins in B.il. 

a, h, c. .tspendus fifth and fourth centuiT. 
d. Heraclect in Lucania fourth centuiT. 
e,f. Syracuse t’iVra 400 B.c. 
ij. Alexandria, Antoninus Pius. 

opponents by seizing and breaking their fingers and so forcing them to the 
ground.^® He was not, says Pausanias, an adept at throwing his adversary 
and his tactics resembled those of Sostratus, the pankratiast of Sicyon, who 
had thereby gained the soubriquet of Acrochersites. From the words of 
Pausanias we may conclude that such practices were exceptional and were 
not considered appropriate to the art of wrestling, the object of which was to 
throw the opponent.®^ 


Palis, vi. 4. 2 KCLi yap roy AeovriaKov Kara- Galen describes the art of wrestling as 

jSoAeTt' ovK €Tri(Tra(rdai rovs TraXaiopTas, viKav 5e Ka^^aXtKj], 
avTov KXwvra rovs ZaKrvXovs. 
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C. — XecJjJioMs, Tpay)]\ia/j.6^. 

The neck is an obvious and effective place by which to seize an opponent 
and strength of neck is essential to a wrestler.’’- Pindar in a much disputed 
passage of the seventh Nemean ode speaks of the wrestler's avy^^eva fcal 
a6evo<; uhiavrov and Xenophon describing the thorough training of the 
Spartans says that they exercise alike legs and hands and neck. " In the 
Equ'des of Aristophanes Demos tells the sausage-seller to grease his neck that 
he may be able to escape from Cleon's grip."’‘ The technical word for ob- 
taining a neckhold was Tpa-^pXt^eiv,^^ which has also acquired the more 
general meanings of ■ to wrestle ’ or ‘ to throw.’ Xeckholds must have been 
frequently employed in the ground wrestling of the pankration, but chiefly 
as a means ot strangling an opponent, and the more expressive terms ay)(^eiv 
and u-7roTrvijeiv were used for this operation, while Tpa^rjXi^eiv was confined 
to upright wrestling, the object of which was to throw the opponent.^'" 
This is evident from a passage in Lucian’s Lexiphancs, c. 5, where describing 
the athletes practising he says ; d piu rt? aKpo^^eipiapm, 6 Be rpa’^riXicrpm 
Ka\ opOfj TvaXrj ej^prjTo. Here uKpo-^eipLcrpo'i and Tpa-)(rfXi<7p6<; are contrasted 
as typical respectively of the pankratiast and the wrestler. Further a story 
told by Plutarch proves that the object of rpa-^rjXia-po'i was to throw the 
opponent : iv '^etpaip'c'a irepiKpovovTo^; tov 7rpo(TTpa^7]Xi'^ovTo? Kal Kara- 
cnro)i'To<; e77i rf]v jfjv iTretBi) T<p awpaji eXeirrero 6 irpoaTreacov eSa/ce t'ov 
^ pa-y^iova Ka'i o krepo^ elire, AaKi'ei';, co Ad/ccop, waTrep al 'yviaiKe^' ov pev 
ovv, elirev drepoq, dXX’ wo’irep ol Xeovre'^A' 

This story is well illustrated and may even have been suggested by the 
representations in art of Heracles wrestling with the Nemean lion. On many 
black-figured vases’"^ we see the lion standing upright on its hind legs and 
wrestling with Heracles, who with his left hand grasps the animal round the 
neck and seizes its lower jaw, and with his right seizes its upper jaw. The 
lion has tried to break Heracles' grip round its neck by using its teeth, and 
the hero by seizing and forcing open its jaws prevents it from biting. In 
this and other varieties cf the standing type Heracles is usually de.scribed as 
strangling the lion. The description appears to me hardly accurate. With 
the possible exception of the type where Heracles has the lion’s head in 
chancery, he i.s not in a pjosition in which he can strangle the animal, but is 


Phiin^tiar. Lriill'. '}[>. 

Ln,-, lip. Y. 0 . 

1. 491 Zia^oXri aip.l 5.a;3aA.A€ip ill till'' 
and in Imp-' -Z&l, 190 iim-t tleaily 

dfiiDtc sonip sort of 

3'^ r IcGstiutU' oi Rlicd.^? to Atii<a- 

i)U^ won hib All to*riP3 in tins ■wav : Tpa\7]\'i{^(t;v 
aiTiXdixQape. For a hdhv general use ol tlie 
word, eo, Plato Pint. Aiifo.i.ZZ. 

■’*’ Cp. Phibi Trept uviip'xv 16d, iraKani jxacn 
iroXvrpOTTOlS KCLL s alx^vi^ovTiS 4 k- 


fcat Karapparr^iv Trpos to fdapos. 

Jjj"phthc'jra. Lac. -234 D, 44. In liis life of 
Alubiades c. 2 he tells the same story of him. 
iv yaf) rcf iraAaiciv TTie^ovucvos vircp rou pq 
ireaeiv avayayivv irpos to UToiia ra au.fj.aT a tov 
jne(,oDvTos oi'ds re qv Siarpayclv Tas 
liitini; was forliiihlen both in wu-'tlin" ant in 
the lamkraTiou, out was ahowet by the .S 2 >aitans 
ill the latter. 

E.g. L‘.M. B 232, 2D3, toil : fieih. 

A. r 74, 93, 2oiJ. 
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merely wrestling with it and trying to throw it to the ground, the attitudes 
and grips being borrowed directly from the wrestling ring.®'^ Having thrown 
the lion he can either strangle it or use his sword or club. That his object 
is to tlirow the lion is clear from a B.M. oinochoe, B 021,^'-’ (Fig. lUj. 
Here we see Heracles with his left arm round the lion’s neck and his right 
hand seizing its jaw, at the same time turning round and twisting the lion 
otf its feet. If in imagination we continue the action, Heracles and the lion 
wdl fall together in the position represented on a relief from Lamptrae pub- 
lished in the Ath. Mitth. 18S7, PL III. which shows Heracles strangling 
the lion on the ground. 

The monuments exhibit several varieties of neckhold. Sometimes a 



wrestler seizes his opponent’s wri.st with one hand, and his neck with the other. 
The best example of this occurs on a red-tigured krater in the Ashmolean 
(Fig. IF. The w'restler so attacked defends himself by seizing the other unde;- 
the left arm-pit with his left hand. An interesting feature of this vase is the 
figure of winged Victory seated upon a pillar watching the contest. The 
same method of attack and defence oceans on an Etruscan mirror represent- 
ing the contest of Peleus and Atalanta'*^ A different method of defence is 
seen on the B.M. amphora, B 2!)5 (Fig, 12^ the wrestler on the left with 
his left hand grasping his opponent’s right arm, the arm which is seizing 


Emil well ‘-ui'li a t_' ]ie as 

■ ein Ringkaniplinotir rltr Palastia <'int;elulirt.' 
01 as a ■ Kuii'-fii'it!' rlev opS'r] TriA?;.’ Afk. iliith. 
-ii. 1837. p. 119 ii. 

H.S. VOL. XXV. 


Tlie va,-,e is un.sigin.d. but ilr. H. B. 
AValreis tells me that it is uniloubtedlv tlie 
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his neck. We may notice that he grasps it at one of the weakest points^ 
just below the elbow. A third means of defence is to seize the opponents 
neck.^- M. de Ridder would add yet another, viz., grasping the opponent’s 
thigh, but there is little evidence for such a view. On the B.M. kylix E 94 
which he quotes, as on other vases showing the beginnings of a wrestling 
match, the wrestlers hold their hands to the front and slightly below the 
waist ; but so do wrestlers of the present day in the Graeco-Roman style 
where no hold is allowed below the waist. 

This type seems to be particularly connected with the match between 
Peleus and Atalanta, which w'e must remember was a genuine wrestling 
match, and took place at the funeral games of Pelias. A most interesting 



[.’i,, — Pi.-F. Ke.^ier. Oxford. (From Catalogue of Ashinolean Museum, PL XIT.) 


representation of it is on a B.-F. amphora at Munich (Fig. 13).*^ Peleus has 
apparently tried to seize Atalanta’s right arm with both hands but the latter- 
moving forward seizes him by the back of the neck very much in the style of 
a modern wrestler. To the left stands the familiar umpire wdth his 
forked rod. 

The same motive is frequently employed in the case of the Nemean lion, 
Heracles having his left arm round the animal’s neck and with his right hand 
giasping its left paw (Fig. Id).-*-* Two other varieties of neckhokl are also 
fuuiisheu by this context. A St. Petersburg bronze*^ represents an infant 


Kr.iu- xii. 4-3. E.fr. B.M. ^ P 231 : G,ih. .4. V. 19-2. 
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Heracles and the lion firmly clasping one another like two Cumberland wrestlers 
and a kylix of Ergofcimus in Berlin shows us Heracles with hoth hands 



Fig. 12. — B.-F. Amphora. B.M. B 295. (After Musee Blacas.) 

clasped round the lion’s neck. On a Munich amphora (Fig. 15)^’^ the hero 
employs the latter grip against Antaeus, who sinking on one knee grabs 



Fio. 13.— Pei.eus .1.ND Atalanta. B.-F. Amphora. Mcxich. (After GerliaiJ .-i. 1'.) 

vainly at his conqueror’s foot. The interlocking of the hands is noticeable as 
being the same as that commonly employed by our Westmorland and 


'I® Gerh. 238, cp. H..U. J^asm B 232, Ja]m 3 ; Gerti. .1.1". llj. 
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Cumberlanil -wrestlet’s ; tlie bamls are turned so that the palms face one 
another and the fingers are hooked togethei'. The vase further illustrates 



i’lG. 14. — B.-F. AJiTHOnA. B.M. B 234. 


the tendency which I have already remarked in art to represent Heracles 
and Theseus employing the holds of the wrestler rather than of the 



Fee 15 . — B.-F. Ami-hhea. ilx’yicH. (After Gerliard, *4. r.) 


paiikratiast. Here a-aiii if we suppose Heracles to complete the throw, 
both ill tall together iii the i^ositioii shown ou various vases which represent 
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the struggle on the ground.^’’ A cririous variety of iieckhold occurs on a psykter 
of Euthymides depicting Theseus and Cercj^ond® Theseus having somehow 
clasped his arms over Cercyon’s left shoulder and under his right arm-jht has 
him completely at his mercy and swings him off his feet. How he obtained 
such a hold is not clear ; we can only suppose that Cercyon after his usual 
style rushed at Theseus with his head down as he does on the Euphronios 
kylix®® where Theseus has doubled his head up under his arm. But these 
two vases are exceptions to the usual treatment of the scene which will be 
discussed later. 

Perhaps we should mention here another lion type where Heracles grips 
the lion with his risht arm over and his left under its neck. At first sight it 
appears that Heracles is really strangling the brute, but a comparison of the 
varieties of the type convinces me that we have here merely a variation of a 
familiar bodyhold which will be discussed below and that Heracles is really 
lifting the animal off its feet in order to swing it to the ground. Indeed a 
b.-f. amphora in Vienna®^ actually represents him in the act of swinging 
the lion. Such a lift, which would be impossible in the case of a human 
adversary, is rendered practicable only by the size and weight of the lion’s 
neck and head, and I therefore class it with the bodyholds to be desciibed 
in the next section. The type is distinguished by the fact that the lion’s back 
is always more or less rounded, and the group is therefore particularly suitable 
for the circular spaces of coins. On a coin of Heraclea in Lucania (Fig. 9) we see 
Heracles on the point of swinging the lion, in the B.M. bronze 672 (PI. XL «), 
he has obtained the grip but is still stooping sliglitly. To obtain the grip it is 
necessary of course to stoop and this position is clearly shown on the B.M. 
kylix E 104 (Fig. 16) and still more so on the beautiful little gold coins of 
Syracuse (Fig. 9c,/), where Heracles is represented sometimes on one knee 
sometimes on both as he lifts the animal off its feet. A small bronze 
ornament from the Farges collection, published by Reinach,®- shows Heracles 
standing sideways to the lion preparing with this same grip to heave him 
over. In some later monuments he certainly does appear to be strangling 
the lion,®® but a consideration of the whole series seems to prove that the 
original motive is that of lifting and swinging the lion and is borrowed 
directly from wrestling and that the .strangling is a later addition borrowed 
from a totally distinct type. 

Of the throws to which the grips described above lead we have but little 
evidence. Doubtless tripping with the legs was freely employed with these 
holds but the only possible illustration of such a practice is the group 
of bronzes to be described below where the hold is obtained from behind.®^ 
There can be no doubt also that the movement already noticed as eSpav 


R. -f. krater of Euphroiiiufi, Klein Euphroii- 
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(TTpi(peir, or turiung the back to the O23ponent, was also eini^loyed so as to 
twist his neck and so twist him off his feet.-'-' This movement we have seen 
depicted in the lion group (Fig. 10); it is more fully shown on a Panatheiiaic 
case published in JIoii. J. I. i. 22, the whereabouts of which I have 



Fio. 16. — E.-F. Km.'c. B.M. E 104. (From Hurray’s Designs frovi Greek Vines in B.M.) 

unfortunately failed to discover. The drawing is far from satisfactory but it 
seems to represent a sort of cross-buttock with a neckhold. 

The British Museum has an Etruscan bronze representing Peleus 
wrestling with Atalanta, each holding the other’s neck.°*' The figures are 
both arranged sideways so as to face the spectator. The type is not 
uncommon on the lids of Etruscan lebetes, but the wrestling scheme is so 
symmetrical, and so manifestly adapted to the practical requirements of a 
handle that it is useless for our present purpose. 


D . — Bodyholds. 

As in the case of neckholds, so here we find the preliminary stage 
represented where the wrestlers have one hand round each other’s backs, and 
are trying with the other to complete their hold. Sometimes as on a red- 
figured kylis published by Noel des Vergers their other hands are dis- 


Piiilo^tratus Gyni. 65 speaks of the CiUalogue FoTriw.fi CoHiction 141, an interesting 
wrestler's neck Kafi-nToyfrov Kal irTpfff\ovnepoy variety, the two wrestlers with crossed arms 
iw'o TVS Trd\vs. grasping each other bj' the forearm. 

B.3/. Bronzes 748 ; cp. ib. 639, 744, 746 ; L’Etruric :s.s.xyVi. 
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engaged, sometimes as on the B.M. Panathenaic vase B 603 fFig. 1) one 
wrestler grasps the other’s wrist. In both cases the wrestlers stand square to 
one another in the position of crjio-Tao-t? which is excellently described by 
Ovid in his account of the struggle between Hercules and Achelous. 

Inque statu stetinius, certi non cedere : eratque 

Cum pede pes junctus, totoque ego pectore pronus 

Et digitos digitis, et frontem fronte premebam. — Met. ix. 43. 

The sideways position or 7rapa0e<Ti<; with a bodyhold is seen on the 
Theseus kylix in the British Museum E 84 (Fig. 2). Cercyon rushes forward as 
if by sheer bulk to bear down Theseus, but the latter, moving to the right to 
avoid the onset, slips his left arm round Cercyon’s body' just under the right 
arm-pit. The hold is not completed, but Cercyon ‘ mole ruit sua,’ and 
Theseus will surely' hasten his fall by some click with the left leg, perhaps by 
hooking his left leg round Cercy'on’s right and with a turn to the left throwing 
him backwards, or else by throwing him across his thigh. A very similar 
group representing Heracles wrestling with Antaeus occurs on the frieze of 
the theatre at Delphi.®® We may further compare the quaintly drawn scene 
on the neck of a Nicosthenes amphora at Vienna.®® There are two wrestling 



groups on this vase. In the first one of the w'restlers is stooping down as if 
to seize his opponent round the waist, but the other frustrates his attempt by 
seizing his left wrist and forcing his neck down. In the second group one 
wwestler has secured a firm hold round the other’s body, and lifting him to the 
left prepares to swing him to the ground. 

Another B.M. kylix E 95 (Fig. 17) shows a most interesting grip. The 
wrestler to the left has grasped his opponent wdth his right hand under the 
right arm-pit, and turning him sideways has somehow succeeded in passing 
his left arm round his back, thus rendering useless his opponent’s right arm, 
which hangs idly in front of his body. He seems to have obtained this grip 
by seizing his opponent’s right arm with both hands, the wrist with his left, 
the upper arm with his light. By sharply pulling the arm towards him he 
must have turned him sideways and then releasing the grip of his left hand 
he was enabled to take the fresh hold round his back. The next stage 
according to the description in the catalogue will be that represented in 
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E 94 5 '.Tig. 4}. This can hardly be correct ; this throw, which vve have 
described above, follows directly from the armhuld with both hands and so 
does the position we are discussing, but it is a totally distinct development 
of the original hold, not an intermediate position, and the throw must have 
been completed by some form of tripping. Unfortunately the lower part of 
the figures is wanting and it is idle to attempt a more definite explanation. 

A veiy effective bodybokl is obtained by seizing the opponent round 
the waist with both hands : he can then be lifted otf his feet and swung to 
the ground. The hold may be obtained from the front, from behind, or from 
the side, and all three varieties occur constantly on the monuments. There 
are vaiioiis technical terms for such bolds, TrepiTidevai, SiaXafi/Silpeip, 
fieaocpepSeiv, p.eao(l)epBt]v, and the effectiveness of the grip is proved by the 
proverbial use of the expression /reVon eyefn.®'-' fisaocpipSeiv'^^ and its cognate 
forms r.re known only from lexicographers and are explained by Hesychius as 
peaoXa^elv. irepiTiOevaL and BiaXa/j.^dveiv both occur in the Oxvrhynchus 
papyrus and the context enables us to distinguish them. Both passages have 
been noticed above.*^^ In the opening lines a wrestler is instructed to take 
a sideways position to the left and with his right arm seize his opponent by 
the head. The latter receives the order av irepide^;. He is to grip his 
adversary by the body, passing his right arm across his back and his left arm 
under his stomach. These movements are clearly represented on the 
Theseus and Cercyon vases, save that Cercyon has lost his neckhold and his 
hand has slipped down on to the shoulders of Theseus (Figs. 21, 22). They 
are shown still more clearly because at an earlier stage on a black-figured 
amphora from Berlin, for a drawing of which I am indebted to Dr. Zahn.®^ 
irepiTidei'ai will mean then to encircle an opponent’s waist by passing one 
arm across his back and the other under his stomach. hiaXap^dveiv as is 
clear from the passage in the papyrus must mean to seize a person by the 
waist by placing one arm round each side so as to clasp hands behind his 
back, or, if the hold is taken from behind, before his stomach. This explana- 
tion agrees with the first of the two meanings given in Bekker's Anecdotu, 
3ti. 3 hiaXa^elv Svo arjp.aivei to eKarepcodev Tti'o? XajSeaOaL /cal to et’v Bvo 'p 
TrXeova 8ia')^copiaai rj S/eXeiv. Similarly in Aristophanes Idcclis. 1090 the 
scholiast e.xplains SiaXeXrjppievop as fiiaoi/ elXT}p,p,evov. 

The bodyhold from the front is difficult to obtain, but extremely 
effective. It was the hold by which Hackenschmidt, the winter before last, 
won his sensational victory over Madrali. Cercyon is sometimes represented 
attempting to obtain this hold in a clumsy barbarous fashion. Putting his 
head down he rushes blindly at Theseus with the result that the latter 
obtains a TraXaicrpa dtpv/cTov. The Euplironius kylix and the Euthymides 
psykter have been mentioned above.'’'^ The same result is depicted on the 
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Chachrylion kyli.K at Florence (Fig. 18)“*’ where Theseus instead of obtaining 
a neckhold has forced Cercj’on’s head down and with both arms clasped 
under his stomach can easily heave him over. With this hold we may 
compare the hold of Heracles round the lion’s neck, as shown on a coin of 
Heraclea (Fig. Oh), or better still, on the B.M. kylixE 104 (Fig. 16). Another 
danger of attempting such a hold clumsily is illustrated by the two groups 
given in PI. XII., o, li, from a b.-f. amphora at Munich,*'' the drawings of which 
have been kindly supplied to me by Profe.ssor Furtw angler. In both cases 
we see a bearded athlete rushing blindly on to seize the other by the waist. 
The upper group is merely preliminary ; in the lower group his opponent, 
prevented from obtaining the hold for the heave by the grip on his right 
wrist, seems to be leaning all his weight upon him with the object ot forcing 



him to the ground. This fate actually befalls Antaeus as he catches at the 
leg of Heracles, and a black-figured vase shows him fallen, with Heracles 
pressing him down upon the ground with one hand and striking at him with 
the other.*’® Antaeus and Cercyon both pay the penalty for their clumsiness. 
On the Berlin amphora reproduced above (Fig. 8) we see the same hold 
successfully secured. A young wrestler has seized by the waist and lifted off 
his feet a bearded athlete who vainly endeavoui’s to break his hold. 

More frequently we see the hold obtained from behind. For the 
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illustration in PI. XII. c. from a b.-f. ampliora in Munich,® I am 
again indebted to the kindness of Professor Furtwangler. The stiffness and 
lifelessness of the group is characteristic of this type on the vases, a cha- 
racteiistic which is the more remarkable by contrast with the vigorous 
representation of the same type on coins and gems. We may notice however 
that the wrestler lifted off the PTOund has in defence hooked his right foot 
round his opponent’s leg. Similar scenes occur on a small amphora at 
Naples,"'’ and on a black-figured Berlin amphora reproduced very in- 
adequately by Krause,’’ a drawing of which I have received from Dr. Zahn. 
It represents a fat-bellied bearded wrestler lifting a 3'outh who in an 
ineffectual manner strives to loosen bis grip. In this and in the Munich 
vase the hands are locked in the manner already noticed. 

This lifting type is particularly associated with the struggle between 
Heracles and Antaeus, though, as Prof. Furtwiingler has shown, in this 
connexion it does not occur in archaic art, nor as far as I know does it occur 
on the red-figured vases. It must however have been contemporary with 
the latter, as we find the scene represented on the coins of Tarentum as early 
as the fourth century. From this time onwards the lifting of Antaeus 
occurs repeatedly in bronzes and statues, and especially on coins and gems. 
Yet even here we find little evidence for the later version of the story recorded 
by the scholiast to Plato,"-’ and by Roman poets, that Antaeus being the 
son of earth derived fresh strengtli from his mother every time he touched 
the eartli, and that Heracles therefore lifted him from earth and squeezed 
him to death. There are a few late monuments which may have been 
influenced by this form of the stniy, and Philostratus gives a detailed 
description ot the scene ; but these are the exceptions and there can be no 
doubt that in the majority of cases, as Prof. Furtwangler says, Heracles lifts 
Antaeus not to crush him, but to throw him. Usually Heracles lifts Antaeus 
to his light, and the whole attitude denotes that he intends to hurl him 
with all his force to his left. Even in the late realistic monuments where 
Antaeus is repic.-^ented with an expression of intense agony, the attitude of 
Heracles is jire.seived, and tliough the agon}' might denote the squeezing to 
death the attitude of Heracles is neither neces-sarj- nor appropriate to such a 
process. Indeed I have a cutting irom a dailv paper representing Madrali in the 
grip ot Hackensclunidt which for expression ot pain far surpasses any representa- 
tion ot Antaeus. It seems likel)’ therefore that the story of Heracles lifting 
Antaeus trom the ground and squeezing him to death, of which there is no 
evidence in eailv liteiature or art, was a late inv'ention suggested by the 
regulai artistic type. I his view is confirmed bv' the persistence of this 
artistic tvpe on coins; tor nowhere is the action of throwing more clearly 
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denoted than on some of the late coins of the Empire, an example of which is 
given in Fig. U.'*' We are justified therefore in connecting all monuments 
of this type directl}^ with the wrestling-school. In examining other types of 
the Antaeus story we shall find that they are all borrowed from the palaestia, 
in archaic art sometimes from the pankration, in later art generally from 
true wrestling. 

The bodyhold from the side is also well illustrated by the Antaeus and 
Cercyon groups. In the first place we see Antaeus seizing, or trying to seize, 
Heracles by the foot. Such a movement is excessively dangerous and 
requires the greatest agility for success, and Heracles takes advantage of the 
opening as has been pointed out either to force his adversary to the ground, 
or more frequently to seize him by the waist as he stoops down, in the same 
manner as Theseus seizes Cercyon. We may distinguish two varieties of this 
type. In the first Heracles passes both arms round Antaeus, clasping his 
hands under his stomach (Fig- ID) ; in the second he has passed one arm 



Fig. 19. — Hee-ACOEs axd Axr.AErs. B.-F. Ampjioe.a. B.il. B 222. 


round him and with the other grasps the hand with which Antaeus strives 
to defend himself’^ (Fig. 20). In both cases the object seems to be the 
same, to lift Antaeus off the ground and throw him heavily. Mr. Cecil Smith 
in volume xxii. of this journal''-* appears to me to have misinterpreted 
this type. ‘ The hero,’ he says, ‘ locks his arms around the neck or chest of 
his adversary, and with head also pressing against the other’s shouhlers 
squeezes him to death ; it is this type (adaptable also for the contest with the 
Nemean lion) which distinguishes the Antaeus contest from all others.’ 
‘ The same type,’ he adds, ‘ came to be used for the contest of Theseus with 
Cercyon.’ Against this view I submit that there is no literary evidence for 
the ‘ squeezing ’ process until a much later date, and further that the position 
is not a natural or effective one for the purpose. Plato, as has been shown^ 
quotes Antaeus and Cercyon as types of the pankratiast.*"® The scholiast to 
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Plato, Avlio tells us that Hei'acles apuftevoi; tov ’Avralov pereoipov appaat 
fcXuau^ aireKTeLve says of Cercyon that Theseus avrov dpdpei’o<; eppi-^ev el<i 
ypjv Kal dTTiKTeLvev. Xow if we find tlic same type used iti art for the two 
contests it is reasonable to infer that the same motive explains them both. 
Therefore either Herac-los and Theseus are both represented as squeezing 
their opponents to death, or they both throw them to the ground and so slay 
them. But no one has suggesteil that Theseus squeezed Cercyon to death ; 
the evidence of the monuments and of literature is conclusive against such 
an idea. Unless therefore we are prepared to say that in preciselv similar 
attitudes Heracles squeezes Antaeus to de.ath, and Theseus lifts Cercyon in 
order to throw him, we must conclude that they' are both lifting their 
opponents, and the same conclusion holds good of the representations of 
Heracles and the Xemean lion described in the last section. More 



commonly however in the latter contest Heracles stoops down or kneels, 
forcing the lion’s head to the ground and strangling it with his left arm or 
both firmly clasped round its neck. "NVe return therefore to Prof. Furt- 
wiingler’s conclusion that Heracles lifts Antaeus, not in order to crush him, 
but to throw him, and the same type taken directly from the wrestling- 
school is used with Antaeus, the Neinean lion, and Cercyon. Similarly we 
shall find that the types for Heracles’ contest with Acheloiis and the sea 
monster are derived from the pankration. 'We may say indeed that for 
every contest in which weapons were not used the Greek artist found his 
natural, or indeed his only models in the palaestra. 

In the case of Cercyon there is fortunately no possible doubt as to the 
object of the grip which we are discussing. On the British Museum kylikes 
E 36, 48 (Figs. 21, 2-2) and on a Bologna kylix *1 we see Theseus actually 
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lifting Cercyon off liis feet. On E 4S the latter endeavours to save him-'elf 
by seizing Theseus round the waist, on the other two vases he clasps him 
round the back with the left arm, tvhile with his right hand he either 



reaches for the ground or grabs at the foot of Theseus. Plad we no other 
evidence we should have no doubt that the movement here depicted is 
identical with ‘the heave’ of modern wrestling, so po23ular in the West of 
England. Ap^jarently ‘ the heave’ was no less ijopular with the Athenians 



and is therefore closely associated by the vase irainters with the contests of 
Theseus who was the tir.st, they claimed, to make wrestling an art. Fortun- 
ately we have a far more important monument to coiitinn our view. A metope 
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Plato,, who tells us that Heracles apa^ievo^ tov ’Avralov perecopov ap,paai 
/cXacra? aireKTeu’e says of Cereyon that Theseus avrov dpdpei^o<; eppi-^lrev eh 
yf]v Kal direKTeivei’. Aow if we find the same type used in art for the two 
contests it is reasonable to infer that the same motive explains them both. 
Tlierefore either Heracles and Theseus are both represented as squeezing 
their opponents to death, or they both throw them to the ground and so slay 
them. But no one has suggested that Theseus squeezed Cereyon to death : 
the evidence of the monuments and of literature is conclusive against such 
an idea. Unless therefore we are prepared to say that in precisely similar 
attitudes Heracles s pieezes Antaeus to death, and Theseus lifts Cereyon in 
order to throw him, we must conclude that they are both lifting their 
opponents, and the same conclusion holds gooil of the representations of 
Heracles and the Nemean lion described in the last section. More 



commonlv however in the latter contest Heracles stoops down or kneels, 
forcing the lion’s head to tlie ground and strangling it with his left arm or 
both firmly clasped round its neck. M’e return therefore to Prof. Furt- 
waugler’s conclusion that Heracles lifts Antaeus, not in order to crush him, 
but to throw him, and the same type taken directly' from the wrestling- 
school is used with Antaeus, the IS emeau lion, and Cereyon. Similarly we 
.shall find that the types for Heracles’ contest with Achelous and the sea 
monster are derived from the pankration. SVe may sa_v indeed that for 
every contest in whicli weapons were not used the Greek artist found his 
natural, or indeed his only models in the pahnestra. 

Ill the case of Cereyon there is fortunately no possible doubt as to the 
object of the grip which we arc discussing. On the British Museum kylikes 
E oG, 48 (Figs, 21 , 22) and on a Bolo.mui kvlix -Mve see Theseus actuallv 
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lifting Cercyon off liis feet. On E 48 the latter endeavours to save himself 
b}’ seizing Theseus round the waist, on the other two vase.s he clasps him 
round the back with the left arm, while with his right hand he either 



reaches for the ground or grabs at the foot of Theseus. Had we no otlier 
evidence we should have no doubt that the movement liere depicted is 
identical with ‘ the heave ’ of modern tviestling, so popular in the West of 
England. Apparently ' the heave’ was no less popular with the Athenians 



t'n., XiiEstr^ A^-i) CriLLVux. K..f. Kv/.ix. B.il. E 36 . 

and is therefore closely associated by the vase painters with the contests of 
Theseus who was the first, they claimed, to make wrestling an art. Fortun- 
ately we have a far more important monument to confirm our view. A metope 
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from the Tlieseum shows us the very moment when Theseus having lifted 
Cercyon ofl’ his feet is turning him over, or giving him ‘ the heave ’ (Fig. 23). 
Here too as on the vases, Cercyon endeavours to save himself, his right arm 
clasped round Theseus, his left vainly catching at the ground or at Theseus 
leo'. A yet later movement is given bj' a well known bronze statuette in the 
Louvre,®- the victor having turned his opponent completely over, and on a late 
relief from the same museum representing the genii of sport the defeated 



Fio. 23. JIeiope of Tiieseum. (From Prof. E. Garduer’s Greek Sculpture. ) 

genius is seen slipping through the others arms headforemost on to the 
ground. 

The motive of the Cercyon vases is reproduced as a purely palaestra 
>cene on a red-figured kylix belonging to Mrs. Hall exhibited at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1903.®^ Between a pillar and an official we 
see two wrestlers, the left hand one grasping the other round the back, 
pressing his head down and preparing to heave him. To this we may add 
the group on the Berlin amphora 1716 already referred to. Finally we find 
the heave and the hold necessary for it clearly described by Quintus 
Smyrnaeus and Nonniis, of whose descriptions I have given a brief abstract on 
p. 2.5 of this volume. 


E. — The Cross-luttoek. 

The dift'erent holds which we have been discussing must certainly have 
been combined with various movemenis of the body or the legs. Some of 
tliO'e have been alieady mentioned incidentally, but it may be useful briefly 
to sum up the evidence on these points. We have seen tlint certain holds 

rl.ir.it 2011: SuliieiDer Ath^ xxiw Claia-i IS/, 45.1. 
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could be taken from the front, from the side, or from behind. In the latter 
case a wrestler must either force his opponent to shift his position or shift his 
own position. The Greek term for twisting an opponent round so as to turn his 
back or his side was /xeTajSi^d^eiv. Plato, in the Laics 795 C, speaking of 
the necessity of developing both sides of the body equally, illustrates his 
point from the trained bo.xer or pankratiast who ovk diro fitv cipiaTepcov 
dSvvaTOt; iari pid')(ea6aL •^oiXaivei Be /cal ecfteX/ceTac TrXrjfi/j.eXoyv oiroTav avrov 
pera^i^d^cov eVt Odrepa ava'^/Kul^ri Biairoveiv. The monuments have been 
already illustrated (Fig. 17, and PI. XII. c). So in the fight between Heracles 
and Achelous, Ovid describes the former as breaking away from the other’s 
grip 

Impulsumque manii 

Protinus avertit, tergoque onerosus inhaesit. — Met. ix. 53. 

Again, a wrestler may attain the same result by springing round himself 
— fiera^aiveiv. Thus in the Oxyrhynchus Papyrus we read : — 

av avTov pera^d<; ifXe^ov, 

and the corresponding order to the other pupil is p-era^aXov — ‘ turn round.’ 
The use of the preposition pcerd, recalls the ‘ afterplay ’ of Cornish wrestling. 
•A. more technical word for the same movement is ehpav a-Tpecf>eiv, which is 
used much in the same way as our ‘buttock’ and ‘cross-buttock.’ This, 
according to Theocritus, xxiv. Ill, was a favourite throw of the Argive 
wrestlers, 

ocrcra S’ diro a/ceXeu/v eBpocrTpocf/oc 'Apy66ev dvBpe'i 
dXXijXov^ crcf/dXXovcri iraXatcrfiacnv. 

Theophrastes, Char. 27, describing the person who wishes to be thought a 
well educated and accomplished gentleman, tells us that he affected icaXalcov 
iv tS ^aXai/eicp irv/cvd rr]v eBpav crTpecpeiv. There has been some doubt 
whether eSpav aTpe^ecv means to turn oneself round, or one’s opponent ; but 
Theophrastus leaves no excuse for any doubt. We can picture this athletic 
fraud strutting about the bath and cross-buttocking imaginary opponents, just 
as his modern counterpart delights to bowl imaginary balls, or with his 
walking stick wings imaginary birds. Whether tlie Argive throw was the 
buttock or the cross-buttock, we cannot say' : the addition of the words 
into cr/ceXeeov suggests the latter throw, in which the legs are brought more 
into play. 

These movements may be illustrated by a black -figured vase in the 
Museo Gregoriano,®“ with a frieze of athletic scenes (Fig. 24). The accom- 
panying illustration is from a photograph obtained for me by Mr. T. Ashby, 
of the British School of Rome, with the consent of Dr. Bartolommeo 
Nogara, Director of the Museum. The wrestler to the left has obtained a 
hold round the other’s waist, either from behind or in front, but the latter by 
leaning his weight forward and seizing his arms has frustrated his attempts 
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at littiiig !iim, and is himself in the position of advantage. Somewhat, 
similar appears to have been the motive of a wrestling group on a metope of 
the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi,®'^ representing the exploits of 
Theseus, except that both the figures are here more upright. The leit hand 
figure has seized the other by the tvaist; his opponent, as far as we can judge 
from the fragment, leans forward .seizing him by the neck with his left arm. 

A still better example of a cross-butt ock is afforded by an unpublished 
bronze acquired by the British Museum in 1900 (PI, XI. It represents a 



Fk; 24 — E,-F. i_\ iiir i[r.-;£o Gureuui.exii. 

contest br-twemi a thick---et bearded man and a powerfully made youth, and 
though lit crude and coarse workmanship, is so full of vigour and life, that it 
is iircibably :i copy et some good nrigiiial. The bearded man has his back 
turned te hi> (ippuneiit. and i< twis'iiig him otf his feet by means of a most 
curiiiu.s .iriii-liick. With hi- light hand he holds his opponent’s riqht arm, 
terciiig it h.'irk acio'S hi- own light thigh, v bile he lias slipped his left aim 
iinilcr the others lett arm-pit, and grippe.l his neck, thus leiideriiig the 
iinpi i'ciued arm absolutely nsde-.s. and obtidninu a powerful leverage similar 

t’.:i air. at.iit-!- iiifoim- lu,- it i- ct'i't.uuly i.ot 
lai..' r t MU tlit tii'-t • putiu V a.T'. 
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to that of our half-Iselson, by means of which he twists lym to the right, and 
forces him to the ground. The position may have been reached in the 
following way : the victor seizes his opponent’s right arm and by a quick 
jerk turns him to the right at the same time moving himself 

to the left, so as to be behind him. He then immediately slips his left hand 
under his left arm-pit, so as to seize his neck and force it down. By a curious 
coincidence, another copy of this most interesting group has been published 
this year in the sale catalogue of the Philip collection in Paris.®* The Paris 
group is of finer workmanship, described in the catalogue as ‘bon style Greco- 
Romain,’ and is in much better preservation, but the motive is identical, and 
there can be no doubt that they are copies of the same original. They have 
also some points of resemblance with a bronze published in the sale catalogue 
of the Forman collection.®* Here too we have two athletes of a jiowerful 
type, one bearded, the other beardless, and the arm-lock is very similar, as 
far as I can judge from the illustration; but the position of the body is 
rather that represented in Fig. 25, except that in the Forman group the 
beardless wrestler has not j'et fallen on his knee. Perhaps the Forman 
bronze represents a later moment than the British Museum group, the 
moment when the cross-buttock has been completed, and the defeated 
w'restler is in the act of falling. Or else we must suppose that the artist has 
attempted to combine two well known originals, for I cannot believe that the 
bronzes represented in PI. XL L.Figs. 25. 26 are all derived from but one original. 
The powerful build, crisp hair, and short beard of the standing athlete iu 
these groups are characteristic of the Farnese Heracles, and the two wrestlers 
are therefore identified with Heracles and Antaeus.*’* If the identification is 
correct, it is an additional proof of my' contention that the contest between 
Heracles and Antaeus is a genuine wrestling match, in which, as long as they 
are on their feet, ‘squeezing’ or ‘strangling’ finds no part. 

F. — Trijrping. 

We have already' seen that the general term for tripping is inroaKeXi^eii', 
that and irapefi^oX?'] denote special forms of tripping, efijSoXi] the 

hank, Trapefi^oXi] the back-heel. By analogy' ^la^oXi] if used of a leg move- 
ment might mean ‘ the outside stroke.’ Finally Eustathius uses the terms 
^€Ta7rXacrfJ.6^ and TrapaKaTaywyy'] to describe the chip by' which Odysseus 
threw Ajax, apparently ‘ the inside click ’ or ‘ hank.’ The monuments afford 
us very little direct illustration of these tricks. M. de Bidder quotes a bronze 
mirror on w'hich are engraved two Cupids w'restling.*- One of them has 
seized the other from behind and is lifting him off his feet, but the latter by 
hooKing his left foot round his opponent s left leg prevents him from swinging 
hun. A similar trick seems to be suggested in the vases shown in Fig. 8, and 

Collection P. Pltilip Palis, 1905, Xo. 4S4, group in the Louvre, Xo. 361. 

London, 1S99, Xo. 95. P. 05 of this volume. 

We may add to them the much mutilated 9- Stei>haiii, C,P. 1S69, PL I. 29, p. 144. 

H.S. VOL. XXV. 
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PI. XII. e. The poverty of this evidence is remarkable when we contrast the 
endless varieties of tripping depicted in Egyptian art.®'* Imdepicting the com- 
plicated scenes of such sports as wrestling and boxdng, the Greek vase painter 
seldom departed from a few conventional types. More conclusive is the 
indirect evidence of a group of bronzes, representing a wrestler fallen on the 
ground supporting himself on his left arm, while over him stands his victor 
with his left foot still twisted round his, and his right foot behind only just 
touching the ground. So far all the bronzes agree, but in the treatment of 



Fio. 25.— Bkoxze. Sr. Pei'ekseueg. (After Stephaui, C'.A) 

the arms there are two varieties. In the St. Petersburg bronze®^ (Fig. 2.5) 
the victor forces the otlier’s head down with his left and with his 
right presses the other’s right arm back in the same wav as in the B.M. 
bronze described above (PI. XI. 7, A In the Constantinople group®® (Fig. 26) 
he holds his opponent’s neck with his right hand, while with his left he has- 
twisted backwards his right arm and shoulder. In both cases he appears to 
have made his attack from behind — the after play. In the first case he 


There aie 340 wrestlin'^ groups in tlir^ 
toifibs of l>eni SurvL>i ••f 

Beni PK V. XV.''. Si-paiated 

they rire hy iieaily 2000 ve.ns from the 
iiDiimmeiits which are couddeviiig, it is 
obvious that they liave no coiinexion with 
Gi’t ek wre^tlini; in histoiical tinier, though thev 
are nftt'ii U't 'l iu text-hook^ illU'.t.rcitp it 
ShouM rr.Taii 0-X(iliiiaiioii liiiiiu' to li.At .i 
..I'li..' Ilf Miiio.iii wrustliiiK gruu])-, the comjMn- 

^'111 WMiiIil he of Very Uitihrotit value. 

.Sti’phaiii, C.H. IStt. i. 1. 5. 


JaJirb. 1S9S, PI. XI. Other examples of 
the group are at FloreULC (Reinach llipertoire 
il.- hi Skihuiirc ii. 53?. 5', in the Iliitish 
iluseuui ?5 j (of somewhat doubtful antifjuitvX 
in tlie Louvre 361 (Jidwh. 1901, p. 51 ), 'at 
Lyons, in the Dimitriou Collection at Athens. 
.Sehieiber Ar.-h. A,k. 1S99, 133 notices another 
lioiu Egypt iu the Sitgliii Collection. The 
Hoivnc.; and B M. specimens agree with thatiu 
Ciinstannnople. The Loi.vre giTjuii is too much 
iiiuTilatcd for certaintv. 
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seizes his opponent’s right hand with his own right, placing his left hand on 
his neck and at the same time hooking his left leg round his opponent’s left ; 
then pressing his neck forwards he forces his right arm backwards, using it 
as a lever to twist him off his feet. The other as he falls instinctively puts 
out his left hand to save himself, and so falls with left hand and right knee 
to the ground. In the Constantinople type the victor seizes his opponent’s 
light hand with his own left, and pulls it across his back, at the same 
time forcing his head forwards and downwards with his right hand, and 



Fig, 26. — Br.oxzE. Const.^ntixople. (After Jahrb. 1S9S, xi.) 

twisting his left leg round the other’s left leg. The fall is still more inevitable 
than in the first case. Besides the interesting examples of arm-locks and of 
tripping which these groups afford, we must again call attention to the fact 
that in all of them the wrestling is over, and there is nothing to suggest 
that the defeated wrestler must be thrown on his back.®® He has fallen on 
his knee, and that is sufficient. 

A special interest attaches to these groups when we compare them with 
the much disputed lines in the EqvAUs of Aristophanes 261-263. 

Kav Tiv avTwv >yvw^ aTrpdjfJiov’ ovTa Ka'i Ke’^rjvora 
KaTayajd>v e/c E^eppovpcrov Sia^aXoav djKvpiaa<; 
elr UTroaTpeyjras tov ojpiov avTOv iveKoXri^arya^. 

C'p. p. 23 of this voluiuo. So Forster what he supposes to be the meaning of anpo- 
Jalul. 1S98, p. ISl ‘ Die ffe.uirAo/rij ist voriiber,' It is a term used of the preliminarv 

liUt when he goes on to say ‘ es ist ztira a/rpo- stages of boxing, and the pankration. 
xapio-iios gekommen.’ I cannot understand 
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Prof. Mabaffy ingeniously explains the whole passage as an elaborate 
metaphor taken from the picking of figs, but whereas it seems unlikely that 
so simple an operation should need so many technical terms, the obvious 
appropriateness of every term to wrestling, and the constant reference to 
tricks of wrestling through the whole scene convince me that the primary 
reference at all events is to wrestling. A comparison with lines 49 1, 496 
suggests that Siaf^aXciiv denotes throwing the arm across a person’s neck. 
For dy/capio-a? the scholiast gives two explanations: 1. ayKvpia-fMa, a, hook 
for pulling down figs. 2. ayKvpLaa<;= virocrKeXia-at;. There is no necessary 
inconsistency between the two ideas, and Aristophanes may well have 
intended to suggest both ; but if one is to be excluded, it is certainly not the 
wrestling. ayKvpicrai, ‘ to hook,’ is an obvious synonym for {nrocriceXi^eiv 
and is included by Pollux in his list of wrestling terms.®' Wrestling terms, 
especially those denoting tripping, are in most languages used metaphorically 
to express cheating, and in Demosthenes we find the combination of the two 
metaphors, viroaKeXii^ew ica'i avKo^avrelvP^ aTroiTTpeylrai; tov 03p.ov needs 
no explanation ; Prof. Mabaffy for the purposes of his theory alters ai-wv to 
mp.6v. The first and obvious meaning of all three terms then is in connex- 
ion with wrestling, aud they denote three movements, seizing an opponent’s 
neck, hooking his leg, twisting back his shoulder. Now these are the 
identical movements which are implied in the Constantinople and similar 
bronzes. Further, we must note that the attack is made from behind. This 
is the usual form of attack with boys playing tricks on one another, or 
hooligans assaulting innocent pas.sers-b}’. The gilded youth of Athens as we 
know from the orators freely indulged in such horse-play, an excellent 
example of which occurs in Demosthenes in Cononeni}^ Fie describes how 
Conon and his sons set upon Ariston,and after stripping him {nrocrKeX{(ravre<i 
Ka'i pd^avre^ ei? tov jBdp^opov ovrco BtedrjKav ivaXX6p,evoc k.t.X. In this 
passage virocrKeXiaavre^ pd^avres and evaXX6p.evoi are words familiar in 
the palaestra ; naturally the young bloods of Athens made use of the 
knowledge they had gained therefrom in assaulting those against whom they 
had a grudge. M e see now how appropriate this language is in Aristophanes. 
The chorus are taunting Cleon with getting hold of simple old gentlemen 
from the couutiy and fieecing them. ‘ Whenever you find such an one you 
fetch him home from the Chersonnese, and as the old gentleman is walking 
along unsuspectingly, you suddenly throw your arm across his neck, hook his 
leg, au.l pulling his .shoulder back, throiv him to the ground! Such is the 
meaning which one would expect for the last word, but its actual meaning is 
obscure, and I cannot help fancying that Aristophanes has after his usual 
manner concluded with a humorous variation. 


C p. IjpklvPi s ^hi. 81. 4, 32/. 10 
TOP TToSa, crx^,ua 5e ecrrl naAai(rTpiK6v. 

lie Corona ISS, cp. Plato Eiftaydruiu^ 
278 B. 

C. 8. iJekker in his Charides (Quote’s the 
examples of Euergus and Meuliab in Demos- 


thenes, of Simon and Eratosthenes in Lysias, 
and of Demarchus in Ae^tliiues. 

paao-€(j' = to da.sh down, cp. LXX. Isaiah 
ix. 11, Enpolis Ta|. 6 ayaupifras tppa^fv. For 
eVaAA.fo’flai r. Pollu.x iii. 150. 
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Suidas explains the word as itrl k6\oi<; ^alveiv and adds KoXa Be -t] 
'yaar^p. He further states that eveKo\i^^aaa<i is used for irpoaeKpovcra'i. 
This account agrees fairly with the scholiast’s derivation of KoXeTpdca in the 
Nuhes 522. Here again Aristophanes is using the language, perhaps the 
slang, of the palaestra, and KoXerpdv apparently means to jump on an 
opponent’s stomach when he is down, an unmanly proceeding of which 
Aristophanes protests he was never guilty. The scholiast explains the words 
variou.sly as Kara koXov rv-rreiv, Karairarelv, ivdXXeaOai rfj KoiXia Kal 
rvrrreiv el<i rrjv ’yaarripa. The scholiast to the Uquites also explains eveKo- 
Xtj^aaa'i as KaraireiTcoKa^; connecting it with aKoXot; which means, he says, 
'ylrmp.o'i, a most iniprohahle derivation. The meaning ‘to swallow’ could of 
course be easily derived from koXov, the stomach, and all the evidence points 
to its connexion with this word. I should suggest then that it means ‘to hit 
or kick in the stomach.’ Such an action though not allowed in true wrestling 
was permitted in the pankration, and was doubtless as familiar to the school- 
boys and roughs of Athens as to those of the present day, and so Aristo- 
phanes appropriately concludes the tale of Cleon’s knaveries with ‘ you hit 
him in the stomach.’ If we look at the bi'onzes, we can see how easily the 
victor could kick his fallen opponent in the stomach with his right foot or 
hit him with his right hand. 

The correspondence between the bronzes and Aristophanes’ description 
need cause us no surprise. Host authorities regard the bronzes as of Alex- 
andrian origin, copied from some well known Hellenistic group.^®- The 
number of replicas which we possess is evidence of the popularity of the 
original statue and not merely of the statue but of the wrestling trick which 
deserved to be so commemorated. Forster identifies the victor in the Con- 
stantinople bronze with Hermes, the patron of wrestling. If the identifica- 
tion is correct, especially if the original statue represented Hermes, it is 
additional evidence of the popularity of the rrdCXaKTp^a. The original statue 
may have been Hellenistic, but the ■irdXaKTpLa which it represented need not 
be so limited in date. It was probably as familiar at Athens in the time of 
Aristophanes as it was at Alexandria under the Seleucidae, and we need not 
wonder that a trick so well known not only in the wrestling-ring, but in the 
streets should have furnished Aristophanes with a metaphor to express the 
trickery of Cleon, and at a later period should have been the motive of a 
notable work of art. 

E. Norman Gardiner. 


So in the passage tpioted from Demos- Forster Jahrb. 1S9S, p. 178, 1901, pp. 

thenes, Conon and his sons after tlirowing 49-51 ; Penlrizet Eei\ Arch. 1903, pp. 396-7. 
Ariston in the mud proceed to jump upon him. 


{To he continued.) 



OLYMPIAN TREASURIES AND TREASURIES IN GENERAL. 


Proceeding along the terrace of the treasuries, Pausanias devotes the 
nineteenth chapter of his second book on Elis to passing in review the whole 
row of them, naming each according- to the Hellenic cominimitr by whicb it 
was built and dedicated. First he notes the Sicyonians’ treasurt', then the 
‘ Carthaginian.s” (Syracusans’). At this point begins a confusion in his text 
which culminates iu the startling declaration that the third and fourth 
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Tnr, Remaixs ix >iTr of thh Elcvex Ti.r.vsCEiEs 
't-eii by F.uxsauias at Olymi'ia on I’ne Terrace at tlie foot of ilt. Cronius. 

A = Altar, Figiire> pveccileil Uv (-) denote motiesof height above 0=level of the stylobate of 
the Temple of Zen-. Other figures denote huiizontal metres ; tvritten betmeen two 
1 'Uil'Ungs. they give interval sej>aratiug them ; written inside groiiud-jdans, they repre.sent 
dimeii'ions. 


treasuries are a dedication of the Epidainnians, a notable fact which he imme- 
diately denies by speaking of one and only one Epidainnians’ treasurv. 
After tins he remarks that the Sybarites also built a treasurv mxf. to that 
of the Jlijv.inf ines. This i.s disconcerting as he mentions the Byzantines’ 
trea.sury nowhere else either before or aftenvards. Ne.xt to the Sybarites’ 
treasury, he then sa\>, was that of the Libyans of Cyreue. iu which he saw 
.statues of Roman emperors. The Seliuuutines, he proceeds to note, huilt a 
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treasurij to Oly'iiipian Zeus before Seliuus was destroyed by the Carthagin- 
ians ; then be touches upon the treasury of the Metapontines as next to 
that of the Sellnuntines. Finally he mentions the Megarians’ and the 
Geloans’ treasuries. Answering to these treasuries ten in number, unless we 
count the two attributed to the Epidamnians, twelve distinct foundations 
have been unearthed side by side on the stepped terrace skirting the 
southern foot-slope of Mt. Cronins. One of these however, No. YIII, count- 
ing eastward as is the established and convenient rule, is neither of the 
size nor of the solidity required for a treasury.^ The little that can be 
made out from the remains of what is usually miscalled the eighth treasury 
confirms the idea that it was no treasury of the Cyrenaeans or of any other 
community but a very ancient altar, perhaps an ash-altar. Its antiquity is 
proved not so clearly by the archaic features of its remains as by the high 
level at which its foundations were laid. Finally', since it must, if a treasury' 
at all, be the Cyrenaeans’ treasury, it is significant that the one fact I’ecorded 
by Pausanias of the Cyrenaeans’ treasury cannot easily be connected with No. 
VIII, which, if it had an interior at all, was absurdly small to contain statues 
•of Eoman emperors. Its outside dimensions are 4'42 by 5‘78 metres, the 
longer measurement being in jjart due to its hypothetical restoration as a 
treasury. Nos. I-YII and IX-XII, the eleven foundations remaining, repre- 
sent the ten treasuries connected by Pausanias with ten different communi- 
ties which he names. The eleventh foundation cannot have belonged, as in 
our text of Pausanias, to the Epidamnians, nor is it reasonable to read in the 
Byzantines for- its founders. Its founders were some Hellenic people unknown 
because their name has fallen out by a confusion of the scribes.- Really 


^ See A II p. 4S, where Dr. Dorpfeld is 
doubtful, and A I, pp. 75 1'.. wheie he 
cleail}' proves the foundations and walls in this 
ease to have been too slight to allow of more 
than an outside veneer applied to a solid core. — 
that presumably of an altar. Keinains on the 
spot exhibit traces ot heavy stucco coatings, 
and remains of a stucco moulding running about 
tile base of this altar as about that of many 
others on the site. Dr. Dorpfeld suggests that 
this may be the altar of Ge, mentioned by 
Pausanias (VI xiv 10) just after his notice of 
the altar of Heiacles lying west of the western- 
most treasury i,t). X .£. — References to A = 

Ohjmpia, TenOjand. 

- Bockh emeiideil the lifth paragraph in 
Pausani.is VI xix Ijefore the German excavations 
at Olympia shewed that there were eleven tre.is- 
iiries. Hence he connected the mention of the 
Byzantines’ treasury. — absolutely reijuired by 
the opening of paragrapli .seven, — with the 
fourtli treasury, knowing that both the third and 
the fourth could not be given to the Epidam- 
nians. Boekh's emendatiuu pieveutcd the ex- 
cavators from an unbiassed consideration of 


tlieir data, and led them (n) to make sure, in 
spite of evidence to the contrary, that Ao. YIII 
was a treasury and not an altai, and (i) to 
persuide themselves, on what Dr. DbrpfekI lately 
assured me was not certain evidenc , that Paus- 
aiiias could never have had sight of Aos. 11 
and III. Thus, by suppiessiug these two among 
the eleven in silu, and by mistaking Ao. YIII 
for a treasury, they made out that Pausanias 
saw only ten treasuries, the names of which he 
gives, I, IV-Xil. This whole scheme breaks 
down through the establishment of two facts 
(f/) that there is no eonvinciiig reason for sup- 
posing that a road up lit. Cronins was cairicd 
over 11 and III before Pausanias saw the 
terrace and the treasuries, — on the cuntraiy 
there is every reason to make us sure the road 
up to the summit was always where it now is, 
on the north side, the south side being too 
steep. — ill) tliat Pausanias saw and actually 
mentions eleven and not ten treasuries, altliougli 
the name of one of them has fallen out of our 
text, which h,\s also lost the words, — toward the 
end of 'YI xix 5, — in which he first mentions 
the Byzaiitiue.s’ trea.suiy. See A I pp. 75 f. 
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there is uncertaiuty as to whether the missing name should be connected 
with III or IV, but the probabilities favour our considering IV to have been 
the Epidamnians’ treasury. We are however certain of the names of I and 

II, and also of those of IX— XIL Nos. V— VII remain, and there is little 
doubt that to them apply, in due succession, the three names on Pausanias’ 
list remaining, Byzantines, Sybarites, and Cyrenaeans. The only doubt arises 
from the parenthetical wiiy in which the Byzantines’ treasury (V) is mentioned. 
Probably, as Dr. Ddrpfelcl suggests, some mention of the Byzantines’ has 
fallen out, — -just before this parenthetical allusion, — at the end of paragraph 
5. It is the less difficult indeed to take this view, — which involves the fallino- 
out, at the Icginning of the same paragraph, of the name to be connected with 

III, — because not only 5 but paragraph 4 preceding it is in some confusion 
textually. 

8uch being the condition of our text in two of the fourteen paragraphs 
concerning the treasuries, it is a relief to know that, without any recourse 
to Pausanias whatever, we can name and identif}’ Nos, I and XI. Upon the 
recovered fragments of the architrave of XI is inscribed Meyapeor', while 
leKvovLov is similarly cut on a stone of the eastern anta of I. Furthermore, 
XI 1, the Geloans’ treasury, mentioned last by Pausanias and unmistakably 
located, is further identified by his quoting the inscription which he read 
upon it ; while its remains, found in the walls of the Byzantine fort, clearly 
stamp it, — quite apart from anything in Pausanias, — as of Sicilian and 
Geluan construction. Two of the remaining nine. Nos. IX and X, the 
Metapoiitines’ and the Selinuntines’, can be identified by recourse to 
Pausanias without reference to the corruptions in his text, and without even 
deciding that No. VIII cannot be regarded as having been a treasury. If 
the conclusions ^ about VIII are admitted, then there is no doubt or difficulty 
in identifying VII with the Cyrenaeans’, VI with the Sybarites’, and V wdth 
the Byzantines’ treasury. Either III or IV, probably the latter, mu.st 
be the Epidamnians’, the name of III having been lost out of the text of 
paragraph 5. Finally the disorder of the text in the preceding paragraph 4 
is not so comjDlete as to leave any doubt that II is the Syracusans’ ‘ Cartha- 
ginian ’ treasury. 

For determining the dates of the several treasuries there ai'e five methods 
of proof: (1) direct information given by Pausanias or another, (2) expert 
evidence as to the date of ascertained architectural features, (3) a comparison 
ot ditierences in the levels at which -were laid the foundations in situ, the 
presumption being that the earliest w'ere laid on the highest or the lowest 
points ot the ground available,^ (4) a general consideration of agreements and 


’ The wurUiiig of r.iiwanhs VI xi.x 7 ex- 
i.luiies t]ii' iiotiuii of any altar or IniiMiug 
hetwei'ii I.\ and X, who'^e walls iu fact till hut 
touch in thLurfounilitious.ju'tifying our .author’s 
Trpoffexvs ; while he says of VI. the Syharites', 
and VII. the Cyrenaeans' tre.asurv : irp'us Et rw 
.\i3v'xy icrrl rwv iv Kvprjvrj 67}(ravp6s. 


pointe lly coupling VI and A Hat tlie beginning 
ol a sentence. His next sentence begins 
2tK€AiwTas 5? SsAiFouFTtous, and there is just 
room at the intervening full stop for an altar 
like Xo. VJir. 

^ The facts about differences of level must 
not be pressed too far. Foundations at a mean 
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differences of alignment, (5) a scrutiny of the verj unequal interspaces separat- 
ing the foundations in situ, the presumption being that, given treasuries 
A, B, C, D, E built side by side, if the interspaces BC and CD, being equal, 
are also so much narroAver than AB = DE as to allow of it, then C was built 
later than A, B, D, and E, and crowded in hetween B and D. Finallj', since 
novelty and variety played their part in seeming to the Olympia their hold 
upon constant national resort to which the founding of treasuries bears 
witness, traditional dates for the introduction of new athletic events may be 
taken into account. 

The highest ground upon the terrace is occupied by the foundations of 
the altar. No. VIII, and by those of No. VII,® the Cyrenaeans’ treasury. The 
lowest level lies on the extreme eastern verge of the terrace overhanging the 
Stadium, and is occupied by the Geloans’ treasury, No. XII. The means of 
dating this fabric by evidence derived from style and workmanship have been 
vastly increased through the recovery of its shattered superstructure from the 
walls of the Byzantine fort. As a whole the building of the Geloans belongs 
to two periods : the earlier and priucqml ptrrt, built apparently like the 
Cuidians’ Delphian treasury as a single chamber facing east and west, was 
aligned on the south side to the conjectural south front of No. YIII, the only 
structure found on the terrace by the Geloan builders. As between VIII, 
the ancient ash-altar, and XII, the Geloans’ treasury chamber, VIII, — being 
on the highest level, chosen with reference to the primitive altar service of 
the sacred grove, — must have been the earlier foundation.® Had the highest 
level been still open to their choice, the Geloans might indeed have preferred 
it as affording equal command of the Stadium and of the Altis. Architec- 
tural forms and characteri.stic decorations favour dating the original treasury- 
chamber of XII very late in the seventh century, — this is the testimony of 
architectural forms, — or very early in the sixth century B.c., — this is the testi- 
mony of characteristic decorations. Gela was founded about 600 B.c. and is 
the earliest of Sicilian colonies to iigure conspicuously at Olympia. About 
100 years before the recorded chariot victory, — won by the Geloan Pantares, 
son of Menecrates, somewhere between 01. 67 and 01.70 (512-500 B.c.), — the 
original treasury-chamber of XII was built. Its southward-facing porch pre- 
sumably commemorates Pantares’ victory, and was possibly patched upon the 
old treasury-chamber along with the three surrounding steps shewn in situ, by 
his sons Oleander and Hippocrates, tyrants of Gela from 505 B.c. to 491 B.c. 


level, higlier than the lowest and lower than the 
highest should not be grouped together chrono- 
logically on that ground. But see Dr. Dorjifeld 
A II. pp. 206 f. 

® The foundations of Xo. TII are mere 
trenches O'-j m. deep filled in with sand and 
gravel. Small segments of walls still standing 
ia situ shew a settling of 0'016 m. In fact 
these flimsy foundations are so jirimitive and so 
insignificant that, without their neighbours 
and the general statement of Pausanias about 


the terrace, there would scarcely be reason to 
restore YII as a ‘treasury.’ See A II p. 48. 

® The antiquity of YIII is proved (1) by its 
occupying the highest level, (2) by the vaiiation 
of spacing between it and No. IX on the east 
and Xo. YII on the west. The eastern part of 
the foundations of YIII is of marly limestone, 
its later we.stern part is of poios. Xo clamps 
appear, but on some of the limestone blocks are 
left the bosses used in lifting them. A II p. 48. 
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Architectural remains date the building of this porch at the end of the 
'Sixth century or the beginning of the fifth century just as clearly as similar 
-evidence dates the original treasury-chamber at the end of the seventh or 
the beginning of the sixth century B.c. But Nos. IX, X, and XI adjacent, 
and for that matter YII lying just beyond the altar (VIII), must have been 
built before Oleander’s Porch, for they are aligned not to the front columns of 
this addition, but to the south side of the unaltered Geloan treasury-chamber 
beyond which Cleander’s porch projects several yards southward. Accordingly, 
the date (.50.5-491 B.C.) of the Geloans’ porch gives a termiiius ante quern 
to help our attempt at dating VII, IX, X, and XI. 

With this terminus ante quern in mind, let us examine the plentiful 
remains of XI, recovered along with similar relics of XII from the east and 
west walls of the Byzantine fort. Here the evidence is clear. Workmanship, 
architecture, decoration, and sculpture all point to a time earlier than the 
fifth centiuy B.C., agreeing with the terminus ante quern. As to a more 
definite date, we may conjecture the Megarians’ foundation either to have coin- 
cided with the heyday of Megarian colonization,— 675 B.c. (Cyzicus), 674 B.c. 
(Chalcedon), 662 B.c. (Selyrabria), 657 and 628 B.c. (Byzantium), — or to have 
formed part of the ambitious architectural enterprises of the Megarian tyrant 
Thoagenes, carried out all of them presumably in the last cjuarter of the seventh 
century b.c. On the whole the date of Theagenes seems the likelier of the 
two, and thus XI is dated not far from the end of the seventh century B.c. 
— later than the Geloans’ treasury-chamber, but not necessarily earlier than 
No. X, which is also later than XII. No. X, the Metapontines’ treasury, 
strongly resembles No. XII in its ground plan, to which that of No. XI offers 
a striking contrast a.s far as the relations of length to breadth are concerned. 
Moreover, if we suppose the site free with IX and XI not yet built and the 
Metapontines free to choose any site between XII and VIII, the location of X 
is easily explicable. X occupies ground as nearly half way between XII and 

VIII as the natural configuration of the terrace permitted. In order to 
secure higher ground, an interval of about 14 yards was left toward XII, 
and this reduced the interval toward VIII to 10 yards more or less. The 
most casual glance at a plan of this end of the terrace shews that IX was 
crowded in after the building of X; and XI, the Megarians’ house, was 
obviously planned to suit the narrow space available toward the east after X 
was founded. How else can its c^uite new proportions of length to breadth be 
accounted for ? No. IX, then, was undoubtedly of later foundation than X, and 
almost as certainly later than the Megarians’ (XI), whose site, if unoccupied, 
Would assuredly have been preferred. As Selinus was destroved in 409 B.c. 

IX must have been built before that year. The material of its foundations, — 
hard limestone with shells, tpute distinct from the poros of the Temple of 
Zeus, — is identical with that of its superstructure, and the workmanship of its 
superstructure, found on the ^ite of the Prytaneum, dates it as of the sixth 
century B.C. It is likely therefore that the Selinuntinos’ treasury, founded 
after the Megarians', was built shortly before the end of the sixth ceuturv, 
while the Megarians’ house still excited the emulation of Selinuntine.s 
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rememberiug that Hyblaean Megara from which they sprang was a Megarian 
colony, and not unmindful of the Hellenic credit achieved by Metapontum 
and Gela through their lavish expenditure of time and pains upon the 
building of Olympian houses. Keen emulation among flouri.shing young 
colonies must, I am confident, have played a large part." If we look now to 
No. TII, the Cyrenaeaos’ treasury, — the last of those to which applies our 
ieniiiiius ante qncm (.505-491 B.C.), — its remains are so scanty and so 
shattered that we are forced to fall hack upon the equal interspacing of 
Nos. Y, YI, YII, and YIII,® and to argue on that ground that Y, VI, 
and YII must have been of approximately even date. Sybaris, however, 
was destroyed in 510 B.C., and No. YI, — the Sybarites’ treasury, — must 
be dated accordingly. This gives us again, but with greater precision for 
Y, YI, and YII, the terminus ante quern which applies to YII, IX, X, and 
XI. If a more precise date than hefore 510 B.c. for Y, V’l, and YII were 
required, the circumstance that XII certainly, and X most probably were 
founded not far from 600 B.C., and the fact that Sybaris, founded in 720 BC., 
achieved its greatest prosperity with surprising rapidity,® yould favour a date 
not far from the middle of the sixth century for all three of them (V, YI, 
and YII) ; the more so because Dr. Ddrpfeld’s expert evidence touching the 
architectui'e of No. IX, the Selinuntines’ treasury, dates it as belonging to 
‘v.ngefaelir die siceite Haelfte des sechsten Jakrhunderts.’ Now the Selinuntines 
vrould hardly have chosen to crowd their house against that of the Meta- 
pontines and against the altar (YIII), unless Y,^® YI, and YII had already 
preocciqoied the space west of YIII — this argument favours the dating of 
YI, and YII shortly before the year 550 B.c. 

Nos. I to lY still ]-emaiu undated. I, when first discovered, was dated 
480-477 B.c. ; Dr. Dorpfeld however inclines to date it at least a generation 
later, because of an ‘ astragal ’ along the top of its frieze, which must, he 
suggests, have been imitated from the Parthenon. ^Yould builders capable 
of borrowing so good a point have been content with the other details of 
No. I ? These are all recovered because their scattered fragments, being of 
>Sicyonian stone, have been identified. Their archaisms are glaring in the 
new light of Dr. Wiegand’s studies of Athenian poros buildings. The 
Parthenon ‘ astragal ’ may derive from No. I, which, with all its archaisms, can 
hardly date much later than 480-470 B.c. As for II, the ‘ Carthaginian 
treasury’ of the Syiucusans, Pausanias dates it just after 480-79 B.c. and the 
battle of Himera. The fact that the earliest treasuries were crowded on to the 


" !N'o one familiar witB this pheuoiiienoii, 
oxliibiteJ in many forms io’ tire rival cities 
whicli sprang up in the Jlississippi Valley 
between 1820 and 1890, will ever undeiTate its 
energizing effectiverress. 

^ The interval on either side of VII is 2'8 m. ; 
that between VI and V is 2 m. ; that between 
V and IV is I'o m. 

Stiabo p. 26.J : toctoOtov 5 evrvxia 5trj- 
viyKey tj ttoXis auTTj to iraXaiuv Sjcrre . . . 


Inspection of the remains of V yield 
few data. Its foimdatioirs on the south iiave 
completely disappeared. Its width is greater 
than that of any other treasury e.xcejit tire 
Geloarrs’. Like the Geloans’ (XII) it had six 
coiunins in front. Curtins has poirrted oirt that 
the Byzantines’ treasury is likely ro have been 
founded before 513 B.c., the drte of Darius’ 
Scythian campaign, after which the Byzantines 
were haiupieied. 
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eastern end of the terrace and the last built were towards the west would 
invalidate Dr. Dorpfeld’s argument (A II p, 207) that II was early because 
of its level, even if its level varied striking!}' from that of I, IV, V, VI, IX, 
X, and XI, which it does not. A glance at the plan of the terrace suggests 
that Xo. I may very probably have been built shortly after Xo. II, for it is 
separated from it by a convenient interval, is aligned to it on the south, and 
has its east side parallel to the opposite side of II. Turning now to Xos. Ill 
and IV, we remember that one of these, probably the one earliest built, was a 
dedication of the Epidainnians. Xo. IV, like Xos. XII. and I, is of a material 
unique on the site, and probably imported. White limestone splinters found 
near its foundations help to identify its superstructure, whose scattered 
relics have been identified solely by their material. Called upon by the then 
accepted, and still prevalent view which ignores Xos. II and III, to identify 
these white limestone remains with the second (Syracusan) treasury of 
Pausanias, Dr. Ddrpfeld, A II p. 40, pronounced them far too archaic for a 
building commemorative of the victory of Himera, and fixed their date as 
toward tlie middle of the sixth century B.c. This date does not ill sort with 
the regrettably vague indication or hint given by Thucydides as to the time 
when Epidamuus, not yet distracted by factions, was most prosperous.^^ Having 
dated V, the eastern neighbour of IV, at about ooO B.C., note that, whereas 
two metres intervene between V and VI, only one and three-tenths metre 
intervene between V and IV. This implies that IV was crowded in after 
V was built, and agrees with the date shortly after B.c. 550, attached 
by experts to the architectural remains of IV. Xo. Ill remains. It was 
certainly crowded in after II and IV were built, and may be conjecturally 
made out as of about the same date with I, which was also built alter II, i.e, 
after 4b0-7t) B.C. To sum up results, the order in which presumably the 
twelve foundations in situ on the terrace of the treasuries were successively 
laid is : VIII, XII, X, XI, VII, VI, V, IX, IV, II, III, and I. All excepting 
only I, II, and III were certainly founded in the sixth century. I, as we 
know, in some sense takes the place of a much earlier dedication,^- 
and II was founded in commemoration of the victory at Himera. Only I 
and XI, among all these locally planned and dedicated houses, are the gifts of 
Hellenic comuntnities of Greece proper, eight of them certainly, and quite 
jiossibly also a ninth, — Xo. Ill, of unknown origin, — were built bv colonists. 


Epi(lainiiU'5 vas foinidetl in 625 R.c. Afivr 
its foundation, says Thucydidc-s, as time went 
OU (7rpo6A0O4’TOS Se rov I xxiv 3) it 

Itecanie a tloui'isliing ]>laee {ueyihT}} Allowing 
three ge^el■ation^ for tin*' giowili, we have ca. 
525 B.c. f"!’ the fdiinTldtinu ot IV, if IV was 
tlie Epidainiiiaiis' house. Tlie only circum- 
stantial evidence that is lacking is in regaid to 
the white limestone used in building IV. 
Nothing of the kind has been found at Syia- 
cuse. If a thorough •ieareli on the site of 
Epidamniis were to shew this hme-stone abound- 


ing there as the tawny sandstone of I abounds 
at Sicyon, then IV might be named the Epi- 
damuians’ treasury with more confidence. 

Proofs of this as indicated by Ernst 
Curtins are chiefly ii priori, but there is also 
ij'' PausaiiLis’ statement that Myron founded I, 
cdovioudy built long after MyiDn’s day, and 
V2) the fact that tiles cleaily belonging to an 
archaic building were found among the broken 
stones on which are bedded the foundations 
of I. 
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Daring the seventh and sixtli centuries the management at Olympia so 
varied and multiplied new events in the games as to reinforce their religious 
appeal in a manner peculiarly attractiv'e to colonists, and so the era 
of treasuries chiefly colonial is a notable chapter in the history of the 
consolidation of a truly pan-Hellenic consciousness. The Geloans’ founda- 
tion came when various new events for hoys had been introduced. In the 
east Byzantium, Prusias, and Apollonia, in the west Massilia were new 
colonies then, and new also was the Delphian treasury of Cypselus. 
About the time when this treasury was rehaptized (in 581 B.C.) and called 
the treasury of the Corinthians, came the Metapontines’, the Megarians’, the 
C3’renaeans’, the Sybarites’ and the Byzantines’ Olympian houses. These, 
with the Selinuntines’ and the Epidamnians’ foundations, finally fixed upon 
Olympian treasuries their association with broader and more inclusive con- 
ceptions of religious service, — such as were contemporaneous!}’ manifested at 
Athens under Pisistratus. Of all this more anon. The last point here to 
he made is that the victory of all Greece against the barbarians having been 
commemorated by the Syracusans’ Carthaginian treasury, closely followed 
by the dedication of III and I, there was no further call for the founding of 
new treasuries. 


Treasuries in General. 

The term Brja-aupol was on the whole a misnomer, and its unquestioned 
currenc}’ has given rise to misapprehensions both in antiquity and in later 
days, — misapprehensions onl}’ to be removed b\' getting at the buildings 
themselves and their contents. Herodotus understood their uses in an old- 
time sense which had already suffered much modification when he wrote.^^ 
Strabo’s definition, if right!}- emphasized, is sufficiently comprehensive to 
cover all the senses, earlier and later. He attributes in part the greatness 
of Delphi to its dijaavpol 0&9 /cal SPjfioi /cal hvvuarac Karea/cevacrav, eh 
ovf /cai '^p/jpeara averiOevTo /cadiepcofieva koI epja rmv apiaTo/i/ 
S/jfj.iovp'yuv (p. 419). But in this definition the word KaOiepa/fieva requires 
great emphasis, and the word SvuderTao must be blotted out, if we wish the 
description to apply to the Olympian treasuries founded after the Geloans’ 
treasury-chamber was built. Call such buildings Orjcravpol with Herodotus 
and Pausanias, use with the expert antiquarian Polemo one word, drjcravpol, 
at Delphi, and another, vaol, at Olympia ; or take from Delian and Delphian 
inscriptions the sacral term oZ/ro?, two things hold of all treasuries like the 
Olympian ones: (1) they are built for the worship of a god, (2) they stand 
for the glory not of any one dynast, but of every member of some one Greek 
Demos.^^ Far wider of the mark than Strabo’s is Baehr’s definition founded 


See i 14, where lie says the Corinthi.ans' 
treasuiy at Delphi was properly Cypselus', and 
iv 162, where he speahs of the censer of 
Euelthou of Cypriote Salamis in the Corinth- 


ians’ Del[ihian treasury. Contrast however 
iii 57 on the Siphnians’ Delphian treasury. 

This makes it absurd to class either the 
Leonidaeum or the Philippeum among driaavpai. 
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on Herodotus and innocently intended as a translation of Strabo ; Aediculae 
sice ctUae in Ddphico teniplo. The last four words are added by way of being' 
precised® W. J. Fisher sought precision in another extreme. Full of what 
at that time were called Agamemnon's Mycenaean treasury and the 
Orchomenos treasury, he sought the Olympian treasuries of Pausauias not 
only as he should outside of any temple, but also as he should not outside 
of the Altis itself on the slope of Mt. Cronins. His search was rewarded by 
the discovery of a brick-kiln wliich had the undoubted merit of being 
circiilar.^'^ Butticher,^' renouncing all hope of precision at a time when 
neither Delos, nor Olympia, nor yet Delphi had been excavated, distinguishes 
between treasuries ei'ected in connexion with tree-worship, — this class 
although more ancient than temples includes the Ol3'm23ian treasuries, — and 
treasuries erected near Hellenic temjrles. Finally he enumerates twelve 
Olyminan treasuries, the hrst being the Heraeum and the twelfth the 
Philippeum, neither of which is ever spoken of as a treasury b\- ancient 
writers. Such in fact was the confusion about Olympian treasuries that it 
has not been dispelled even b\- the final appeal to the spade until now, when 
both Olympia and Delphi have been thoroughly excavated. Herodotus, 
Strabo, Athenaeus, Pausanifis, and Plutarch though often occupied w'ith the 
Pisatan and Parnassian treasuries have not a word about the communal 
houses (treasuries) at Delos, the first discovered buildings of this class. So 
little could be made out at Delos that discovery was doomed to w'ait long 
upon understanding.'^ It has not even now been possible to identify at 
Delos any one of the several buildings whose foundations shew them to be 
treasuries after the Olympian and Delphian pattern. All these communal 
houses are special cases of the tcmplum in antis, each consisting of a small 
rectangular chamber fronted by a shallow porch and having no orTtadoBofiof. 
There is, then, no doubt 7'emaining as to what a treasury or communal house 
was ; but only three of the Delphian treasuries are identified and named 
beyond a peradveuture, so that the eleven Olympian buildings on the 
terrace take their place, along with the Sicyonians’, the Thebans’ and the 
Athenians' Deljfiiic treasuries as the monuments with which we are chiefly 
concerned. Foundations alone yield little more than the typical plan just 
described and based alike upon remains at Delos, Delphi, and Olympia.'® 


Xnte on IlJt. i 14 (IS.jO). 

See IJi'ttieliei’s p. 225, on Fi^iher'i, 

visit to Olyinpjia in 1S53. 

T'.ktudik pp. 434-454 ; Bauineu/tus pip. 
15ti-lri2. 

i' The t'ouml.ttions of .six small liuiljiiigs 
Meio found at Didos before anything of the 
kind was turned up elsewhere, 01 these one 
w.is pre-unuibly the teinpde of F.ilithyi.i iiieii- 
tioneil in the inventories. The five others were 
‘ tie.i.suiies.’ Of these the two large-t were 
P'Vubably the 'Avdpicev and the Ka^lup oIkoi 
ti'easinii ') of the inventmies. Of the remaiu- 


ilig three, two were probably the AvSiuv and 
the ArjXi'ttK/ oIkoi of the inventories. These last 
supiply no name for a fifth treasury, since the 
Ttiipivos otKos, frequently mentioned, is identi- 
fied with a large square building quite away 
fiom the groupi of the communal liouses 
cdusteriug around the Letoon and the temple of 
Apollo. 

The Olympian treasuries, V and XII, vary 
from the tpuiphiui in antis, XII having a .south 
pioirdi with six columns and no antnr, T lieing 
a regular Doric hexa-style building. For the 
absent o7rto'0d5o,uos see below p, 307. 
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Much more than this is fortunately kru>wn of the Megarians’, the Geloans’ 
and the Sic 3 mnians’ houses at Olympia and at Delphi of the Athenians' 
house and of one the name of which i.s in dispute, but which I hope anon 
to shew was the Siphnians’ not the Cnidians’. These five very com- 
pletely recovered monuments constitute one of the most interesting groups 
of Hellenic buildings of a sacral character now open to our stud}’. 

Pausanias throws some light on the uses, religious and other, to which 
these treasuries or communal houses were put, in giving some of the motives 
and occasions for their foundation. The most obvious motive, one which can 
never have been wholly absent, was sheer piety toward the god of the 
sanctuar}^ Pausanias (X xi 5) credits the men of Thracian Potidaea with 
this motive at Delphi. To it might attach some vague idea of atonement 
for previous neglect, such as lurks perhaps in the record of the Siphnians at 
Delphi (X xi 2), or some impulse of Hellenic thanksgiving for victory such 
a.s prompted the Athenians at Delphi (X xi -5), or the Syracusans in building 
their ‘ Carthaginian treasury ’ at Olympia. In the later day of Greek 
particularism, a more parochial patriotism prompted Brasidas and the- 
Acanthians to build their Delphian house with spoils from the Athenians, 
whose catastrophe at Syracuse was commemorated at the same sanctuary by 
the Syracusans’ Delphic treasury. The Spartan disaster at Leuctra was 
similarly represented, again at Delphi, by the Thebans’ treasury ; but no- 
communal house at Olympia, — unless we can make something out of 
Pausanias’ statement about the Megarians’ treasury (YI xix IS), — was built 
with means derived from the spoliation of one Greek town by another. 
Finally Pausanias recognizes in connexion with the Cnidians’ house at Delphi 
the possible impulse for display which might prompt a pious community at a 
season of prosperity to figure at Delphi as the W'ealthy founders of an ornate 
treasury.^® Herodotus suggests by unmistakable implication the same 
motive for the building of the Siphnians’ house at Delphi (iii 57), nor can it 
be doubted that the Geloans at Olympia congratulated themselves upon the- 
splendours of their gorgeously decorated Olympian treasury-chamber. The 
.sumptuous house by which the Cnidians advertised their prosperity to the 
frecpienters of Delphi was, if I am right, nothing more nor less than the 
famous Lesche, glorified by the earliest and most renowned compositions of 
Polygnotus. As to the beauties of the Siphnians’ treasury at Delphi, which 
so impressed Pausanias and Herodotus, seeing is believing. Otherwise such 
a jewel of a building could not be credited to so early a period. 

The inferences to be drawm from this review’ are tw’o : (a) that, when- 
ever a treasury w’as founded, two deeply underlying currents of enthusiasm 
and loyalty met and took on a visible shape, — loyalty to the service of the 
god, enthusiasm for the glory of the state. The choice of a far-off site 
testifies to some quickening of religious experience, and the difficulties over- 
come in detail are eloquent of some thrilling and uplifting home crisis. To 
build anything at Delphi or Olympia was not easy in days wdien transportation 


X xi 5 : Kp*i 
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was so difficult. The pains of planninff and fashioning a treasury like the 
Geloans’, built at a time when the arts were still in their swaddling clothes, 
are more easily described than realized. Clearly, the Athenians and the 
Sj-racusans building their treasuries at Delphi and Olympia were in the 
throes of a new national birth, and yielded to the same characteristically 
complex impulses that have fixed upon the Feast of the Annunciation as the 
Independence Day of Modern Greece. The second inference is (i) that 
wealth lavishly, ostentatiously even, bestowed upon a Delphian or OAmpian 
07]cravp6'; of the kind in cpiestion, — a communal house, that is to say, — did not 
take the form of sumptuous and costly gifts, stored in that house as a strong 
box.-^ The expenditures of the Geloan^, the Siphnians, and the Cnidians 
respectively were upon the bouse itself, and had little or nothing to do with 
anything treasured in it for safe-keeping. 

In the light of this last inference a puzzling paradox of Pausanias 
touching the Sicyonians’ treasury at Delphi becomes easier to understand. 
Having mentioned that fabiic, he goes on to say: ;yp?;/raTa Se ovre ivravda 
av ovre iv dWa rmv Brjaavpmv. His meaning may perhaps be thus 
paraphrased : Since this is a dijaavpo^i one would naturally expect it to 
contain treasure (;^pr;,waTa), but as a matter of fact neither this nor any other 
of the houses called treasuries contained )(pt]p.aTa. Treasuries, that is 
to say, are so called because there are no treasures there.-- Pausanias means 
at all events to distinguish the meaning of drj<javp6^ as applied to communal 
liouses from its usual meaning as attached to buildings or strong-boxes for 
the saie-keepiiig of valuables. The 6)}aavp6<} of King Croesus was such a 
d>]a-avpo(f>vXuKioi’P However, Pausanias can hardly have had just such a 
secular 6'?jcranpo? in mind, but rather the consecrated d)]cravpot — Or]cravpo- 
^vXciKia attached to temples or built within precincts, — used, all of them, for 
nothing but the storage ot ;yp>;gaTa, hr. specie or its erpiivalent. Such was 
the d>i(7avp6<i at Oropus of whicli we have details suggesting-^ a mammoth 
stone ■ poor-box ’ like one just discovered in the south-eastern porch-corner of 
the old temple at Corinth. From E!eusis-“ we have minute recoi'd of sums 
taken from treasuries belonging respectively to Demeter and Persephone. 
Lyces, who opened them, gets his fee and then Lycurgus provides for an 
expiatory sacrifice {dpea-rriplav 6vaai) for tlie technical sacrilege involved. 
Tliese Eleusiuian treasuries were probably independent stone structures or 
treasure-vaults built somewhere within tlie precincts, but can hardl}' have 
borne even the most remote resemblance to a Delphian or an Olympian 
communal house.-’’ Instances might be midtiplied from inscriptions shewing 


See Hdt. iii 57 adfia. 

PtiiiSRiiiaa otteii the wuid ^pi^uaTa for 
what we '•''metiiiies call tieasure. 

Hdt. (vi 125, ii 150, vii 190) U-3C.S Orjo'avpos 
for any sort of treaMiry or treaMirediox : see ix 
106, wheie it lia'5 the sense of safe or ^nonit-hox. 
Ct. Suidas, s.i.\ 07 ](Tavp 6 s. 'A-mriav'os owAa re 
TToXAa /cal alrov iToiud^ero, /cal $7}(Tavpo<pv~ 
\d K i ov. This last = d7](Tavp65 in Herodotus and 


Pausanias. Contrast Strabo's account of dj]- 
(Tavpovs carried off from Delphi by the Tecto- 
sages and consisting apparently of ingots of gold 
and silver (IV p. 13S). 

Dat. 5S9, 411-402 li.r., or 3S6-377 r.c. 

Dirt. oS7, 11. 302-309, or 329-8 B.c. 

Ditt. 653, 11. 90-96 : where are given 
details inspired irom Eleusis and providing for 
the building of a treasury sacred to Per.sephone. 
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the habitual use of 0)]cravp6<; = 0r]a-avpo(f)v\uKiov in all official records.-' We 
shall, then, only conform to strict sacral terminology in discarding the term 
0r]aavp6<;, and in using henceforward for the communal foundations at Delphi, 
Delos, and Olympia the Delian sacral term communal house, oIko^, as used in 
the Delian inventories.-® 

Money-box or strong-box treasuries attached to temples or built near by 
have, then, little or nothing in common with the miniature temples under 
discussion. Small though these were, their size forbids the notion of a mere 
strong-box, and the time, pains, and treasure lavished upon their construction 
put it quite out of court. They certainly contained no deposits of specie, 
and we hear of no precautions or prescribed arrangements for opening and 
closing them.-'* They were kept under lock and key like other temples and 
depended for their inviolability upon the same unwritten laws that protected 
temples. Like temples, they w’ere closed at night, and Athenaeus (XIII 
p. GOG), where he records episodes illustrating the effect of various paintings 
and statues on several animals and certain clodhoppers, culminates with the 
tale of Cleisophus of Selymbria®® in the temple of Samos as recorded by 
Alexis and Philemon and caps the climax with the adventure of ‘ one of the 
theors ’ in the communal house of the Spinatai at Delphi. Abnormally 


Minute regulations about the keys and their 
custody are entered into. 

See Dirt. 629, where seven men are put in 
charge of an Olbian dtja-avpas and sums to be 
deposited by worshippers sacrificing are enu- 
merated (third century). See also a Pergaraeue 
inscription (566, 12), and a Halicarnassiau 
inscription (601, SO). 

-5 In these dtjaavpas applies strictly and 
.solely to various e-naavpo(pv\a.icia or strong- 
bo.ves within the precinct and in one ease inside 
a temple. For ‘treasuries’ such as Pausanias 
saw on the Olympian ten ace, the invariable 
word used is oIkos. 

^ For formalities, not unlike those observed 
at Eleusis though simpler, see I.G. I, 1570. 

Selymbria was founded in 662 B.c. by the 
Megaiians a little before they founded Byzan- 
tium (657 B.C.), and ceased to be on the high- 
road of any lucrative trade as soon as Byzantium 
on the e.rst (42 miles distant) and Perinthus on 
the west (22 miles distant) were founded. The 
presence of Selymbrians in the temple of Samos, 
the metropolis of Perinthus, was doubtless in 
the natural course of events, when Perinthus 
shot ahead of Selymbria as apparently it did 
long before the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
Indeed Selymbrians had a fierce life of it in the 
face of their constant exposure during more 
than 2000 years to raiders from Thrace, who 
made it very difficult for them to maintain 
their hold on Hellenic traditions and culture. 
Xenojihon’s friend, Clearchus, spoiling for a 
H.S. — VOL. XXV. 


fight at the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
went out with a squadron to attack the 
Thracians v-n'kp 'K^ppovpaov nal Xlspifdov, as 
Xenophon has it {Anab. II vi 2), describing 
the district of Selymbria. The very name of 
Selymbria is Thracian and not Greek. The 
readiness of the Thracians to raid Selymbria is 
well illustrated by Plutarch’s account of the 
proceedings of Alcibiades after the battle of 
Cyzicus (410 B.C.), when one of his chief motives 
for giving easy terms to Selymbria was fear 
that his Thracian contingent would get out of 
hand i,Akib. 30, of. Xen. Hell. I i 21). 
Selymbria throve, while fighting with Thracians 
or li.rcedonians was the order of the day, but 
s.ank under Philip of Macedonia only to emerge 
as an outpost for the defence of Constantinople 
in Byzantine days. When Anastasius I was 
hard pressed by the Bulgarians in 507 A.D., he 
built a wall from Selymbria nearly SOmiles across 
Thrace to Delkon on the Euxirie. The last 
memorahle siege of Selymbria was that by the 
Genoese against whom it was stoutly defended 
by Manuel Phakrase Cantacuzene in 1341 a.d. 

Philemon was born about 359 B.c., his 
death was about 262 B.c. Alexis was his senior 
by about twelve years. 

Spina in the valley of the Po seems, like 
Selymbria, to have been out of touch with the 
main current of Hellenic culture, in spite of 
the comparatively ancient legend of its Hellenic 
foundation by Diomedes, and of a certain early 
prosjierity witnessed to (as) by the Delphian 

X 
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excited by the vision of statues these Graeco-barbarians got themselves locked 
up overnight, — Cleisophus in the Samian temple, the Spinatan delegate in the 
Spinatan house. Both were from semi-barbarized surroundings and un- 
accustomed to the naturalistic perfections of Greek sculpture. Athenaeus 
goes on to say that the delegate was detected and that the Delphians con- 
sulted the oracle as to punishing him. The reason for letting him off given 
by the oracle stamps the anecdote as an unsavoury fiction, but neverthele.ss 
its value for the present argument remains unimpaired. There may be no 
actual facts behind it, excepting only that it was sufficiently well invented to 
be current at Delphi. In a word it embodies certain accepted customs into 
which it weaves familiar Rabelaisian .strands. Its setting, which is genuine, 
alone concerns this argument. Take the two stories as combined. Docs not 
Athenaeus, b}' grouping them together, with the Spinatan incident at the 
close, clearly imply that the desecration of a Delphian communal house 
presented itself in the same light with the desecration of a world-i’enowned 
temple like the Samian Heraeum ? This means that Polemo’s word rad?, 
used for the Olympian communal houses, was based upon conceptions current 
at Delphi as well as at Olympia. If now we take the Spinatan episode alone, 
does not the selection of an official theor imply as a matter of course certain 
special rights of access to the treasury of Spina for each Spinatan delegate ? 

Other arguments are not lacking to establish the justification of Polemo 
in identifying communal houses with temples. The orientation of the oldest 
Olympian treasury (XII) is that of a temple. Convenience and the relative 
position of the terrace dictated a southward frontage for all the other houses, 
and finally necessitated a change of front for that of the Geloans. At Delos 
and at Delphi all the treasuries seem to have been oriented with reference 
to the sacred way. The strongest argument however always remains the 
familiar one that each house is in plan a miniature temple, and this becomes 
practically irresistible at Olympia when due weight has been given to a 
recorded and very noticeable detail in the foundations of the Sicyonians'" 
house (I), which reappears, though less clearly, in the foundations of the 
Megarians’ house (Xly ‘There is’ says Dr. Ddrpfeld, A II p. 41, speak- 
ing of No. I, ‘ a broadening of the foundations which is totally inexplic- 
able. Can it not be a mere dislocation, you might ask. Certainly not, 
since the stones at this south-eastern corner are where they were originally 


treasun- of the Spinatae, and {b) by the name 
Spinelicum ostium borne by the southern 
mouth ot the Po throughout antiquity and long 
after the day when Spina had seen its harbour 
silted up and itself transformed into au 
obscure inland town. The mouth at Ravenna 
was artificially made by the Awjusta fussu. 
Xorth of this was the Eridanum ottiuni, named 
for the short tributary Rhenus, but also named 
the ‘ Spinet iciim. ostunn,’ says Pliny, ‘ iib urbe 
Spina quae finl jaxta praevalens. ut Delphkis 
creditma est thuauris, condila a Diomf.de.’ Of 


Spina’s obscurity all ordinary maps of the 
district of the Lingones assure us for it appeals 
on none of them. Strabo's account (v. p. 214J) 
exhausts all the facts known : pera^i Se Bou- 
Tpior T^S 'Paouerrrjs voAiapa sal rj Sirira, uvv 
p.fv RWIXIOV iraXai 5e '^KKrjv'is iroAis erSofos. 
driffavphs yovy er AeA(poiS ^irivqrajy beinvoTaL. 
K a t r d A A a laropeiTat irepi a v t ui y cl’s 
& a A a (T O' 0 HpaTTjo'dyTcyy. <paal 5e nal eiri 
daAaTTp V7rap|cti, yyy 5 iarly iv pecroyaia to 
xoiptoy TCpi eyeyriKoyra rrje euAarTi/s aradlovs 
asrexor. 
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laid. No doubt on this point is possible. The idea that here is the founda- 
tion of an altar belonging to the treasury has been suggested, but such 
a supposition has not a leg to stand on.’ I venture to hope that some 
support for this supposition has been found, and that Dr. Dbrpfeld may alter 
his mind in case he does me the honour of reading this paper. Perhaps he 
may allow the eastward splaying of the foundations of the portico of No. XI 
to suggest a similar altar there. Then we may note that space forbids any 
but a south altar for Nos. IX, X, V^, lY, III, and II, and let this in part 
explain why all the treasuries hugged the northern verge of the terrace. 
We may further note that, for all we know to the contrary, YI and YII 
may have had eastern or south-eastern altars. Altars adjacent agree well 
with the general temple-.seeming plan of these communal houses. Even 
without pressing the analogy of the temple, I’aiisanias’ account of the house 
of Oenomaus (Y. xiv. 7) encourages the idea of an adjacent altar of Zeus 
'Ep/ceto?. Here let it be noted however that there would not have been room at 
Olympia for an opisthodomos, supposing even that feature of the full-blown 
temple had been desired. For the striking I'esemblance of the temple and 
the communal house, Strabo is a capital witness. In his casual glance at 
the precinct of Samian Hera, he hits off admirably the contrast between 
the treasuries and the colossal proportions of the Heraeum there, — pi’oportions 
which amazed Herodotus,®^ — by calling the ‘ treasuries ’ near by vataKoij^ as 
who should say pocket-temples. The almost comic disproportion between 
such puny sentry-box structures and the mammoth Heraeum at Samos was 
fortunately reproduced neither at Olympia, — where the archaic Heraeum 
was of comparatively moderate size and of exceptionally modest height, 
while the ‘ treasuries ’ were lifted above its level by the height of the 
terrace on which they were built, — nor was there any such incongruity at 
Delos, where two smaller temples stood by the largest — though by no means 
large — temple in the precinct, and insensibly prepared the eye for the still 
smaller treasuries stationed beyond it. 

Grounds have been thus far presented for consideration, sufficient I 
conceive to distinguish communal houses from ^p<Tai'pof= a, 

and to shew that communal houses presented themselves to the mind’s eye 
of the ancients as temples of a sort. Evidence is now in order to shew what 
distinguished these communal houses from temples pure and simple, and to 
establish for the delegates of any city-state which had founded a treasury 
some special privileges of customary access and habitual resort. Obviously 
their size distinguished all such communal houses from temples near by and 
far away. This contrast was made complete by the absence in communal 
houses of anything like a cultus-image. Moreover, each of these houses, 


iii tjO : VT}05 ^tyuXTos twv Hero- vewy ix4yasj hs vvv TriyaKodTjKTj 4<Tri, 5e toD 

(lotus goes out of his way to descant upon the irKitdovs tu>v ivravda Kfi^4yuy irivaKccy, &WaL 
Samian Heraeum as one of tjie thiee ‘biggest iriyaKodriKat Kal va'Ltr kol riyts eicrt TXijp^is rocy 
things in the world,’ all of them at Samos. ipxataiy tcxi'Si'. 

See p. 637 : to 'HpaToy apxatoy Itphy xai 
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although seriously dedicated to the god of its precinct, was primarily 
thought of as pertaining to the citizens of the dedicating community. 
Accordingly the full technical designation of the Andrians’ Delian house was 
o2/to? ov aveOrjcrav ( = dvidecrav) ol '’Xv^pioi, tire name of the god being taken 
as a matter of course. On the Athenians’ house at Delphi was written 
o6«o? ’ AdrjvaLmv. The single word Meyapeav stands on the architrave 
of the Megarians’ Olympian house, while "^eKvwvLcov is inscribed on one of 
the untae of the Sicyonians’ house on the same terrace. Plutarch opens his 
life of Lysander by saying that the Acanthians’ treasury at Delphi beais the 
inscription Bpacr/Sa? Kal ’ AkcivOiol dir ’Adyvaicou, and the last words in 
Pausanias’ chapter on the Olympian treasuries record that he saw engraved 
on the Geloans’ treasury words to the effect that the treasury and the 
statues inside w'ere the Geloans’ dpudypa. ‘ But,’ he adds, ‘ the statues are 
no longer there.’ This would be perfectly matched by the inscription found 
at Delphi : t'ov Otja-avpdv TovSe Kal TaydXp.aTa, if only the initial word had 
been recovered. M. Homolle now conjectures for it the name 
although, when he held that the communal house on one of whose steps it 
was apparently engraved, was the Siphnians’, he would have conjectured 

Thus -we see that a communal house, unlike a temple, required to be 
labelled, as it were, and that the essential word used was always the name of 
the dedicating community. No individual’s name could permanently attach 
itself to a house of this kiml, since Plutarch in the same breath tells of the 
inscription 'BpacrtSa^ Kal ’AkcivOcoi, and speaks of the building so inscribed 
as the treasury of the Acanthians. Herodotus also protests quite in vain 
that the Delphian treasury of the Corinthians ought properly to be called 
the treasury of Cypselus, since Cypselus was its founder (i 14). Again 
Pausanias is demonstrably in a confusion of mind when he says that the 
Sicyonians’ house seen by him on the Olympian terrace was dedicated by 
Myron, the Sicyonian tyrant who won the chariot race in 648 B.c. Its 
foundations as visible are especially strengthened to bear the enormous weight 
of ily ron's ddXapoi which weighed, Pausanias tells us, 50 talents, or 13 tons 
according to Dr. Dorpfeld’s estimate. An inscription, seen by Pausanias on 
the smaller of the two, said they were dedicated by Myron and the of 

the Sicyonians. M'hatever this may imply about a former Sicyonian house 
at Olympia the one which we know was ear-marked as the Sicyonians’ and 
not Myron's. 

The houses under consideration, then, being temples of a sort, and 
dedicated to the god, were nevertheless unique in proclaiming a sort of right 
of joint ownership inherent in the dedicating community. This right carried 
with it certain responsibilities, — charges laid upon the founders for the 
solidity of the fabric. M. Homolle has found, on the high retaining wall upon 
which was built the Cnidians communal house, commonly known as the 


P.au-.\Tiias YI xix 1: eVl raiirris Trjs ^f\<po7s ’EWrivaiv riyis 4 o t r, <r ay t ’ Atv 6 
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Cnidians’ Lesclie, a marble slab,®“ bearing the inscription ; 6 Sd/j.o'i 

TO dvdXaiLiiia ’A7r6X\a)vi, in characters of the third century B.C. Now Poly- 
gnotus painted the newN erected Lesche not later, but probably earlier than 
467 B.C., the date of Simonides’ death.®' And so the Cnidians charged 
themselves with building at no slight expense a retaining wall to solidify the 
foundations of their house 200 years after they originally huilt and dedicated 
it. We know that the Sicyonians, supposed not without good reason to have 
built one of the earliest of Olympian houses, planned in Sicyon their second 
communal house, quarried, fashioned, and lettered so far as necessary its every 
stone at Sicyon, and finally laid its foundations in or near 450 B.c. at Olympia, 
taking pains to strengthen it to support the OdXafioi dedicated by their 
forefathers 200 years before. We are forced to admit that similar pains were 
taken by the Geloans ca. 610 B.c. when they built their treasury-chamber, and 
again 100 years later when they set steps around it and added on its porch. 
It is clear then that the Cnidians, the Sicyonians, and the Geloans continu- 
ously rose to their full responsibilities for the maintenance of their respective 
communal houses. The same may be asserted with some probability of the 
Andrians and their Delian house. 

It is not, I submit, humanly conceivable that such responsibilities 
shouldered during such extended periods of time should have failed to imply 
and involve corresponding privileges, — privileges best indicated one would 
think by the intimations of joint ownership engraved as we have seen on the 
fronts of so many of the monuments under discussion. 

But now arises the question as to why the foundation of communal 
houses so actively pushed forward at Olympia during the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.c. suddenly and completely ceased there after the Persian wars 
were well over. Before this question can receive its detailed answer, various 
minutiae, chiefly historical, require attention. Long before the awakening of 
pan-Hellenic consciousness among Greeks. Olympia and Delphi occupied the 
popular imagination as places constantly resorted to with costly gifts by the 
potentates of the earth, Greek and barbarian indiscriminately. This was 
particularly true of Delphi and of Delos ; Olympia was hardly connected with 
non-Hellenic benefactors. Such discrimination as there came to be made 
between Hellenic and barbarian gifts must have grown up one would suppose 
in connexion with their bestowal for safe-keeping. This in turn must hang- 
together with the springing up of local treasuries at Delphi and elsewhere. 
Delos, — directly accessible from Asia by the sea, — yields the only instance of 
a non-Hellenic treasur\q in the Delian ot/tov AvSd>j/. Great as were the 
Delphian privileges of Croesus and the Lydians (Hdt. i. 54) there was never 
at Delphi an oIko<; AvSui/. At Olympia the barbarian appears never to have 
received any analogous recognition of any kind. Barring the single exception, 


See Frazer'.s Pausanias, Y. pp, 357 tf. p. 447) while in Sicily. This is possible but 

See H. Bninn, Geschichte der Griechisdhen rather forces the situation. It seems more 

Kiinstler, ii, pp. Ilf., where it is observed that likely that Simonides wrote the lines at Delphi, 

Simonides may have written the lines i^uoted and saw the paintings there before his departure 

by Plutarch, De Dcfedu Oraculonun (ch. xlvi, for Sicily in 477 B.c. or earlier. 
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then, of the Lydians’ house at Delos the privilege of building and dedicating 
a communal house at Delphi, Delos, or Olympia was exercised solely by 
Greeks ; but only at Olympia were non-Greeks completely out of court, so to 
speak, from the very beginning, — only at Olympia was the new-Greece of the 
era of colonial expansion overwhelmingly preponderant in the matter of 
founding communal houses. At first however the founders were not 
Hellenic not communities, but potentates or tyrants. Myron of Sicyon 

and Cypselus of Corinth, who should perhaps be placed a little before Myron, 
were among these early builders of treasuries, when treasuries had not yet 
developed into communal houses. The fact that Cypselus of Corinth built 
a Delphian treasury which was afterwards appropriated by the people is 
established on the most solid of evidence, and upon this fact, as commented 
on by Herodotus, Plutarch, and Pausanias, chiefly depends our knowledge 
of a transformation in the use of the buildings under discussion which 
deserves to be recognized and viewed in all its bearings; the more so 
because this new fact may clear away many obscurities still hanging about 
the various designations, alike in technical and in current speech, by which 
these monuments were known to the ancients. 

The name dija-avpo^, which in the main should be associated with the 
communal houses at Delphi, and not with those of Olympia and Delos, per- 
petuates the lingering idea of a sort of individual and personal ownership. 
Until it was formally appropriated by the Corinthians, the Corinthian 
treasury at Delphi was not the Corinthians’ treasury, but the tieasury of 
Cypselus. This last became the communal house of the Corinthian 
only after the Delphiaiis, upon formal summons from the Corinthians, rebap- 
tized it. This rebaptism was not a mere question of name, but involved a new 
use under an altered and broader religious ideal more or less democratic. To 
designate a building used in thi.s way by a community, we have the sacral 
term ol/co? as employed consistently in Delian inventories.^^ The Delian 
drjaavpo^ was, as we have seen, a money-box pure and simple, ot/co? being 
the invariable term for a communal house. If now we turn to Aristotle’s 
Politics, we find him using the word oZ/ro? in just the sense of the Delian 
inscriptions. He gives, in sketching the progress of democracy as a counsel 
of democratic policy made jierfect, the multiplication of tribes and phratries 
and the collecting together of many private sacra into a few private centres, 
which he calls oIkoiP Precisely what Aristotle had in mind may, I conceive, 
be gathered from an inscriptioiU'* which Michel dates about 300 B.c.« It 
was found on a slab of bluish marble built into a house in Chios, and relates 
to the attairs of the Chian ^parpla of the Clytidae. Originally aristocratic 


Hesyrluus, confusing together the mean- 
ings of both -words, yet vaguely recognizes the 
Delian saoial term oiKos=^6Tj(ravp6s where he 
says : d-qcraupos’ ils ayaXudruv Kal xpjj/uaTOJV ^ 
Upujy dirudiffii' oJkos. 

\ I, I*. 11. 19 li. : <pv\at tc yd.p 

krtpa: Tronjreai irK^ious /cai (pparpiat, Kal ra ra-y 


UpSjv (TvvaKT^ov els 6\'iya /cal KOLud. 

Ditt- 571, Michel, liccueil d’J/it>'C7'iptions 
GrecqucSy 997. 

Dittenberger describes its characters as : 
Litturae volgares dispositae (TToixv^dy,’ while 
Michel places the in-sciiption towards the end 
of the fourth century, ij c. 
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only, this phratry enrolled humbler members who finally rebelled against the 
customary housing of the lepd in the oltciai, or private dwellings of certain 
members. This inscription provides by decree for building a consecrated 
conimuncd house in the precinct of the Glytids {oikov Teyeviov) and for the 
transference thither of the common lepd from private dwellings. A clause 
reciting the religious grounds of this decision then follows : ‘ Whereas sacri- 
fices made have proved favourable to building and to the transference 
of the common sacra to the communal house.’ Then follows a recital of 
the sacrifice ; ‘ The Clytidae voted [on a given day] to sacrifice as to whether 
their sacra, now in private houses, must be transferred to the communal 
house which they have built in obedience to prophetic command simply as 
heretofore on the day of the sacrifice ; or -whether they must be permanently 
deposited in the communal house, — and the sacrifice pronounced in favour of 
the latter course.’ Then follows a mandatory decree requiring surrender, 
sanctioned by a fine of 1,000 drachmas forfeited to Zeus Patroos, and by 
legal excommunication, ending with pi'ovision for a record on a stela to be 
placed at the entrance of the new oIko';. 

Although the term drjaavpo';, surviving from the time of Cypselus, pre- 
vailed at Delphi, M. Homolle’s inscription from the Delphian treasury of the 
Athenians implies recognition even at Delphi of the inconvenience practic- 
ally resulting from ambiguity in the use of the current Delphian term. The 
same recourse to ol/co<; for Delphian treasuries appears in the Plutarchian 
De Pythiae Oracidis,"^^ where the well-worn theme of the curse of Moline and 
the exclusion of the Eleans from the Isthmian games is taken up contro- 
versially in connexion with the episode of the rebaptizing of the treasury of 
Cypselus to suit the Corinthians. This drawn battle of the antiquarians of 
antiquity shews incidentally in the Plutarchian text that the professional 
Delphian guides found the term oZato? less confusing for their own very 
practical proceedings than the popularly current term drjaavpo'i. It serves 
also to bring out what a large place in the popular imagination was filled by 
tales of the munificence of Cypselus at Delphi and Olympia. Above all it 
furnishes new evidence tending to shew^ that such currency as the term oZ/eo? 
= Brjcravpos eventually gained at Delphi has to do with a very real altera- 
tion in the status of all treasuries so-called. These under a democratic dis- 
pensation throughout Hellas became communal houses in which each 
member of the founding community had his share, at least sentimentally, and 
really, if ever he appeared at Delphi or Olympia. 

The characteristically Olympian term vao^ = 0rjaavp6’; = oiKo^ remains to 
be finally considered. A certain, although a limited currency for it is 


[€P TWi] Tejxevci [tuv KjAurtStoV [o\lKoy 
T€}xivLov t€pov oi[K6]oofxT}(Ta(Tdai Kal ra Upa ra 
KOiya [€/c] Tcav idiccTiKwy oXKOjy us tov Ko[iv^oy 
oIkov iveyKUV. 

■*3 B. C.H. xvii (1893), p. 612, The words oIkqs 
'AQ rivaiuiv are cited as occurring in an Athenian 
decree inscribed upon the treasury. Another 


decree is cited where occur the words dT^iravphs 

jroAewy. 

Cc. XII, XIII, and XIV init. But note 
that in the middle of c. XIV Philinus reverts 
to the term QTfo-avpos for the same ‘ treasury ’ 
of the Corinthians, which everywhere else in the 
dialogue is called the oIkos KopiyBiuv. 
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vouched for not only by Strabo’s term vaicrKOL, already enlarged upon, but 
also by Pliny’s use of the Latin equivalent of rad? (aedes) for 0y]aavpo<i in a 
passage to be discussed anon. But the great authority for its use at Olympia 
is Polemo as circumstantially quoted by Athenaeus. Note that the Delian 
inventories could not, if only for the sake of clearness, use this Olympian 
term vaoq. For along with the contents of their oIkoi, they register those 
of at least three temples (vaof), (a) the Artemision, (I) the temple of Apollo, 
and (c) the temple of the seven statues (I'ew? ov ra eirra';. Even as it i^, 
there is some confusion in the inventories between temples and communal 
houses at Delos. That Polemo, an acknowledged expert in regard to 
treasuries, regarded z'ad? as an especial!}' Olympian term seems likely from 
his using 6rjaavp6<; oi the Dcljphian house of the Spiuatai in a passage already 
discussed, whereas he speaks of the Metapoutines’ and the Byzantines’ 
Oljj riijiian treasuries as r/ad? ^leTaTTovTivcav and vao<i Hv^avTii’coi'.*^ That he 
uses just this and no other term quite advisedly on this occasion is shewn by 
the end of the very passage in question. After a list of notable things stored 
in the ‘ temple ’ of the iletapontines, followed by a similar list for the 
Olympian ‘ temple ’ of the Byzantines, Polemo’s final clause begins : ip Be tS 
vam rf;? ’’Hpav tS TraXatw. The Heraeum, that is, and the treasuries east 
of it, are all designated by the term z'ad?. 

Dismiss now the further discussion of various names for communal 
houses, and glance at the information as to what the communal houses 
contained to be derived from the passage just considered. Polemo mentions 
nothing in the iletapontiues’ cad? except a number of silver vessels such as 
would be in use for the ceremonial observances at Olympia in which 
Metapontine theors as such would inevitably take part. The same is true 
ot the Byzantine inventory that follows. Some weight may, I think, attach 
to the fact that this quotation is given as continuous. Although Athenaeus 
introduces it in a discussion of queer-shaped cups and would have cut out 
the mention of other things had many such been there, no such curtailment 
has apparently been necessary. One notable item in the Heraeum is the 
golden Kpan'jp characterized as J^vpijuaicop avddrjpba. Why was this not 
deposited in the Cyrenaeans’ house on the terrace near by ? From this and 
other evidence the suspicion arises that, apart from such silver plate as was 
necessary for ritual purposes, local gifts of especial value would be stored in 
the Heraeum, — a far safer place and a surer treasury than any one of the 
eleven communal houses on the whole terrace. It is indeed easy to over- 
state the local character of the local treasuries. Herodotus speaks of six 
golden mixing bowls dedicated by Gyges at Delphi, and stored in 

the ‘treasury’ of the Corinthians, where was also the magnificent censer 
dedicated by Euelthoii of Cypriote Salamis. He relates that the bricks of 


Plutarch, Spmposinc. V ii : toTs 5e OoXe- *' See Atlienaeus 4S0a ; the whole pas.sage 
rov 'Aerivaiov irepi riv ev AeX^ots Stj- comes apparently from the 'EAAa5i/cos Aoyos, 

aavpiv oluai oVi rroAAoIs vp.iiv iyTv-/xaveiv regarded by some as .an epitome of a more 

eTTiueAes eVri. Ka\ xph TroKvuadovs koI ov ward- extended work of Polerao. 

^oPTos rols 'EAAtjpi/coTs irpdyfj.a(riv dv^pos, i 14 and 50 ' iv 162. 
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gold sent by Croesus were stored in the cella of Apollo’s temple. When 
the cella was burned, the golden lion that had stood on these bricks being 
damaged was stored in the Corinthians’ treasury near by, but apparently the 
gold bricks were not put there. Pausanias mentions a box-wood statue of 
Apollo overlaid with gold, — an offering of the Epizepliyrian Locrians, but 
stored in the Sicyonians’ treasury, — and notices that the Eleans have removed 
the cedar-wood Hesperides executed by Theocles, son of Hegylus, from the 
Epidamnians’ treasury to the Heraeum. Likewise he reports that the Athena 
from a group in the ilegarians’ treasury had been removed to the Heraeum. 
A community having its communal house at Olympia or Delphi did not 
as a matter of course deposit all its offerings there. Whatever disposal was 
made at the outset was plainly subject to alteration by the Eleans and 
the Delphians, on whom rested all responsibility. These facts confirm an 
impression, already borne out by evidence of other kinds, that the primary 
importance to a community of its communal house at Olympia or Delphi 
was as a headcptarters aud a ritual rendezvous , — a place where certain needful 
utensils Avere stored in readiness for use*® by the official delegates. Xot 
every dp%<^6(upo? could command Nicias’ wealth,®® nor could Athens even 
depend always upon having a spendthrift Alcibiades, determined to Avin 
poAver by magnificence at Olympia or Delphi.”^ 

All these conclusions are circumstantially confirmed by the Delian 
inventories. The contents of the ’AvSpicov oiko<; are there inventoried 
during a series of years. Under Charilas (b.c. 269) it is a storehouse 
simply, containing Sea-pov^ /j,eyd\ov^ . . . O/SeXfcr/toi'? ')(a\Kov'i . . . daepaXTov. 
In the earlier inventory of Sosisthenes (279 B.c.) it is not mentioned. In 
B.c. 250 it contains much plate, the list of which is folloAved by mention of 
timber.®- In ISO B.c. ivory aud an accumulation of tin labels appear along 
AA’ith plate.®® The Andrians’ house may have been built at the time of the 
revival of the Delia in B.c. 476, possibly earlier, and can hardly haA*e stood 
empty' until the lepoiToioi used it as a storehouse and deposited plate there. 
We mav then surmise that it always contained the plate and other ritual 
appurtenances of the Andrians, for which possibly' the lepoTrotoi Avere not 
accountable, and AA'hich they', therefore, do not mention. Among the pieces 


■** Lest it be maintained that articles of plate, 
once dedicated within the precincts, were in- 
variably regarded as withdrawn from further 
use, consider the loan made to the Segestans of 
0idAas T6 Ka\ olvoxoas from the temple ol 
Aphrodite at Eryx, Th. vi 46, 3. 

Such sacred vessels abounded in the Par- 
thenon, but those for deputations abroad were 
probably kept in the Pompeium (Fans. I ii, 4) 
olKo56iJ.T]f^a is 7rapaiTK€VTjy tup tropTruv, — 
words which might apply to any one of the 
Olympian or Delphian treasuries. It seems 
not unlikely that Olympian delegates from the 
‘home counties' (Arcadia and Elis) would find 
similar vessels stored for their use in the Olym- 


pian Prytaneium, unless they simply brought 
them along from home. In any case it is a 
strikiug fact that there is no trace or record of 
such a thing at Olympia as an Arcadian treasury 
of any denomination. 

““ Plutarch, Nicias iii. 

Of /cal urrep Svpa/Liiv jaeiCu Tjpup 

T7JP ttoAcv ivofjilfjav ifi^ dianpe-Te? rijs 

’O Kv fiTT i a s 6 e oj p i a s. Til. vi 16, 2. 

|uAa Spviva, Kidpiva, TTTeAetVo. 

iPivov 6 A/CT 7 pvaZi A A A A P I I I . . . f Ae- 
<pavTos fjLvai AAAil . . iKeepat'Tos (XKvrdAai 
APIl . Kafftrirepov ffKVTaXai. Inventory of 
Demades, 11. 165-170. 
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of silver plate wliich they do sp'ecify, sometimes giving the donor’s name, 
certainly not one“* is attributed to an Andrian donor. The intricate 
history of the rew? ov ra eirrd, and the existence under Athenian manage- 
ment of a communal house at Delos for the Delians, certainly favour the 
view that some foothold upon the sacred precinct, some home-plot or 
building, was very convenient and almost e.ssential for those called upon 
to perform, in the name of a community, definite ritual acts. Thus the 
conclusion is justified that the communal houses at Olympia and elsewhere 
lost in a great measure their characteristic function as OqcravpocpvXaKia 
when thev became communal houses, instead of belongino' to individual 
magnates like Cypselus and Myron. Then they ceased to house anything 
tliat might more safely be kept elsewhere, and their only constant 
store consisted of ritual appurtenances, chiefly plate, needed for use by their 
local theors. This transformation in their normal use tended to accentuate 
the points which they had in common wdth temples, points somewhat 
insistently dwelt upon in this account. 

Just here may rightly be discussed the reasons for thinking that the 
so-called Lesche of the Cnidiam at Delphi was a treasury, the treasury 
of the Cnidians mentioned, but not located, e.xcept by negative implication, 
in Pausanias. This author clearly locates the Sicyoniaus’ treasury (X xi Ij, 
now recognized as represented by foundations just adjoining and below the 
debatable site. He then names Cnidian statues, and says that the Siphnians 
also built a treasury (X xi 2) for reasons which he analyses. Next he 
lueutions Liparaean statues, and digresses into some account of the Liparaeans 
as colonists from Cnidus (X xi 3-4). After this comes his mention of the 
Thebans’ and the Athenians’ treasuries, coupled with an analysis of their 
respective motives in founding, and of the sources from which the required 
moneys were derived. After this, and nowhere before, the treasury of the 
Cnidians occurs to our author, who says he is at a loss to make out whether 
the Cnidians founded it to glorify some victory, or from a desire to make a 


Asclepiades of C'liios figxiies twice with 
the TToAis Tay Kcfuy, Aiitipater of Cyreiie, 
Timocrates, son of Antigoniis, Antigomis and 
iStratoiiice, as well as oneiledeias, tojv ey vtictov. 
If the community of Cos could liave its (pid\ai 
stoied in the Andrians' house, why- not the 
Andrians ’ 

See JI. Homolle CompUs dcs Ilitiupcs 
Diliens (B.t'.H. 1882). Offerings were put 
on the same footing with other tieasuiy 
assets, — this might account for the ahsence 
of .any mention of hypothetical Andrian 
plate which would not ajjpropi lately liguie as 
offerings, since it was stored for use by the 
Andrians, — and accounted for by the frpoiroioi 
as bestowed (A) in the temple of Aiwllo {AriKtuir 
yds or oIkos), and {Bj in other buildings some- 
times fewer, but never more than four in number: 


(a) the ysus ov rd eard ( A^T/rafcey rews), (t) the 
Artemision, (c) the (d) the temple 

of Eilithyia. The isTiKiuv oIkos and the 
Naftwr oIkos figure on the iuventoiies as mere 
storehouses. This need not however have 
interfered with their use by the home deputa- 
tions at the time of the festival. Considering 
that the Athenians came in ITS n.c., not as 
politic.illy supreme, but as Amphictyons, and 
jn'eempted the vaos ov rd eard (which they 
re-named the ’AB-qyaiaiv ysds) for their yearly 
offerings, an anomalous position in their own 
home-sanctuary xvas created for the Delians. 
This is no doubt indicated by the mention 
in inscriptions of the AriKiviv oIkos, used by 
the Delians for a Po'iapcann, but only, he it 
remarked, while the Atlienians had charge of 
the sanctuary. 
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show.®'" If the rule applied with success at Olympia is strictly followed, — if 
that is we take the order in which Pausanias mentions these treasuries to be 
the order in which he or any visitor would come upon them, then the 
Cnidians’ treasury must be higher up, and that of the Siphnians lower down 
than the Thebans’ and the Athenians’. This forces us to assign the remains 
next above the Sicyonian foundations to the Siphnians’ treasury, for the 
gorgeousness of which, as vouched for by Herodotus, there is indeed no site 
left, if we disregard our well-tested rule, and oust the Siphnians to make 
room for the Cnidians out of their turn. Moreover, everything about the 
treasury belonging to these debatable foundations, as restored, speaks of 
Ionic, not of Doric taste and style, while the Cnidians were Dorians, But now 
the question arises : Where according to our rule for interpreting Pausanias 
can the Cnidians’ treasury have been ? Immediately above the Thebans’ and 
the Athenians’ treasuries unquestionably. Unfortunately there is no space 
available, for the temple of Apollo immediately adjoins them on the north, 
and foundations older than the Cnidians’ treasuiy can have been occupy the 
other side, — the side where is the Theban treasury,- — of the sacred way. 
Indeed this side is for the most part too precipitous to allow of the founding 
of any building there. Above, and east of the temple of Apollo, lies the so- 
called Lesche of the Cnidians, answering fully, if any building of antiquity 
did, to Pausanias’ notion of a fabric reared €? iirihei^Lv. It was, in fact, 
from the moment of its erection the show building of the whole Delphian 
precinct. 

Now in what terms does Pausanias name this building whose current 
name of Lesche, as understood by Mr. Frazer to mean a ‘ Club-house,’ covers 
the notion of the communal hou.se {6r]aavp6<;) as a rcndczcous with such firtal 
completeness as to exclude the equally essential idea that a treasury was a 
temple of some sort ? Pausanias does not call it a Lesche (Xecr^r]), but 
mentions it as o’lK-qpa lypai^d? ex^v twv Uo'Kvjvcotov, avdOrjfxa /xev K.i>iBtcov 
(X XXV 1). What can be the nature of a chamber thus formally consecrated 
within his precinct to Apollo ? Must it not be a di]cravp6<;, i.e. not a club- 
house or rendezvous only but also a temple in some sort ? The sense attach- 
ing to the word oiKrjp,a in a justly celebrated passage of the eighth Book of 
Herodotus certainly forces this meaning upon oiKi-jpa when we find avd6rjp,a 
in apposition with it and know that the fabric thus described was within the 
sacred precincts of Delphian Apollo. Such a consecrated chamber would be 
only the more appropriately used as a lepof ol/ro? or a Tep.evio<; oIko^ for the 
assembly of members of the community dedicating it, if like the one in hand 
it was adorned with the most perfect paintings of Polygnotus. 

So far had my ai’gument progressed in the attempt to identify the 


X ix 5 : oi 5e 0ntravpol 07)3oi'ojy ott!) tpyou Mardonius (viii 144) : first among iroWa xal 

ruv es TzoXiij.ov KoX Pi.Q-r\vaio3v wffaurojs : KviSiovs yL^ydKa, Staic&jA.voi'To standing between Athen- 

§6 ovK oiSa €. €Tri vLKTi Tiv\ ^ tls cfKoBo- ians and adhesion to Persia, — even supposing 

,u7jcraPTo. them eager lor it, — are Twy d€wv ra ayd\- 

it occuis in the solemn message entrusted fxara Kai ra oiKTjfiara ifj.TTeirpTia'p.eva re /cal 

by the Atlieniaus to Alexander for deliver}' to 
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so-called Lesche of the Cnidians with the treasury of the Ciiidians, when I 
chanced to turn up in Harpocratiou the well-known account of Polygiiotus, 
consisting of a quotation from Lycurgus ev rm irepl rPjq lepelat;. There I 
was astonished to observe that in the story of liow Polygnotus obtained 
Athenian citizenship ‘ because he painted for nothing the Stoa Poikile,’ or, ‘ as 
others have it, the pictures ev tS Opaavpm Kal ev rep avaKeiep’ all editors and 
commentators agree, — with no shadow of MS. authority to support them, — 
in rejecting the MS. reading Bpaavpm and in substituting either iv rep 
Qtjereeep or ev rep Qrjereeoe; iepep. But this emendation, irrespective of any views 
about the Lesche at Delphi, has awkward results t() which Brunu and others 
have not given heed. Iirdeed they seem pleased to give Polygnotus credit 
for work in the Theseum categorically attributed b}’ Pausanias to Micon and 
Micon alone. Thej' are also called upon to explain away or circumvent the 
following words used by Pliny of Polygnotu.s: hie et Delpitk ciechrm fimeit 
(xxxv 35). Mr. Frazer however is too straightforward to undertake this, and 
the same is true of Miss Sellers (iirs. Strong! in her commentary on Pliny. 

‘ Pliny,’ says Mr. Frazer, ‘ mentions the paintings of Polygnotus at Delphi, but 
seems to suppo.se they were in a temple.' “ On the other hand. Witschl says 
of Polygnotus’ paintings in the Lesche ; ' At Delphi where, as above supposed ’ 
(in a preceding account of Polygnotus’ paintings in the Lesche) ‘ he did his 
first work,'"'^' Polygnotus also painted the temple upon which Aristoclides 
also did some work.'^'i But Pliny, having said (x.vxv 31) that Aristoclides 
frescoed the tom23le of Apollo at Delphi, cannot conceivably have meant 
the same frescoes in the same temple, when he goes on to say (xxxv 35) 
that Polygnotus painted a temj'de at Delphi. He can only have been itsing’ 
uechu! ill the sense in which Pausanias uses otKppa, uvddrjpa r&v KriSfcuz' to 
designate the cummunal house or treasury commonly called the Lesche at 
Delphi. Thus it appears that the unassisted labours of Micon in the 
Athenian Theseum are credited to Polygnotus. whom we must suppose Micon 
merely to have assisted, solely because we cannot allow Lycurgus to have 
sjiokeu of the paintings at Delphi by Polygnotus as he did, when he said they 
were ev rep Brjeravpep.''- The Lesche ‘ of the Cnidians ’ must not be confused. 


Fi.iZ'.'iU Pnuuiniae V, p. .350. 

In P.iiily's Eciil-EiH-iideyjniitUe (1S4S'. f. 
Polyc'iwtin. 

VVit^chl hei’i? refers to Pliny xxxv -55 : Hie 
et Deiplii' .icdeiii pinxit, the .'ilhisioii being to 
tile piiintmgs of Polygnotus in tlie Ciiiilians’ 
treasury, nieknamed Lesche. 

Witsilil licie cites Pliny xxxv 31 : Aristo- 
eliiles ipii pinxit acdeni Apollini.s Delphis, the 
allusii'ii being to the main temple .at Delphi. 

Lyeuigus. as quoted by Haipoer.ation, 
evidently gathers u[i. without sifting them, two 
conllicting lumoiirs ex]il'iining why Athenian 
citizenship was conferred on Polygnotus : (n) 
eVel TTjv TJoiKiAriy (Troav (the Stoa Eleutlierios, 
See Gardner .s Athens Y'p- 3S9 f, ) npo^Ka, 


(h) us ^repoif ras ev ru d7]travpu (the Del], Ilian 
' Lesclie *) Kal rip avaKdy> (the temple of the 
Dioscuri, Gardner’s Athins pp. 97 and 393). 
Even tlie.se eVepoi, who were doubtless muddle- 
headed go.ssips, were dimly eomscious that 
painting gratis for the Cnidians would liardlv 
earn the gift of citizenship) from the Atheiiian.s, 
and threw in the paintings in the temple of the 
Dioscuri at Athens, working Polygnotus lather 
hard even for such <a high honour. Or again 
they may merely have mentioned the Delphian 
■ Lesche ’ hy an incoherent tiick of short-hand 
speech, as the place where Polygnotus won his 
.spurs, — the iX'p)Utatiou on the strength of 
which he got the clumce of painting the tempde 
of the Dioscuri. 
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that with a treasury ; rather than do this we must deprive the Siphnians 
of their treasury, giving it to the Cnidians who are thus endowed with a 
treasury and a Lesche as well at Delphi, — an unparalleled instance of liberality 
and piety for a people of such comparatively secondary importance and 
resources. Again, although nothing could be simpler and more straightfor- 
ward than Pliny’s statement that Aristoclides painted the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, while Polygnotus painted a temple at Delphi, — using here aedes of 
the Cnidians’ Delphic treasury just as Polemo uses va6<; of the Metapontines’ 
and the Byzantines’ Olympian treasuries, — Witschl insists that the two 
places decorated (the aeJem and the aedcm ApoUinis) are one and the same. 
This is indeed applying in Polygnotus’ favour the principle that to him that 
hath shall be given and from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hath ; for Micon and Aristoclides are each deprived of the 
credit foi their only unassisted work, of which mention has been preserved. 
Such a proceeding is plainly inadmissible, and therefore there is no choice 
but to respect the texts that have come down to us both in Pliny and in 
Harpocration. The sole recorded work of Polygnotus at Delphi was done in 
the treasury excellence, namely the Lesche of the Cnidians so called. No 
other treasury could be so designated when ^minting was the theme in hand, 
for the Lesche is the treasury adorned with paintings; we know of no other. 
But this treasury, like all its mates, was a consecrated building so near in its 
use and estimation to a temple that Pliny only used a designation current 
among careful writers of Greek, w'hen he called it a temple. 

I have left until now the last clause (the Se clause) in Pausanias’ general 
account of the Cnidians’ consecrated chamber. He characterizes the chamber 
as dvadij/LLa ixev YLvihicov, but proceeds to say by way of antithesis, KaXelrai, 
Se inro AeXqbwj/ Aecr'^rj. According to him then it was not the Lesche of the 
Cnidians, hut the Lesche of the Delphians. Moreover, he plainly regards this 
Delphian nickname of Lesche as requiring explanation and even extenuation 
in view of the sacredness of the fabric, for he immediately gives, as an 
attenuating circumstance, the Delphians’ reason. They called it Lesche 
because from of old they met there and discussed not only solemn 
questions of moment, but also all sorts of mythological niceties. For 
the full meaning of Pausanias’ explanation however we have fortunately 
neither far to seek, nor are we dependent upon imaginative conjecture. 
Just such a Delphian holiday of talk about matters serious and more 
especially concerning all manner of mythological inventions is held in 
the Delphians’ Lesche, — the Cnidians’ communal house — by the interlocutors 
in Plutarch’s l)e Befcctu Oraculorurn. Let me then close by offering the 
stage setting of this masterpiece of latter-day Hellenic literature as the 
fullest justification alike of my contention that the Lesche of the Cnidians 


It noticeable tliat Brunii, who does not Apollo at Delphi, 
commit himself e.^pressly to ATitschl’s wresting X xxxv 1 ; on kvravda awtovres to ap- 

of Pliny s words in favour of Polygnotus, xaTov to. t€ trTrouSaioTepa Sie\4yovTo koI oVocra 
nevertheless suppresses all mention of the fiuSudri. 
paintings by Aristoclides in the temple of 
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is another name for the Ciiidiaiis’ treasury at Delphi, and of the definition 
of a treasury as a holy meeting-place or headcpiarters for those occupied with 
ritual service, — a sort of temple. 

In the year S3 A.D., and on the eve of the Pythian festival, Lamprias 
and his company at the entrance of the Delphian precinct stumble on a 
meeting', — likened to that of the fabulous birds on the — between 

Demetrius from Britain, and Cleombrotus from the shrine of Zens Ammon. 
These two join Lamprias and his friends, and all walk in a body up the 
sacred wav talking as they go. In the desultory course of talk, Lamprias 
asks Cleombrotus of the oracle he has just visited. lYas it also silenced, 
or did it still give answers ? Cleombrotus hesitates, and Demetrius helps 
him out by raising the general question about all oracles, e.specially about 
Boeotian oracles. Meanwhile, journeying up the sacred way, they had 
reached the portals of the Lcsche. of the Cnidiuns, which they entered. 
Friends were sitting there rather bored and sleepy, and Demetrius said ; 

‘ You had better be glad to see us, glad too of our subject of talk 
stumbled upon by the way. It is cqrpropriate to this place, and in fact 
concerns everybody, since it involves the god. So do not begin with 
wry faces or give way to contentiousness.’ So saying, he and his fi’iends 
found seats, and he gave them all the question about the oracles. LTp 
started then Didymus the Cynic, in high dudgeon against shameless 
ways of wicked men, who abused oracles parading the badness of their 
hearts in guilty questions. ‘No wonder oracles are dumb,’ he cried, 
banging his stick twice or thrice upon the floor, ‘ the wonder is they 
have ever spoken.’ He was going on, but Heracleon plucked at his 
gown, and Lamprias, being a particular friend, e.xpostulated : ' Do observe 
the festival truce, Jeeep the peace with your enouy Human Depravity.’ Didymus 
said not another word hut walked straight out and a.way. 

Ammonius, shocked by this episode, criticized Didymus and his logic, 
adding optimistically that more Greeks in the past had required more 
oracle.s. Quite enough were left for a sadly diminished pojiulation. 
Dissent followed, and talk of providence and how to use oracles aright. 
Heracleon, who had been the foremost in suppressing the departed cynic, 
finally said, addressing Philip cl propos of Cleombrotus’ ingenious notion 
that nut gods but haipove^ had charge of oracles: ‘Philip, now that we 
arc Will rid up profane and uninitieded fellows and their crude notions about 
the gods, let us walk warily and not be let in by the discussion for silly and 
exorbitant admissions.’ Cleombrotus opened his eyes at this, and pulling 
himsell together told the tale he had heard from Aemilianus, who was 
neither silly nor exorbitant, but the son of his old schoolmaster, — the 
wonderful tale of a voice sounding at eventide over the sea and bidding 
men in a passing ship to bear on the tidings that the Great Pan was dead. 
Demetrius in his turn now rose to the level of due seriousness with his 
tale of mysterious islands full of ghosts. But Cleombrotus inclines to 
(juiz, and invents a wise man from the far east who has informed him 
that the gods are departed to other worlds, of which there are many. 
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Heracleon, consistently serious, demurs, and Cleombrotus is gently snubbed. 
Demetrius then declares that they have had quite enough of fivOoi. 
Accordingly, Chapters xxxiv-x.xxvii, which follow, soar into abstruse 
mathematical discussions of the plurality of worlds. The original argument 
is then resumed, and Lamprias is pressed for his recent experiences at 
Lebadeia. ‘ You have hearers who are at leisure’ says Ammonius, 
‘ anxious to trade down the truth and eager fm’ light. No ireath of 
jealousy or contentiousness stirs among 2is, we are tolerant you see and 
sympathetic; pray then let us hear you.’ Then follows a final justifica- 
tion of oracles with an explanation of their latter-day silence, which 
expands into a wider theme, — the opposition between religion and science. 
This last topic is however approached by means of an illustration from 
the painter’s art, which causes the whole assembly to turn attentive 
eyes to the paintings of Polygnotus by which they were surrounded. 
Thus definitively does the writer of the dialogue contrive at its end, 
as when it began, to advertise to his readers the fact that the speakers 
were in a temple and within a sacred precinct. The temple was the 
consecrated chamber or communal house dedicated by the Cnidians — the 
Cnidians’ treasury at Delphi. 


Louis Dyer. 



THE TWO LABYRINTHS. 

[Plate XI Y.] 

^acri Se Tive'i Kal tov AaiSaXov e/? Aiywrov rrapa^aXovTa, /cal 
davfidaavra Ttjv ev TOi? epyoi'i re'yvrjv, KaTaatcevdaai rm /SacriXevoiiTi t?}? 

MAwt \a0vptvdop dpoLov Tw tear Alyvrrrov. 

Dior*. Sic. i. 61. 

Perhaps the most salient feature of the recent development of know- 
ledge in regard to prehistoric Greece is the peculiar connexion which has 
keen shewn (chiefly by the discoveries of Dr. Arthur Evans) to have existed 
between the oldest Greek culture and the ancient civilization of Egypt. 
As far back as the time of the Hyksos and the Xllth Dynasty the 
connexion is certain. We now know that during the XVIIIth Dynasty 
(seventeenth to flfteenth century B.c.) Egypt maintained regular relations 
with the Cretan Mycenaeans of the great period of Knossos and Phaistos ; 
the • Late Minoan ’ period of Evans. This much the incontrovertible 
evidence of the Egyptian tomb-paintings at Thebes has told us, to say 
nothing of the numerous pieces of minor evidence from both Greece and 
Egypt. The corroborative evidence of the alabastron-lid of the Hyksos king 
Khian, and the figure of the Egyptian Abnub (who certainly lived during 
the Hyksos period;, which have been found at Knossos, take us two centuries 
or more further back ; and the remarkable parallels between the Cretan seal- 
designs and the Egyptian scarab-designs of the Xlllth Dynasty, which Dr. 
Evans was the first to point out, shew us that the connexion was older than 
the days of the Hyksos. The Egyptological literary evidence on the subject 
indicates that the Eg3’ptians had dealings (^often of an unfriendly kind) with 
the seafaring peoples of the Mediterranean certainly as early as the Xllth 
D}’nasty (Middle Kingdom), possiblj' as early as the Vlth. But now we are 
pursuing the voyage of discovery into remote and little known seas, so that 
progress must be slow and cautious, and careful soundings must constantly 
be taken. Tlie Egyptian literary evidence of knowledge of the Northerners 
(Ha-nilti) under the Old Kingdom (up to about the tw'enty-fifth century B.c.) 
is of the scantiest and vaguest character, and can be made to mean almost 
anything the investigator wishes. The archaeological evidence is also very 
scant}', but, such as it is, it must be said that it is not vague, and that such 
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bits of evidence as tlie finding of a very primitive Egyptian stone vase and a 
fragment of a IIIrd~IVth Dynasty diorite bowl at Knossos and the remark- 
able analogy of the light-blue Knossian glazed faience to the similar faience 
of the earliest Egyptian dynasties^ make it impossible to deny off-hand that 
any connexion between Greece and Egypt existed before the Xllth Dynasty. 
For the Xllth Djmasty it is certain, however we may scpiare the apparent 
contemporaneity of the primitive Amorgian cist-grave period in Crete and 
the Xllth Dynasty'’ with the equally apparent contemporaneity of the 
‘Middle Minoan ’ (Kamiires) period in the same island with the same 
dynasty.^ For the earlier period the evidence of the faience is striking. In 
Egypt the light-blue faience is characteristic only of the early dynasties, and 
of the XXVIth, the Saite age of the seventh to sixth centuries B.C., whose 
potters archaized in this matter of glaze just as their sculptors archaized in 
the style of their reliefs. In Crete it is characteristic of the early Minoan 
period. This is certainly, when taken in conjunction with the other evidence, 
in favour of the contention that the connexion between Crete and Egypt went 
back further than the time of the Xllth Dynasty. Of course the preference 
for the light-blue glaze may have lasted in Crete when it had died out in 
Egypt ; but the diorite fragment and the primitive vase from Knossos, which 
were imported Egyptian objects, not copies of Egyptian technique, are 
witnesses for a connexion under the earliest dynasties. It cannot be main- 
tained that these two objects were imported a thou.sand years after the time 
of their manufacture. The ancients did not collect antique ‘ curios,’ at any 
rate not till the time of the Sa'ites in Egypt, and the Romans in Europe. It 
cannot be conceived that to a Keftian of the time of the X'\'IIIth Dynasty 
Egyptian objects of the days of the Third and Fourth Dynasties would 
have been of the slightest intei'est, any more than they would have been to 
an Egyptian of the same period. Dr. Evans and Prof. Petrie also connect 


^ See Evans, B.S.A. ix ji. 62 f. 

- Evans, rictofjruphs. p. 105 1}'. Tliese Agios 
Onoiiplirios scaialis cannot be earlier than the 
Xllth Dynasty. If they are not Xllth Dynasty, 
they can only be early XVIIIth. And this 
would agree still le-s with the [irobable date 
of objects with which they were found. We can 
hardly assume that not merely in the islands, 
but in Crete itself, and within a stone’s throw 
of Phaistos, there existed at the same time as 
the fully developed Minoan civilization a tribe 
which retained the culture of the sub-Xcolithic 
perioil. 

Petrie. Illahnn, PL I Dr. Mackenzie says 
{Phi'fnl'op'i, p. 261) that the polychrome 
(Kamiires) ware from Crete found in Egyjit is 
‘ assigned by Flinders Petrie in view of all the 
evidi'in e to about 2500 n.o. ' In view of the 
evidence from Crete it is tine that the contem- 
poraneity of the Kainares ware found at 

H.S. — V(IL. XXV. 


‘Kahim’ with the Xllth Dynasty town of 
Het-hetep-Seiiusret seems extremely jirobable, 
but when the polychrome fragments were found 
their discoverer was by no means convinced of 
their early date. On p. 43 of ICahun he says : 
•As they (the fragments of foreign pottery 
found at Kahun) were none of them on the 
floors of the chambers, or in unequivocally 
early positions, they may be later intrusions 
and dropped by chance passers, and some are 
almost ceitainly late.’ Cf. also p. 31. It was 
in view of this uncertainty expressed by Prof. 
Petrie that four years ago I classed the Kahun 
evidence as weak Ohhst Civilimtion , p, 67). 
But our present certainty that the polychrome 
ware was in use in Crete at a date long 
anterior to the Great Palace period (Third 
Phylakopi), which was contemporary with the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, shews that Prof. Petrie's, 
doubts were probably not justitied. 


Y 
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certain bowls and vases of black pottery found at Abydos and dating to an 
even more remote period (Dyns. I.-II.) with the late Neolithic black pottery 
of Knossos ; but here we seem to be dealing with stuff less markedly charac- 
terized than light-blue glazed pottery, and the stone howls and vases of the 
Old Kingdom, which are unmistakable. Prof. Petrie farther maintained ’ 
that in the boats depicted upon the Egyptian vases of the praedynastic period 
we ought to see the actual sea-going galleys in which the primeval commerce 
of the Mediterranean was carried from Egypt to Greece and vice versa, but it 
must be said that this conclusion is by no means probable or in the least 
justified by the appearance of the boats in question ; they are quite evidently 
but ordinary Nile-boats,the praehistoric ancestors of the dahabiyas and felukas 
of to-day. They have deck-shelters just like the model funerary boats of the 
Middle Kingdom tombs, and they carry women on board, and on one vase a 
woman is depicted wailing, with her hands above her head : it may well be 
that they actually represent the ferry-boats of the dead. They carry purely 
Egyptian emblems. Now we knoA' of the Egyptians that they were never 
seafarers ; they disliked the sea, and they held the seafaring inhabitants of 
the Delta-coast in abomination; it was never the Egyptians who went to 
Crete in the early days or later. Just as the Milesians came to the Nile- 
mouths in the eighth century, so the Keftians had come to Egypt in the 
si.xteeuth, and the Ha-nebu in the old time before them ; but as far as we 
know, no Egyptian c\'er returned the compliment, unless driven from the 
Palestinian coast by stress of wind and waves.** So that if we ever find Egyptian 
representations of the ships that took the stone vases of the early dynasties 
to Crete we shall see that they were neither Egyptian nor carried Egyptian 
emblems. And as for the oars of the praehistoric boats, the Nile-boats had 
many oars. Finally, these boats are represented amid ostriches, oryxes, 
mountains, and palm-trees: that is to say they are sailing on the Nile, with 
the desert-hills and their denizens on either hand. 

But, although we do not know what the ships were like in which this early 
commerce between Egypt and Europe was carried on, we have enough evidence 
to shew that this commerce had existed for centuries before the ‘ Palace ’ 
period in Crete, when the Keftians brought gifts to the court of Hatshepsu 
and Thothmes HI at Thebes. When Dr. Evans publishes Knossos in full 
we shall find all this evidence marshalled in order, and with the distinction 
fully marked between the evidence which points to a mere general sea- 
connexion and culture-exchange between Egypt and Crete, and that which 
seems to iii'licate something more, possibly an ultimate common origin for 
the Egyptian and Aegean civilizations, ileanwhile, further corroborative 
evidence may be sought, and one point which seems to bring certain 


^ Petrie, p Zi. 

’’ E'jppt end Eerhj Earvp': (Tr-jns. li. Eic. 
Ld. -xix. p. 61 e 

** Like Uenuimeii, the Egyptian envoy to 
I’lioeuii-ia in the eleventh eeiitury (Cild'd 


Civilizatw-n, p. .321:. But he was east anay 
on Cyprus only and the ship he sailed in wa, 
Phoenician. There weie no Egyptian iner- 
chaut-bhips on the ‘ Great Green ’ sea 
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ai'cliitectural ideas of the Minoans into connexion with certain similar 
ideas of the Xllth Dynasty Egyptians may be worth raising. 

This point arises in connexion witli the probable resemblance of the 
Egyptian and Cretan Labyrinths. That the great palace discovered and 
excavated by Dr. Evans at Knossos is the Cretan Labyrinth of the ancients 
is generally admitted. Generally accepted, also, is Mayer’s brilliant sugges- 
tion with regard to the word Aa^vpivffo^, that it is the same as the Carian 
Ad^pavvSa, which is probably Xd^pv<; ‘ Double Axe,’ plus the Asianic 
termination -vSa, which is the same as the Greek -vdof (of K.opivOoi;, for 
example), claimed by Kretschmer in his epoch-making Uinleitung in die 
Geschichte der griechisclicn Sprache as one proof of the existence of a prae- 
Aryan and specifically ‘ kleinasiatisch ’ element in Greek place-names. In 
view of the fact of the constant recurrence of the double-axe sign at 
Knossos, this explanation was adopted by Dr. Evans." It has commended 
itself to all except those who dislike the idea of a prae- Aryan population 
and speech on the sacred ‘ Aryan ’ soil of Hellas. To those, however, who 
have no particular prejudices in favour of the ‘ Indo-Europeans ’ or their 
group of languages, the supposition that the ‘ Minoan ’ originators of Greek 
civilization were not Indo-Europeans, and did not speak any form of the 
Greek language, but an 'Asianic’ idiom akin to those of the Lycians and 
Carians, seems not only a probability, but a far more interesting probability 
than the other. The barbarian Scyths, the unintelligent Persians, were 
pure Aryans. The originators of human culture in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia were the non-Aryan non-Semitic Nilotes and Sumerians. In India 
it is possible that a Dravidian civilization existed before the coming of 
the primitive Aryans, and that the later culture of India was strongly 
influenced b}’ the traditions of the conquered civilization. We know 
that the Semitic culture of Mesopotamia was almost wholly of non- 
Semitic (Sumerian) origin ; the conquerors imposed their language on 
the conquered, but wrote it in the writing which had been invented by the 
latter. The theory which would regard the Mycenaean culture as of non- 
Aryan origin, and the later civilization of Greece as a blend of the ideas 
of the conquered ‘ Mycenaeans ’ with those of the conquering Indo- 
Europeans from the north, who imposed their Aryan language on the 
conquered, has therefore analogies in its favour. It seems to be rendered 
necessary by various considerations. The ethnologists ® have shewn us that 
the dark dolichocephalic Mediterranean people.s, whether they be Italians, 
Greeks, or Egyptians, form a race by themselves, in complexion and skull- 
form radically differing from the fair brachycephalic ‘ Alpine ’ peoples of 
Central Europe, w^ho have the best right to be regarded as the original 
speakers of ‘ Indo-European.’ Kretschmer ** has pointed out that many Greek 
place-names are evidence of a language-stratum in Greece which is related to 
the ancient languages of Caria and Lycia, which he believes to be non-Arvan. 


^ ilyrenaean Tree and Pillar-CuU {J.H.S. 
-’cxi.) p. 1U9, n. 6. 


* Sergi, Mediterranean Pace. 
“ Kretschmer, op. cit. 
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This belief will probably be shared by those philologists who know something 
of non-Aryan as well as of Aryan tongues. And it agrees with the demands 
of the ethnologists, who find the main stock of the Greek race dolichocephalic 
and dark, that is to say, non-Alpine. The tall, fair-complexioned. red- 
headed peo2ale who formed the upper stratum of the old Hellenes, and were 
probably dying out about the time that the Greek became the ‘ Graeculns 
esuriens,’ were the Alpine conquerors who imposed their Aryan tongue on 
the old Me<literranean Greek stock, which has survived them. Furthei'. 
Greek tradition agrees with this view : the Pelasgi were the Dravidians of 
Greece as far as their relations with the later conquerors were concerned. 
The conclusion that they were also the Sumerians of Greece, that the pre- 
historic civilization of Greece, to which her later Aryanized culture owed so 
much, was the product of non-Aryan ‘Asianic’ Mediterraneans (akin 
racially to the aticient Egyptians among others), who were probably the 
■ Pelasgi ’ of legend, is at least justified by analogy, and agrees with the demands 
of Sergi and Kretschmer horn the view-points of ethnology and philology. 
The less cultured but more energetic Aryans, coming from the Alpine regions 
with their iron weapons (as Prof. Ridgeway said), overthrew the ancient civiliza- 
tion of the Mediterraneans, and in the time of barbarism which ensued (dated 
hv archaeological discovery accurately to the twelfth to ninth centuries B.c.), 
imposed their language on the conquered, but at the same time drank in the 
knowledge of their more developed cultui’e, with the result that in the eighth 
century Greek civilization was re-born altered and transformed by the new 
racial element in the land. It is thus that we see nothing strange in the idea 
that in tlie si.xteenth century B c., when the Minoan civilization was at its 
height, a language was spoken in Greece as different from Aryan Greek as 
ancient Egyptian was (and c^iiite possibly more akin to the latter than to 
tlie former). Nor need we wonder if the Cretan hieroglyphs, when they are 
lead, prove to e.xjiress a language of the Asianic non-Aryan type, in no way 
related to Greek e.xcept in so far as words of the old language were adopted 
into the speech of the Aryan conquerors. Probably there are many such 
originally niui-Ai van words in Greek,^® 


111 ariicLs ill JLS A. viii. p. 125 iV. aii'l 
X. ]> 135 tf. Ml. IL S. Conway supposes th.it 
tlip Ktt'ocietan tongue, asslnwn ontlip ‘nomo'?/ 
•hai.xt'.' and ‘iieikar' iiisciiption.s tj’oni Prae.-'0=5, 
i', Ii d'HEuiojifan, and suggests that an Iinlo- 
Kiii'opfan laiigiuigo was .'•pokeii l>y tlie 
In *'{161.1 hi> artiele is an ajioh»gy tor Aiyanisiu 
in ivs['<'Ct of tlie ‘Minoans^ ainl so indirectly 
toi the Aryan cliaiacttr ot ^Minoan civilization. 
Tills gofs a^caiii't all the aichaeological 
evid'-ine, wlii'h gives a non-Aiyan iinpi«‘ssi«>ii 
of th*' ^liiiuaiis, Mr. Cuiiway dots not 
belicvt- in Kret'cliniers theoiythat the Asianir 
were ii"n-Ar\an ; Init at the sarin* 
time savs ’I know iiuthing about L\eian.” 
The aigunn-nis for lie- mm*Aryan ehaiaeter of 


the prae-Hellenie language-stratum in Greece 
(the existence of this Mr. Conway fully ad- 
mits'. rest chiefly on the ajfparently non Aryan 
character of Lycian (in conjunction with the 
ethnological evidence.!, yet their critic admits- 
that he knous nothing about that language. 
On his pp 154, 155 Mr. Conway does not 
dis{>rovp Kretschmei's theory witli regard r'> 
the non-Aryan origin (»f the Greek words iu 
: he merely savs he has ‘never been able 
to see any giomnl ’ foi accepting it. The only 
answer is tliat otliers liave been able to sc* 
many grouinl.s for doing so. ilr. Conwav notes 
as a most intere.^ting fact that the -vB- words 
fother than place-names, such as eAuius, Treipivs, 
^oAui'Bos. KTjpii'djs, oAvi'Bos, 4p€^LpBos, 
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The word Labyrinth then we may regard with Mayer as a piaehistoric 
form, itself dating from Minoan times, and meaning ‘ Place of the Double 
Axe' in the Asianic tongue of the Minoan Cretans; and we may with 
Dr. Evans regard the Knossian palace, the chief ‘ Place of the Double Axe ’ 
in Crete, as the Cretan l.abyrinth.^'^ M"hy was the Egyptian Labyrinth 


60s. ke^LiSos. a-Za^LvOos, a^ivOiov, KofiuvQos, 
aiyiiSos, aie '.ill eartliy uf tlii; soil; tliey re- 
I'leaeiit exactly the type of words which come 
into language from the speech of the country- 
man. iidscrijdus glehae.’ They are, as he says, 
the words that the Achaean warriors leaiiit 
• from their ilycenaean servants and tenants ’ 
after the conquest. But they are for him of 
Indo-European origin. tVere tliis so, we sliouhl 
expect these words of the peasants to resemble 
words of the same signitication in otlier Aryan 
tongues. If Hr. Conway cau shew its that they 
do he will have proved a point in favour of his 
view, ileanwliile, one may be pardoned for 
believing that these are examples of non-Aryan 
words in Greek. K-ltpii/Bos, 4pf0io6os, atyivBos 
may be instances of Indo-European words with 
the -v9 termination added, though in the case 
of the two last the, Indo-European origin of 
4pe^- and aty- seem.s open to question. 

111 J.n.a. xxi. (ii.) pp. 26S-274 Mr. AV. 
H. D. Rouse makes a vigorous attack on these 
conclusions. Since (in a footnote to p. 268; ha 
has mentioned me personall}’ as liaving adojited 
them, perhaps I may be allowed the license of a 
somewhat leiigthv- note in which to comment 
upon some of his arguments. Vigorous criticisms 
ot this kind arc both iiselul and salutary, but 
they lose much of their foiee when they do not 
take account of all the evidence (i) Mr. Rouse 
says that " no attempt is made to anaL’se the 
word Labyrinth, to explain the ending, to e.x- 
plaiu the metathesis of 0 wliich is unexampled.' 
This must have been written without due regard 
to Kretschmer's work, although a reference to 
it was given by Jlr. Evans. AVhy the meta- 
thesis of V should be important when we are 
dealing in the ca-e of Aa^vpipSos w ith a prae- 
Hellenic word surviving in Greek, and in the 
cases of Aadpus .and AdppavySa with C.iri.ni 
words more or less imperfectly tianscribed in 
Greek characters in comparatively modern tirae,s, 
is nut apparent. The ditference is remarkably 
slight : and those, who troiii a certain know- 
ledge of Semitic tongiu-s have learnt the true 
unimportance of vowels in the construction of 
words, will not be able to see that whether the 
word Is written \a0vpLvdos or \a^4pvv0os makes 
much odds : the imjiortaut things arc the \-$-p 
■and the i6- or rS-. and their colloc.ition in this 


particular instance ulien taken in conjunction 
witli the fact th.it Iioth at lviiosso.s and at 
Labiaunda rlic double-axe occurs and is the 
symbol of a god. (ii) Mr. Rouse doe.s not 
believe that the double-axe was specially 
venerated at Knossos or by the Minoans 
generally. He makes merry' over the idea of 
'Greeks’ venerating a symbol at all; ‘the 
Greeks,' lie writes, ‘would be as likely to 
worship a trident or a bunch of grapes as to 
worship a pair ot top-boots ; and to regaiJ 
these tbing.s as symbolically sacred would be to 
worsliip them. Savages may make a fetish ot a 
collar-stud or a knife, bur there is no reason to 
doubt that such exaggerated superstition was 
alien to the Gieek intellect. Isolated indica- 
tions of the ruder superstition cannot outweigh 
the general tendency of Greek worship towards 
sanity and away' from symbolism.’ The 'iso- 
lated indications ’ are quite sufficient to give 
Mr. Rouse's case away. The fact is that theie 
was in Greece as mueli underlying barbaiism as 
ai'VM here else : even the ‘Aryan.' Greeks were 
savages once But, apait from this, Mr. Rouse 
begs the question when he assumes that the 
Greeks wlio built Knosso.s weie tho.se idealized 
paragons who would have turned with gracetul 
loathing from the commission of so uniutel- 
leetual an act as the veneration of a double-axe 
as the .symbol of the divine power. It seems 
most pu'ohable that the Minoans were not 
‘Gieeks' in Mr. Rouse’s sense at all, but a 
non-.Aiyaii race with religious ideas akin to 
those of the Egyptians or the Canaanites ; of 
their religious ideas many traces survived in 
the religions of later Greece and Asia Slinor. 
All arguments against the worship of the 
double-axe by the Jlinoaus which are based 011 
the supposition that their mental type was 
identical with that of the later Greeks aie 
beside the maik. The fact that the double-axe 
■was actually venerated by the Minoans is shewn 
bye (among other things) the discovery of a 
scene of its being worshipped, on a sarcophagus 
from .\gia Triada. This being so, Dr. Evans’s 
conclusion that it was the emblem of a god. 
who IS the same as the god of Labraunda, is 
evidently entire'y justified. The Carian god 
was identified with Zeus : the gieat god of 
Crete was Zeus. The double-axe god of the 
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called by the same name i The old explanation, due to Brugsch but 
afterwards abandoned by him, was that the word was originally Egyptian, 
being ‘ which might mean ‘ Temple-mouth-canal,’ and tliat 

the Knossian Labyrinth derived its name from the Egyptian one. Ro-hcnet 
(‘ Canal-mouth ’) or *Lu-hene, as it would have been pronounced in the 
dialect of the FayyLim, is certainly the original form of the name of Illahun 


Labyrinth was the later Zens Kretagenes, just 
■IS the double-axe god of Labi-aunda w.is the 
Karian Zeus, (iii) .Mr. Rouse does not believe 
that the double-axe had any particular con- 
nexion with Knossos or that the Knossian 
palace has any special claim to the title of 
‘ House of the Double-Axe ’ : other signs 
besides the axe occur on its walls, the signs 
were all possibly never intended to be seen, 
liaving been covered w ith plaster, and the double- 
axe occurs at Phaistos and at other places as 
well as at Knossos : there ought therefore to be 
■ Houses of the Douhle-A.\e’ and ‘Labyrinths’ 
too. Other .signs certainly occur at Knossos : 
hut the continued excavations shew that the 
double-axe is the commonest, and from the way 
in which it is inscribed it seems to have a 
special signifii ance there which the others hare 
not. That the signs were in many cases 
originally covered up with plaster or gypsum 
slabs is very probable, but this would not affect 
the argument. They must have been intended 
to mean something, or they would not have 
been cut on the blocks at all. It seems to me 
(as I pointed out in Nature, Aov. 20, 1902) 
very probable that the sign was cut on the.se 
blocks as an intimation to the ijuarrymen or 
masons as to the destination of the blocks in 
ciuestion — they were intended for the ‘ House of 
the Double- Axe ’ — Just .is in Egypt blocks in- 
tended for the temple called ‘House of (Millions 
of Years,’ or (at Derr el-llah.rri) Nefer-renput, 
Beautiful of Years,’ would have the signs 

or what not p.ainted on each as an 
iiitim.ttion to the m.isons. This may well he 
one of the many small iioiiiis in whieli Minoan 
piMCtice rcseiiiblfd the bgyptiaii. But 1 do not 
ipiite g.ither liuiu Dr. Evans's rejiort on the 
excavations for the year 1901 {B.S.A. vii. 
Ji. 112 whether he considers that rhe fine 
limestone wall at the western end of the 
‘Megaton of Double-A.xes,’ on which the 
double-axe is mo~t in evidence, was ever ma.sked 
by g> p-Sum-sLibs or plaster at all. In £.f!.A. 
viii p 00. in dealing with the distaff signs on 
another similar wall, he inclines to the view 
that tl-ey h.id been covered with plaster, as 
at I'haistos. The pillai illustrated in Mi'xnacan 
Tret aii'l Ptllur-Ciilli .Fig. .ai and other 


gypsura pillars and door-jambs which are 
inscribed with the double-axe sign were surely, 
however, never covered up by facing-slabs 
or plastei any nioie than weie the gypsum 
pavements. As regards Mr. Rouse's denial of 
the exclusive claim of Knossos to be a ‘ ]'lace of 
the Double-Axe,’ certainly Phaistos, for in- 
stance, may just as well have had its shriue 
with the emblem of the common god of the 
Cretans as any other Cretan city or palace, and 
this may have been called its lahmunda or 
labyrinth, its ‘pi ice of the Double- Axe.’ But 
the Labyrinth of the Greeks was ‘ in the 
Ciiossiau territory ’ ; Minos, the king who 
owned the Minotaur (Dr. Evans compaies the 
bull-frescoes of Knossos), was king of Knossos : 
Knossos was traditionally the chief city of the 
island and the centre of the Minoan thaias- 
sociaey. therefore it was probably also the chief 
centre of the worship of the God of the Double- 
Axe, Zeus Kretagenes, wherefore Dr. Evans is 
again justified in regarding it as the ‘ Place of 
the Double-Axe’ kot’ e’loxV. the Labyrinth 
par excellence. That there may also have been 
confusions with the Gortyniaii cave, which 
may have been called the ‘ Labyrinth ’ on 
account of its many windings, and become 
regarded as the true Labyrinth of the Minotaur, 
is possible. Mr. Rouse quotes from Strabo 
(viii. 369) a catacomb near Aauplia which was 
called ‘the Labyrinth,’ so that the name was 
evidently generally used in late times for 
labyrinthine eaves, just as it might he now. 
(Mr. Rouse says that the Knossian palace is 
neitlier mazy nor laiiyrintliine, but I for one 
have found it satisfy all reasonable demands in 
this respect ; there is much more at Knossos 
than ‘ tine open courtyards and straight cor- 
ridors,’ as a glance at the plan will shew. A 
pioint oil which Mr. Rouse seems, however, to 
have .some justification for his criticism is in 
respect of the pillar-s of the Pillar-Rooms. He 
denies their sacred character : that may pas.s, 
though most of us will think Dr. Evans is right 
on the point ; but his contention that they did 
not stand fixe, hut, whether al.so cult-objects 
or not, in every case performed an architectural 
fuiietioii ill updiolding the roof, seems extremely 
pirohable. 
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{el-Lcthun), close by at the opening of the Hawara Canal into the Bahr 
Yusuf, but ‘ Ro-per-ro-henet ’ is a purely hypothetical form, which is not 
known to have existed, and in any case would have been pronounced by the 
people of the district *Elpi-la-Ticne, which is not much like Aa^vpivdo^;, 
while Lalraundu is. 

Prof. Spiegelberg, regarding the Egyptian as the original Labyrinth, 
from which the Greek one took its name, suggested that it was derived from 
the Graecized Egyptian royal name Ad/3apt?, given by Manetho in this 
dynasty, the original of which he considers to have been the praenonien of the 

builder of the Egyptian Labyrinth, King Amenemhat III, 

Nc-maat-Rd}~ Dr. Evans, not questioning the Egyptological identification, 
but at the same time believing that the word was of ‘ Greek ’ prae- Aryan 
origin, suggested that ‘ it is quite natural to suppose that the Greeks, 
having taken over the word XajSvpivOo'i applied by the earlier race to the 
Cretan building, should by a kind of Volksetymologie transfer the term to the 
temple of “ Labaris.” ’ This seems very probable. But it is to be noted 
that in the actual list of kings Labaris is the equivalent, not of Amenemhat 
III, Avho is Ammeres, but of his predecessor TJsertsen or Senusret III. 
Manetho makes Senusret the builder of the Labyrinth, not Amenemhat. 
Nevertheless it is more than probable that ‘Labaris’ and its variant 
‘ Lamaris’ are intended for the throne-name of Amenemhat, the real builder 
of the Labyrinth : phonetically the name agrees with Ne-maat-Rd absolutely C'* 
the placing of him in the position of Senusret III is due to a confusion with 
the throne-name of the latter (see helov:, p. 330). It is quite possible that 
the likeness of the name caused Manetho to take away th’e great building 
from its rightful owner in his list, Ammeres, to give it to his predecessor, 
whose name, as Manetho thought it to be, so closely resembled \aj3vpcv6o<:. 
And no doubt others also believed that the name of the Egyptian Labyrinth 
was connected with that of the King Labaris or Lamaris. 

It is most probable that in reality it received its name merely on 
account of a supposed resemblance to the original Labyrinth in Crete, and 
that a popular etymology assisted the identification. This resemblance may 
have been striking. 

The position of the Egyptian Labyrinth at Hawara, close to the opening 
of the Fayyum, its character, and date, have been well known since the 
investigations of Lepsius and Petrie.^*’ Little or nothing remains of it 
now, but in the old days it had been the theme of wondering comment by 
Greek visitors to Egypt. Herodotus makes much of it, and so do Diodorus, 
Strabo, and Pliny. It finally disappeared in Roman times : the brick chambers 
which Lepsius thought were its foundations are those of a late Roman village 

0 ncntalistische Litkraturzeitiinc/. Dec. jironouiiced ( Babylonian form Ai/a- 

1900, pp. 447-149. niurtya), and the intercdiange of a with I is 

J.H.S. xxi. 109, n. 6. usual : cf. e.g. nas tongue ; Coptic las. 

“ Ke-nwat-Rd would have been pronounced ^5 Dcnkmiider, i. 47, 78 ; Text ii. p. 11 ff, 
something like *Ranai‘i', as Nch-inaal-Ra, the Haicaiii, Siahmu, and Arsinoe, p. 4 ff. 

jiraenoiiHii of Amenhetep HI. was, we know. 
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which was built on its ruiiis. Tlie extent ami position of the oiigimil building 
were made out by Lepsiu^, and a lestoration of the plan has been attempted 
by Prof. Petrie from the scanty evidence as to its construction given by the 
Greek and Eoinaii writers. It was a great templed' M'ith maguiticent pillared 
balls, side-chauihers, and outbuildings, erected by the greatest pharaoh 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, Anienemhat III (circa 2200 B.C.), immediately in 
front of his pyramid at Hawara : tlieie is no doubt that it was the funerary 
temple of the pyramid, erecteil by the king for the due performance of the 
funeral rites after his death. But unlike the temjrles of previous kings ot 
the Dynasty at Lisht or Dashur. the pyramid-temple of Amenemhat III was 
of enormous size and splendour. That it was a temple was not generally 
realized by the Greek visitors to it. Strabo knew that the king who built 
it, whom he calls Maindes or Imandes, was buried not in the Labyrinth, 
as Diodorus says, but in the pyramid, and that the halls of tlie Labyrinth 
had been built for some sort of religious purposed® For most of the other 
writers it was the king’s tomb itself ; Diodorus calls it the sepulchre of 
Mendes or Marros, the copyists of Manetho that of Lamaris, Labaris, or 
Lachares. Pliny quotes Lyceas as saying that it was the tomb of Moiris, 
and Deraoteles as saying that it was the ‘palace’ of king Moteris. The 
various forms of the name of the king who built it are interesting, and can 
mostly be traced back to that of its actual builder. Even Pliny's 
■■ Petesoucliis or Titlioes’ is evidently Amenemhat III : the name FettsoHchii 
being ' He who is given by Sebek/ the crocodile-god of the Fayyum, the 
land of the lake Moeris for which Amenemhat did so much. Lyceas, as 
quoted by Pliny, actually ascribes the building of the Labyrinth to king 
Moiris the lake-maker. The name is probably the word Mer-uer, 

‘ Great Lake ’ (tlie king being a sort of eponymous hero of the lake), cou- 

lused with the actual praenomen of the king , which, as the 

form }[oti:ru shews, was in the late period read Maat-n-Rci {* MoJuri'-'), as well 
as '^^proporly) Re-madt-PM}'-’ Diodorus’s name, Marros, is evidently ]\[a-Rd or 
Ma-a-Pd. nucuntaininated by iiwi'-ucr, and as a matter of fact he separates 
the Maker ot the Lake from the Builder of the Labyrinth, calling the former 
Moiris. Herodotus evidently knew of the king Moiris, but forgets to inset t 
him in bis historical sketch, speaking merely of the lake as ‘ called that of 


Its size luAv bp jinl^ed from Prof, l^etne’o 
remark at. p. 5} that ’all cf the temples 
on the pa'>r of Thflrr--, [all Kariiak and LuKor, 
that i>] <ind one ot tho Lii,:ie>t on tlie we^t 
bank [the Rame-^piiiii] niii;ht bo placd 
toi^etbor on tin’ oiio area of tlte ruins at 
Hawaia.' 

xvji. 1. 3”. ne7Toc7]<jda.i (paiTL xas avAas 
"Tocravras, otl toIs I’ouovs edos erceifre (Tvvep- 
X^crdai TTai'Tas apiffTiPOvv uera rwv oIk€locv 
K puy Kai i€p€Lo:i', Ovaias re pal SiKaioboaias Trepl 
Tu'v ixiyiaru'v 

Cf. Crithri], A'j Z x.x.xiv, 1 1 I'p. 4th 


50: * On substantive compounds formed witli 
adjectival a/ww.' Xe^'niaat-Ita would mean 


•Posse^^ing the justice of Pa.’ like 


u 


yehiii (Nexactf' ; ‘Possessing Douhles.’ 'Maaf- 
would mean ‘Justice of Pa’ simplv. It 
i'' more than prukihlL* that the name was in 
later limes often read or simplv 

Mivtf-Rn, ‘Ju-tiee ot Pa’ {'■' Mdppor, 

yiotpLs) Well as Xc-iHCHft-Ra, ‘Possessing 
the Justice of Ra 'Ndfj.apLS, 

\a_uapis). 
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Moiris,' and assigning the Labyrinth to his ‘ Dodekarclyv,’ the semi-inde- 
pendent princes under the Ethiopians and Assyrians. He seems then to 
have been unaware of any connexion between the builder of the Labyrinth 
and the Moiris who created the lake. Is Diodorus swayed by the authority 
of Herodotus when he, too, assigns them to two different kings ? He was 
aware that Herodotus was in error in assigning the Labyrinth to the 
Dodekarchy, but makes the king Mendes or Marrws who built it a 
totally ditferent person from Moiris. His information was evidently correct, 
since Marros is a form of the praenomen of the real builder, but, being mis- 
led by Herodotus, he did not identify Marros with Moiris. Manetho might 
have been suspected of a similar exaggerated respect for the authority of 
the classic Herodotus,-^ for he appears at first sight to have attributed the 
LabtTinth to Senusret (Hsertsen) HI, the predecessor of Amenemhat who 
built the lake. But this is only apparent : in all probability, as we shall see, 
he stated both the name of Amenemhat and the fact that he built the 
Labyrinth very plainly : it is his copyists who have garbled him here as else- 
where. Manetho’s name for the Labyrinth-builder is, as we have seen, Zarnu/'is 
nv iMhorii: a third form, LucJiares, is also given by the copyists. The lake is 
not ascribed to this king. According to the order of the kings, he ought to 
be, not Amenemhat III, but his predecessor, Senusret III, the Manethoniaii 
representative of Amenemhat III being Ammcres. It has therefore been 
generally supposed that Manetho had simply erred in attributing the 
building of the Labyrinth to Senusret (Usertsen) III. Prof. Spiegelberg, 
however, following LLiger, has preferred to suppose that Lamaris is really 
the representative of Amenendiat HI, owing to the similarity of his name to 
the praenomen of that king (.s/.r ahocc, p. 327). Ammeres and Amraenemes, 
his successors, therefore must, if Spiegelberg’s view be accepted, both = 
Amenemhat IV, since ^iShcmiopliriA (read Skeitophris), the third from Lamaris, 
is evidently the queen Sebekneferu-Ra (pronounced *SL'£iiofreri‘'). It seems, 
however, that although Lamaris = Xe-inaat-Ra (Amenemhat HI), it is un- 
necessary to suppose that Senusret HI is unrepresented in the Manethonian 
list or that Ammeres as well as Ammenemes = Amenemhat IV. A way out 
of the difficulty is shewn us by the variant form of the name Lamaris which 
is also given us, namely Lachures. Now the praenomen of Senusret HI is 
Khn-Kuu-Ed {*Kha];ark'), and Prof. Petrie has pointed out'-- that Xa;^opp 9 is 
probably a corruption of this, the mistake of \ for being easy. Since the 
Manethonian list of the kings exactly tallie.s with that of the monuments on 
the supposition that Lachaics = Senu.sret HI, we may agree that Prof. Petiie 


-" iltndcs a contiisol iiiter)Hi!.itioii likt- 
tliat of the name of the piiai.ioli She-ilionk 
(.Shi.'hak of the XXIIinl Dynasty) into the list 
ot Xlltli Dynasty kings ,is ’ Sesongosi.s, ‘ 
instead of the true name Se^ostris (.Senusret I). 
•Str.ilio's name for the king, J/oi/i/fes or 
Imaiirics, is the .same : he calls ileninon 
(Amenhetep III) also .Siaaniks. The original 


of this name is the later king Xt'si-bu-neb-dad 
(proii. ' Xiviiidiili '] of the Tanite XXlst 
Dynasty. 

-* On the probable influence of the Hero- 
doteaii authority on later cTriters see J.H.S. 
xxiv. • Xitokiis-Rhoclopis.' 

-- Hkt. Eg. i. p. 17j. 
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rioiit, and that Manetlio wrote the name of Seniisret III or 

XaKapij^. Why then is he also called Aapiapm or \a^apt<;. which is the 
name of Amenemhat III, and given the huildiiig ot the Labyrinth, which 
was Ameiienihat’s work ! The solution is that Manethos original list gave 
after Sesostris II {Sennsnt II) Khakhares (Khu-lon-Pui Senusret III), 
Laniaris [Xe-mauf-Ra). o? toz’ e’e ' Xpaevo'nri Xa^vpivOov eavTw rdc^oa 
KciT€CK6vcto'€i’^ icJto v‘f'S i(Iso CilUcd Aininci'es { A iiouij'iidutt III), followed 
Amnieneines (Xiiuntinhat I\ ) and Skenophris (XeTieJc-7icfcj'u-Ta). The 
double name of the king who built the Labyrinth confused the copyists, 
and wdien the barbarous-sounding P^ay^appi; had become corrupted or (quite 
possibly) emended into Xay^apr]<;, it was an obvious way out ot the difficulty 
to suppose that Ady;ap)?? was the same person as \dpapi<;, the builder of the 
Labyrinth, Amnieres being a separate king. Thus Senusret III appeared 
to be the builder of the Labyrinth according to Manetho. \\ e see, however, 
that in reality Manetlio knew perfectly well that Amenemhat III was the 
builder of it, and mentioned both his praenomen (in a more accurate fornr 
than that current in his day) and his nomen. The latter he may veiy tvell 
have given originally as ‘ Ammenemes, called also Merres, Marros ' (or some such 
form) ; this the later copyists combined and compressed into Ainrncres. The 
influence of a popular etymology, based on the name \d^apL<; or AaVapz?, 
in definitely' fixing the name ‘Labyrinth’ on the temple at Hawara, has 
already been noticed. May the form Xdi3api<; be itself a result of the 
conferring of the name Labyrinth on the temple of Lamaris ? 

Strabo describes the position of the building very accurately' ; in his and 
Pliny’s time its ruins appear to have been still remarkable, though the latter 
notices its increasing destruction by the ravages of the surrounding people, 
who found in it the usual convenient quarry' of ready cut and polished stone 
which every Egyptian temple has been to the later inhabitants of its vicinity.-^ 
He also notes that ‘ one person, and one only, has made some slight repairs 
to the Labyrinth ; this was Chaeremon, an eunuch of King Necthebis, who- 
lived five hundred years before the time of Alexander the Great.’ The only 
Egyptian kings with a name resembling ‘ Necthebis ’ are Nekht-her-hebet 
and Nekhtnebf of the XXXth Dynasty', the last native rulers of Egypt, who 
lived only half-a-ceutury before Alexander. The mention, however, ot 
Alexander in connexion with ‘ Necthebis’ makes it very' probable that there 
has been some confusion as far as the date is concerned, and that slight 
repairs to the Labyrinth w'ere really attempted by some Asiatic Greek 
chamberlain of Nekht-her-hebet’s (Necthebis = *AWr/nt-/u’5c), who as a Greek 
would feel the same interest in the world-renowned Egyptian Labyrinth 
as hi.s fellow'-countrvmen. In Herodotus’s time the vaults had been used to 
bury the sacred crocodiles in. 

Both Pliny and Strabo remark the wonderful polished stonework of the 
place, and the former notices a thing which surprised him, namely that at the 


The lie gUl louring iiyramiJ of Useits-ii II at Illaliuii was raided for stone as early as the 
time of RambO' II. 
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entrance it was constructed of Parian mai-ble, while the rest was of syenite. 
This ‘ Parian marhle ’ is interesting. It was of course not really Parian 
marble, but evidently some kind of local crystalline marble or quartz-veined 
limestone ; Lepsius, during bis investigation, discovered what are undoubtedly 
remain.s of the actual marble mentioned by Pliny, in the ‘ grossen Saulen- 
trommeln unddie machtigen Architrav- oder Mauerstiicke . . . aus einein selir 
liarten marmorartigen Kalkstein, der zuweilen Quarzadern hat und dfters 
ziemlicli gran wird, im Ganzen aber von schbner weissen Qualitiit ist (das 
marinor Parium des Plinius).’ This use of bne and bright white stone seems 
characteristic of this particular period of Egyptian history ; shining white 
quartzite was much used then, as for instance by the same king Amenemhat III 
for liis twin colossi on the ‘ pyramids ’ of Biahmu, which are described by 
Herodotus (ii. 149). It may well be that this beautiful material was also 
used in the construction of the Labyrinth. Pliny notes that all the Labyrinths 
of the ancient world, of Lemnos and of Italy, as well as of Crete and Egypt, 
were covered with arched roofs of polished stone. It is easily comprehensible 
that t-o those who first compared their mazes of corridors, courts, and stair- 
ways, and had seen the shining white limestone portals and walls of the one 
and seen or heard traditions of the glittering gypsum floors, walls, and pillars 
of the other, the temple of Hawara and the Knossian Labyrinth may have 
seemed by no means unlike. There is no need then to seek for any far- 
fetched Egyptian derivations for the word ‘ Labyrinth.’ This and the other 
labyrinths were so called on account of their real or supposed resemblance to 
the original Labyrinth, the ‘ Place of the Double Axe,’ at Knossos. 

The actual resemblance must not be pressed : one was a funerary temple, 
the other, though it may have partaken to some extent of the character of a 
temple of the God of the Double Axe, was primarily a royal palace,-® and no 
doubt there was a radical dififereuce of plan and purpose between them ; but 
the superficial resemblance, the resemblance of the materials and general 
appearance of both, was enough to make the Greeks give the one the name 
of the other. 

This resemblance of outward appearance is extremely interesting, in 
view of the probable nearly contemporary date of the two buildings. The 
Egyptian Labyrinth may have been older, but we do not know that it was 
so very much older than the Greek' one, in which have been found Egyptian 


I am assuming tliat much of the plaster 
coating of the stuccoed g} psum walls li were 
uncovered had disappeai od in autiituiry as now. 
But not all tlie gypsum blocks were covered up 
with stucco, apparently. Many of the line 
tacing-slabs cannot have been, nor can most of 
the ytillars ; vliile the gypsum ]»avements \\ere 
cenainly never plastered. It is tine that 
Diodoius speaks of the Cietan labyrinth having 
wholly dis.ippeared (dAA.’ d fx'^v Kara Kpr,Tr}i' 
i](paui(Tdr] reAeas. etre dvvdffrov rivos Kara- 
(TKaxl/avTos efre rod roi/pyov Av^r}vaufi/oy' 

o Kar’ Aiyvirroi' aKepaiov r^v oAtjj' Karaanev^u 


r^T^pTjKe /u€xpt 'TOW Kad' ^fj.ds jSiou, i. 61), but 
the tradition of its characteristics had evidently 
survived and, since the site was always kept 
clear of later buildings {B.S.A. x. p. 51), bits 
of the palace may have been seen from rime 
to time. DiodoruVs statement is a curiou-* 
reversal of the actual facts. Xow it is the 
labyrinth which has totally disap- 
peared, while the Cietan one has been discovered 
ami proves to be comparatively well preserved. 

The Minoan King may also have been high- 
priest of the Pelasgian Zeus of the Double Axe. 
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relics which are not more tliaii a couple of centuries later tlcin the time ut 
Ameneinhat III. We rnav not without reasiin compare tlie Eev])tian u<e 
of the white ‘ Marmor Pariuin ’ aiiil quartzite in his reign with the iieaily 
contemporary use of white selenite (crystalline gypsum) by the iiliiioans. 
Gyjjsum itself occurs in Egypt on a Xllth Dynasty .site : I foiiinl several 
fragments, which looked as if thev had been worked, last yeai- close to the 
southern pyramid of Dashur. They possibly came from its temple. And 
in the excavation of the funerary tempde of Mentuhetep III. of the Xlth 
Dynasty, last year, were found two fragments of actual thin facing-slabs of 
polished white crystalline marble, of a kind which Mr. Somers Clarke informs 
me is found near the Thebaid : these I believe to be. from the position in 
which they were found, parts of the Xlth Dynasty fabric, and not of later 



<»■ 
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date. In them we have a precise parallel to the gypsum facing-slabs of 
Knossos. 

This contemporary use of shining white stone in architecture in Crete 
and Egypt seems to me to be more than a mere coincidence, and to point to 
a connexion in this matter as in others. The idea probably came to Crete 
from Xllth Dynasty Egypt : the Egyptian instances are, if anything, 
earlier, not later, than the Cret-iii : the th.-^hion is not seen in any latei 
period in Egypt, so far as is known, so that Crete probably did not give it tn 
Egypt, 

This resemblance makes it conceivable that other apparent similarities 
between details of iMinoan arcbitecture and that of Egypt under the Middle 
Kingdom are more than mere coinciilences. The fiiio.^t stonework, as 
regards blocks of white limestone for walls, in Egypt is that of the Micldln 
Kingdom. The new ly-discovered facing walls Fig. 1. ot the Northern Court 
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of the Temple of Mentolietep III at Deir el-Bahari, already mentioned, are 
the chief specimens of this splendid Middle Empire stonework in Egypt. 
The somewhat later remains of masonry at Dashur aie another instance of 
this work. The masonry of the XYIIIth Dynasty in the Great Temple 
at Deir el-Bahari, which has hitherto been considered good, is quite poor 
in comparison with that of the Mentuhetep temple. Other fine limestone 
walls in Egypt are so rare, owing to the depredations of later stone-hunters, 
who have used ancient limestone buildings as quarries from the davs of 
Ramses II. to those of Abbas II., that the great Temple of Deir el-Bahari 
must be taken as the chief specimen of limesti.me masonry later than the 
Middle Kingdom. Tlie XIXth Dynasty work at Abydos is good, but the 
blocks are small and irregularly fitted, as in the XVIIIth Dynasty Deir el- 
Bahari temple. It is the size, regular laying, and fine jointing of the Middle 
Kingdom blocks that are so remarkable. When the Xlth Dynast}- walls at 
Deir el-Bahari were found, those wdm had .seen all three were immediately 
struck with the outw'ard resemblance of the fiist not only to the Dashur 
walls, but also to the best masonry at Kuossos, especially that of the North 
Gate. When we i-emember that they are nearly contemporary, the similarity 
of the sizing and spacing of the blocks in the Egyptian and Cretan masonry 
in question becomes suggestive. Of course the Egyptian masoniy of the 
Mentuhetep temple of Dashur, and probably of the Hawai a Labyrinth also, 
is better than that of Kuossos, but the resemblance remains, especiall\- when 
we take into consideration another fact : the collocation in both cases of 
square pillars with the fine masonry. This third resemblance may be purely 
accidental, but it is interesting when taken in connexion with the above. 
Very characteristic of Minoaii architecture is the use of the simple square 
pillar. We see it in the Portico (Fig. 21 of the North Gate at Kuossos, 
the resemblance of whose walls to the stonewmrk of the Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom we have already noticed ; in the Northern Building at Kuossos,-' 
which had two very perfect pillars of this type in one room (PI. XIV. 2); 
and in the pillar-rooms of Phylakopi.-^Zakro,-'* and Palaikastro.®*^ References 
to other examples at Knossos and Phylakopi are given in Pltylal'opi, p. 2G1, 
note 1. ‘All the Cnossian pillar- rooms,’ says Dr. Mackenzie (loc. cit.), ‘ belong 
in construction to the first great period of the palace; and the occurrence 
of such pillars on other Cretan sites goes to show that by this time thev had 
become a regular fashion based probably on a long previous history. The 
cumulative evidence from Crete is sufficient warrant for assigning the 
Meliau pillar-houses to the same general era and to the same Aegean style 
of architecture.’ At Phylakopi they belong to the Second City : that is to 
say they were a feature of Aegean architecture in the early Minoan 
period, not so very long after the time of the Xllth Dynasty. 

Now square pillars were probably a featuie of Egyptian architecture 


-» B.S.A. viii. Fig. S. B.S.A. vii. 131. 

ib. p. 6 : i.\’. ri. IV. 4. ill. viii 316. 

FJtllakop'i. FigSj S, 9. 
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ill all ages, but it is noticeable that some of the best specimens we have 
are of the period of the Middle Empire. Pi. XIV. 1 and Fig. 3 shew 
pillars of this type from the lower colonnade of the iMentuhetep temple 
at Deir el-Bahari (which was probably imitated by the builders of the 
colonnades of the later Hatshepsn temple in the same place), and the 
well-known Temple of the Sphinx at Giza, which is very probably a work 
of the end of the Xllth Dynasty. The resemblance of the Mentuhetep 
pillars in PI. XIV. 1 to those of the Northern House at Knossos ( PI. XIV. ^), 
may be merely fortuitous, but it is at any rate striking. The construction 



Fk; -3. — TcMi’i.E (IF iiiK. Si'iirxx w Gizx. 


is the same. In several instances at Deir el-Baliari the lowest portion nf 
a pillar is in one piece with tlie pavement block on which it stands, as in 
the Knossian e.xample. The size is also about the same in both cases. 

The photograph of the Temple of the Sphinx (Fig. 3) shews the Xllth 
Dynasty combination of square pillars with splendid wall-masonry on a grand 
scale. This instance is especially interesting, since it seems highlv probable 
that this temple was the work of Amenemhat III, the king who built the 
Egyptian Labyrinth,®^ and it may well be that the Labyrinth was built 
in much the same simple but grandiose style. This is very possible, since 


That some considerable work was done at 
Giza under the Xllth Dynasty which involved 
the destruction of more ancient buildings there 
is proved by the fact that fragments of a lintel 
and walls bearing the name of Khafra (whose 
statues were found thrown down a well of the 
Slihin.v Temple) were used in the construction 


of the southern pyramid of Lisht. And a 
theoiy has lately been put forward which argues 
th.at the face of the Great Sphinx is a poitiait 
of Amenemhat III. This king was extremely 
fond of sphinx making, and it is well known 
that the strange .sphinxes found at Tanis, 
which Used to he considered to belong to the 
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it is noticeable that none of tlie ancient writers wl>o refer to it seeut to speak 
of the walls of the Egyptian Labyrinth as decorated with anything nuich in 
the way of insciiptions and this nmisnal absence of inscriptions is one of 
the most striking feature^ of the Teinpde of tlie Sphinx and of the little 
temple of Kasr cs-Sagha, near the northern shore of Lake Moeris, which is 
probably of Middle Empire date, and may well be also the work of 
Amenemhat IIL The resemblance between the two Labyrinths which so 
struck the old observers as to induce them to give the name of the original 
Labyrinth, the old ‘Place of the Double Axe,‘ to the Egyptian building of 
Moeris, may then not have been confined to complexity of plan and to portals 
and roofs of shining stone, but have extended to the combination of fine 
masonry and square pillars ; the nninscribed masonry, so different from the 
richly-hieroglyphed walls of the later Egyptian temples which they saw 
elsewhere, may also have reminded Greek visitors of tlie simple and 
unadorned stonework of Greece. 

At all events it is curious to find that the presumed ancient resemblance 
of the Egyptian Xllth Dynasty Labyrinth to that of Minoan Crete (since the 
one took its name from the other), is more or less borne out by an actual 
superficial resemblance of some of the architecture of the Xlth and Xllth 
Egyptian Dynasties (of which we know little more than the examples 
to which I liave referred above) to characteristic features of tire probably 
nearly contemporary architecture of Minoan Greece. Superficial resemblances 
wore no doubt enough to attract tlie attention of the old Greek visitors 
to Egypt, as well as of the modern archaeologist who is not at the same 
time an architect ; but the resemblances in question seem to me very 
probably more than superficial. Their actual contemporaneity^ which is 
known to us hut was not known to Herodotus and his contemporaries, seems 
to me to he a cogent argument in favour of tliis view. If an architect 
is disposed to dismiss them forthwith as no more than skin-deep, he should 
remember this fact, that the early' Minoan architects were either actually 
contemporaries with or but little posterior to the Egyptian architects of the 
Hawara Labyrinth, the Temple of the Sphinx, and the Xlth Dynasty 
colonnades and walls at Deir el-Bahari, and suspend his judgment. Diodorus 
may well have been near the trntli wlien he said that Daedalus came to 
admired the Labyrinth, and built one like it for Minos.®* Just as 


llyksos have now bcpH pioveil by 

M. rroleni^iti-liev to l.e nriiloubtetliy the noik 
of Amenemhat III. It is by no means im- 
possible that not only the Labyrinth, but also 
Kasr es-Sa^U'lnu the Temj)!-:- of the S]»bii)x. 
an<l even tlie Great .Sphinx itself, are all the 
woik of thib gi'-at king. His sphinxes ut 
Taiiis, his eoiiccption of the Labyiinth. as well 
,is his woik ill eouiiexion with Lake Mueii-, 
Giew that he was a uliii of oin^inal min.], an'l 
It may be that Im luad .some puritanical ideas of 
his own on matters p-rtaining to religioU'. ait. 


which ledliiin to insist on an entire absence of 
inscriptions from the walls of the temples whicdi 
he built, as well as to strike out an uncon- 
ventional and peculiar line in his sphinxes. 

Few fragments of inseiiprions have been 
found, but enough to shew that the Labyrinth 
wa^ not so entirely uiiinscribed as the Temple 
ol the Sphinx. In comparison with the 
Fto]i_-mai' and Roman temples, however, it 
piol.ably seeiiu-d '•irnple and unadorned. 

■' t f. I'lin. X xxx^i. 75. 
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the prehistoric Aegeatis resembled the early Egyptians in their love of fine 
stonework in the small matter of bowls and vases, so may they also have 
resembled them in their love of fine stonework in the large matter of building. 
And the resemblance which the Greek visitors traced between the two 
Labyrinths may not have been so very wide of the mark after all. How far 
this resemblance is to be traced to Egyptian influence in Greece remains 
doubtful. At any rate we know that this influence existed earlier than the 
time of the Xllth Dynasty. How far resemblances of this kind are 
to be traced to ‘ influence ’ rather than to the closer connexion of a common 
origin of the two civilizations is a point which probably will not be settled 
for many years to come. It is now evident that the prehistoric civilization 
of Greece had a very close connexion with that of Egypt, and that the 
Egyptian archaeologist must have much to say in the discussion of it. If 
ancient Egyptian civilization was oriental, that of prehistoric Greece was 
oriental also : its religion seems Canaanitish, its language was probably not 
Indo-European, its writing is hieroglyphic and resembles Egyptian hieratic 
scratched on Babylonian clay tablets, and if its art seems unorientally free 
and even beautiful in comparison with that of Egypt, the fact is that it seems 
so only to those who do not know that Egyptian art was neither so fettered 
nor so ugly as the superstition of the schools would have it. That there is, 
notwithstanding, something ‘Hellenic’ in Minoan or Mycenaean art is un- 
doubted. If we were to suppose that the prehistoric Greek and the 
Egyptian civilizations had a common origin back in the darkness of the 
Age of Stone, that they were twin cultures of the same Mediterranean stock, 
the one having developed, however, amid the diverse isles and changing seas 
and skies of the Aegean, the other on the monotonous banks of the Nile, we 
can see how the northern culture would naturally shew greater freedom and 
variety, often running off into mere bizarrerie, but as often exhibiting some- 
thing of that spirit which we, knowing it in the renascent Aryanized civiliza- 
tion of the later day, call ‘ Greek.’ 

H. R. Hall. 
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TSADE AND SAMPI. 


Ix my contribution on tlie ‘ Scmatogfaiihi/ of Greeh Papyri ' {J.H.S. 
xxii, 1902) I included the Ptolemaic symbol T or iTN = 900 among those 
of whose origin no satisfactory explanation could be offered (p. 13S); 
although on p. 115 I identified the symbol with the later minuscule symbol 
‘ sampi ’ or = 900, and pointed out the improbability of any asso- 
ciation of the latter with either Pi or San-Sigma, whether in forms or 
arithmetical values. For the rest, as I said, ‘ we must wait until we are in 
possession of ante-Ptolemaic documents, or of some facts yet to be supplied 
by epigraphy.’ 

This paper is the report of a more thorough survey of the field of Greek 
and general arcliaeology on all the questions and problems involved in the 
explanation of the sign. These are in the best sense trivial, lying at the 
crossing of the ways of not a few important theories, to which the foremost 
scholars have recently devoted much investigation — the composition and 
history of the Greek alphabet, particularly as regards its application for 
numeration, the enigmatical T.sade, the mutual relations of the ancient 
alphabets, the antiquity of S. Semitic (Arabian), Minaean, and Sabaean 
inscriptions, and the place of the Plioeniciau alphabet in the history of 
primitive Hellas.^ 

It has been frequently remarked to me as a commonplace by well-informed 
epigraphists that since the labours of Kirchhoff nothing important has been 
done in the Greek alphabetology. It would further be disingenuous on the 
pait of an English writer having access to the admirable unprejudiced and 
balanced epitome of the position of the study in 1892 by Dr. Win. Larfeld 
ill Mullers HandluidL (pp. 494-530, etc), were he to publish as original 
matter any survey of the subject. There is practically nothing new to 
be said. 

But although no new evidence is at present forthcoming, so much 
ingenious theory has been lavished upon the fascinating puzzles of the 

^ lliE iiivesti^.itiun has Wt-n made as part of Head, Hr. Kein’on, and other ^^entlemen of the 
till woik tin. de2>.LUitR'iit under Trof. liriti^h Huyeum, Prot. Conway and Mr. Witton 
f iiip'-t ( >aidiiei ar L nivei.i-iry Ctdli'ge. Loiidon. (tn all of whom the thanks of the writer are 
with whom the pr*>yiit wiiti'i' lias had tiie ad- due) — so that the rt'-vnv! here oliered is some- 
vdiita^ei-t di^rusbilig tliC epigraphir and otln-r thing more than a statement of the writers 
evwh.ime—as aho w itli Mr. G. F. Hill. Hr. own findings. 
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subject, that question-begging terms and forms of expression are insinuating 
themselves which may soon become a hindrance in the path of the serious 
student. To such, a severe re-statement of the present condition of our 
knowledge derived from documents by legitimate processes ma}’ be of real 
service. By confining myself to the history of tD and T I hope to render 
such a service in regard to the important questions above alluded to. 

It may be at once said that luxurding to th'Z ■prevalent ■vieics the Greek 
sign of numeration = would have the following life-history, viz. 
that it is the sign which is found on inscriptions and in the earliest hand- 
written documents (commonly rounded, sometimes shaped Tj and in the 
later manuscripts in the form and there called Sampi, its numerical 
value being still 900 ; that this early square sign T is the same which 
occurs on a few monuments with the sound-value o- or cro- ; that this is 
identical with m , the Semitic Tsade ; that this Semitic letter is the repre- 
sentative in Semitic alphabets of the Egyptian ‘snake ’ = ts 

This is all highly desirable, if true, as it satisfies * several very 
reasonable hypotheses, and proves for this sign a life-history of at least five 
thousand years, from the formation of the hieroglyphic alphabet to the 
written and printed (classical) Greek of the present day. 

Further it would be explained that as a numerical sign it has been in 
use from the ninth century B.c. ; that having been disused in the final fixing 
of the early Greek alphabet, it was taken up again when the alphabet was 
applied to notation of numerical values, though not restored to its place ; 
that thus it has come about that while in the parallel Hebrew system 
= Tsade = 90, in the Greek T= Tsade = 900, being placed last at the end of 
the completed Greek alphabet ending with omega. 

Xow — how much of this is demonstrable, and how much is purely 
hypothetical ? 

#***■* 

The results of the present investigation m.ty be summarily given as 
follows 

The occurrence, shape, and numerical value of '7' = 900 in the papyri are 
beyond debate, though the sign is not very common ; still rarer is the square- 
form T, yet this also may be accepted as a proved variant of fD The early 
minuscule fjl has passed without challenge as a direct descendant of T ; and 
the slow conversion in mediaeval ilSS. into the best-known form is a 
fact in palaeography which is not disputed. 

But the nci'uie Sampi, which first appears in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, is a double misnomer. For. a.s the noted statement of 
Herodotus indeed aS'Crts, San is to be associated with Sigma, and not with 
Tsade, to which if a sibilant letter-furm at all, must be referred ; while 
with Pi, in spite of the late accidental similarity, has nothing at all to 
do. The double stroke within the curve does not make its appearance till 
quite late, rarely before the end of the ninth century. 

What of the theorv that this sign is identical in origin with the 

c- O O 
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alphabetic letter of the same shape T which occurs in indisputable readings 
only in four proper names (two of persons, two of places) found on an 
inscription of Asia Minor and a group of coins from one Thracian town, of 
the fifth, fourth, and third centuries B.C'. ? The theory has been accepted by 
some very eminent epigraphists, and is supported by the general opinion of 
writers on these subjects. Yet the form of T and the fact that it is a 
substitute for cr or a-a in the words mentioned are indeed the only quite 
certain facts which are known about it ; its date is sure enough, but its 
exact meaning is less sure, from the circumstance that the certain readings 
occur not in ordinary Greek words hut in names whose origin is in one case 
('Sleatifi^pia) conjecturally Greek, in one case (' AXiKapvaa-a-O'i) not Greek at 
all, while both person-names (OaTaT/o? and IIavvaa-a-i<;) suggest an 
‘ Anatolian ’ origin ; and in the Thracian group the letter is used in associa- 
tions which suggest the possibility at least of local influence, while there is 
evidence of racial intercourse to explain the reappearance over-sea. Its 
sound is most probably a sharp sibilant, though it may be partly a dental and 
conceivably a mere variant of Tau ; its origin may possibly be local (Thracian), 
either as a survival of a barbai'ian sign (to represent a local sound) or a 
modification of a Greek letter ; the oft-repeated reference to a Phoenician 
origin or general Greek use having nothing to suj^port it. 

Next, the identification of ui , as a special form of M, the well-attested 
sibilant of many very early Greek alphabets, though passing current on the 
confident opinion of some authorities, has nothing more to attest it than this 
authority. As will presently be shown, there are some facts which stand 
ready to corroborate such an identification and make it very satisfactory, 
could the direct evidence be first adduced, but the direct evidence is quite 
insufficient at the present time. Nothing that vre know' of the Greek M 
points to a form like T, and Semitic correlates - of similar shape and sound- 
value are too late and too far away to be adduced alone. 

So important, how'ever, is the possibility that M =T, T’ quite 

worth while to examine the rest of the chain, of wdiich this is the important 
link. For if “T is M, then it is the surviving descendant of Tsade, the letter 
eighteenth in the Hebrew' alphabet, whose existing representative in the 
Semitic languages is of the well-attested type (the Phoenician form). 
That M = H there is no reasonable doubt, although there is not epigraphic or 
other positive proof. But the further assumption, that this of the Semitic 

writing is identical with or directly derived from the hieroglyphic has 

had as many vehement opponents, during the modeim period of scientific 
palaeography, as it has had warm supporters. All that can be said is that 
some relation between the Egyptian and the Semitic alphabets is too 
evident to be set aside, though the nature of the relation, whether in regard 
to the chronology or to the history or to the detailed morjrhologv, cannot yet 
be demonstrated. 


- Such as Etliiojcc forms. 
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7ery similar is tlie result of attempts wliich have been made to explain 
completely the place of T as a numeral. The date of the adoption of the 
Ionian alphabet as a system of notation has been assigned by the latest 
authorities {c.g. Muller’s Handhuch) to a time not later than 800 B.c., but the 
evidence is not strongly conclusive, and it is possible to make out a very 
good case for a much later date {e.g. Keil, in Hermes 29, for about 500 B.c.). 
This increases the obvious difficulty which in any case exists of understanding 
how it came about that T, if it was a by-form of Tsade, and if it was 
re-adopted, after disuse, for the lacking sign of the notation-system, was not 
restored to its place in the alphabet, and why the by-form T was adopted 
rather than the universal M- Direct epigraphic attestation must be 
demanded, and that is not adducible, sufficient for the complete demonstra- 
tion which the case requires. That a sign or T existed as a numeral 
from the earliest times of Greek writing, may be taken as likely, and that it 
was placed at the end of the Ionic alphabet for purposes of numeration, but 
that this is the lost Tsade is by no means to be accepted yet by any student 
who wishes to proceed by epigraphic facts. 

Indeed it must be admitted, however reluctantly, by every candid 
investigator, that the evidence which has been adduced for innumerable 
theories is very meagre in quantity, and has been used for many a circulus 
in jirolando, concerning that enigma of epigraphy, the history of Tsade. As 
for the numeral Ti, there is not much evidence for its reference with Tsade at 
all, the known types of which it does not markedly suggest in general shape ; 
while it has not its well-known place in the alphabet, and has not the 
numerical value which that letter posses.^es in the Hebrew alphabet 
notation-system, apparently cognate with, or directly borrowed from, the 
Greek. 

The residuum of proof which is actually forthcoming is shown in detail 
in the follov/ing pages. An attempt at a reconstructive conclusion is added 
at the end. 

We have to examine seriatim the epigraphic or historic evidence for 
the following ; — 

1. For the existence and form of the sign = 900 in earliest papyri. 

2. For the existence and epigraphic form of m the sibilant. 

8. For the identification of the two foregoing. 

4. For the identification of or m and epigraphic tA. 

5. For the identification of M and the Phoenician j-v. 

6. For the reference of all these to the Egyptian Ts. 

7. For the attribution of the Greek alphabetic notation to Ionian colonies 

in the ninth century. 

8. For the explanation that m the sibilant was selected for the required 
sign = 900, with an examination of the Hebrew system, especially in its 
divergence at Tsade from the Greek values. 
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9. For tlie identity of with the later 
10. For the name Sampi. 

To put it graphically we have to te.st each link of the hypotlietical 
palaeographic chain ; — 

= l-v = (Tsade) M = 'sibilant ) T = '900) T = '900^ Ti = 


What docuiiuutui'y ecalciicf of the use "f W or T=9u0 in the earliest 
yKVpijri What caaetly is its shajiL I 

I have examined in orio-inal or fac.simile, or throuoh the te.stimonv of 
printed records, all the available papyri (and ostraka) of the collections in 
the British IMuseuin, the Louvre, die Aslunolean, and the Boilleian ; the 
Viennese Eaiuer collection, the Heidelberg collection; the Flinders Petrie, 
Oxyrhynchus, Tebtunis, Fayuui, and other papyri ; besides smaller groups of 
special interest. 

The result, numerically, is not large, as regards 'J'- amounts to a 
total oi fi ft ij undoubted ^ reading-;, in which the scjuare form T makes only 
twelve per cent. Less than ten are of Roman period, the majority Ptolemaic ; 
and I have not recorded the Byzantine. As to .shape the following examples 
are typical ; 

Of T ; - 

B.M. Pap. XV. (frag. S), 1. 2. .Second centuiy B.c. 

w,wv-'l 

ware eivai Aa'X'o); = l tab, 978 dr., 2 ob. (Kenyon). 

B.M. Pap. XV. (frag. 8). Second century B.c. 

V'j’ § ‘O ^rj- 
(TiTcoiviov) ava p ... kO BT 

The bT = -1*911 (^Ken.). 

There is a tendenev strongly marked towards sharpening of the curve, 
making in many cases an apex, of the type 

Wilckeii quotes a form vp but probably the initial tick is a ligature. 

Concerning the square-form T, it is more difficult to .say what is typical. 
It is perhaps better to give my list as complete as possible. The Beveduc 
Papyrus in the Bodleian collection has the symbol ot this shape (col. 71). 
Mr. E. W. B. Kicholson, Bodley's Librarian, kindly sends me this exact copy : 

Ber. Bap. Col. 71. 

>;* ‘b -j- 


A iiunibei of iiuitilatt-'l joadings I have ^et a-ido a? doubtful even though the context 
makes the incainng cltar. 
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There is in the papyrus no doubt of the intention of the scribe to make 
a ‘ S(piare ’ top, but the same elaborate boldness of the band as is to be seen in 
the Pap. Par. .54 makes one still hesitate to decide that this is the simpler 
normal form as compared with 'P- 

I venture to select, as perhaps typical of this S(|uare form, the instances 
which follow, which I have taken from the Paris Papyrus 54, but I offer 
them with the remark that the hand inclines to be ornamental, adorning 
letters with little cross-strokes, which may be partly the e.^planation of the 
very bold hook-like addition to the cross-bar. Still, as Dr. Kenyon observes, 
when all allowance has been made, it is an undoubtedly good instance : 

Pap Par. 54 ncto. Atlas of Notices et Evtraits, vol. xviii. 

A papyjus from the batch from Memphis concerning the twins, middle 
second century B.c. 

In col. ‘2 : — 

er ere ^aiTTa 8 eJ- 

Repeated in a copy which makes part of col. 3 ; — 

J )- 'p 

Kal ^aiTTa B h ed. 

Fanciful ornaments : — 

% 

Another ; — 

X.oiaK Ke ’AfMOpafiol iy/xayrja 
B h f ed. 

Wilcken, on an occurrence of T or J in Asbmolean pap. B. 27, says it 
is not Tie — 315 as eJd., but T re = 915, 

Pap. Par. 55, 1, 38, apparently mid. second century B.c. Witkowski 
reads while earlier ed. reads ITr. 

(Prodromus grammaticae papyrorum graecarum aetatis Lagidarum, in 
the llvxpratrij Alcadcmii Umiejdnoki Ser. ii, Tom. xi. Cracow 1898.) 

Wessely in tlie papyri he was reviewing in 1883 mentions /|\ = 900 as 
occurring once. 

The sign also occurs in the Naukratis fragments, as in laser r. from 
jS'aulratis, E. A. Gardner 188(5, Plate XXXII. No. 27 where occurs 

and XXXIV. No. 404 which is an equally bold | | ; cp. also No. 647. But 

these are both quite isolated signs, so that either of them may be inverted, 

or result from a mutilated combination of several signs or letters. 

Nothing of any positive value as evidence can be found in these excellent 
facsimiles. 

This small list of half a dozen is quite sufficient to establish the e.xistence 
of T as a square-topped form, commencing with T ; but whether this is the 
normal or q' it is impossible to decide. T ratiy just as well be an ornamented 
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form of 'P, as T a rounding of T, though Blass decides for the latter (lliiller’s 
Handh. i. p. 307, 1892), Rounding is admitted by the normal process on 
papyrus (cp. < with 1 (drachmae) ~ with Ir! and (talent) = with 
(2 obols)). But then in this case there was the need to distinguish by a 
clear form a special symbol. The origiu of T may be, as Dr. Kenyon in an 
oh'ifcr diction has suggested, an arbitrary development from = 90, and there 
is nothing against the round form as the original. In point of date there 
seems to he nothing in favour of either ; they may be said to appear side by 
side throughout the papv'ri ; and a remark of Galen’s (xvii. i. 52.5) seems to say 
that the two forms were regarded as alternative in his day (second century 
A.D.) : 6 Tou IT ''/pdfi^aro^ '^apa/CTtjp e^oav opBlav p-eaqv ypapLpi'qv, &>? evioL 
'ypucfiovac r'ov roiv evaKoaLav ^apaxrfjpa. But of course, he maybe thinking 
of the cursive tt, which was round. 

I conclude that both T ccnd T* an wcU-estcdjUshed formsd contemporary in 
the whole papyrus period, and alternative in use ; the cpiestion of the normal 
being still in abeyance. 


What occurrences of T the epigrapdiie sibilant and its shape t 

The Halicarnassian inscr. Brit. Mus. Xo. 8S6 “ {I.G.A. 500) (assigned 
doubtfully to the middle of the hfth century B.c.) has the words ' AXi- 
KapvaT[€co]u, ’OaToTio?, n[«]!mdTro?. Of these three, the lacuna after 
the T makes a little more doubtful the reading of the first both as regards 
the form of the letter (which is mutilated) and as regards its exact value ; 
the second i? supported by no other evidence ; and the third depends upon 
a comparison with a as a common enough name (see a somewhat 

later Halicarnassian inscr. B.G.R. 4, 29-5 ft'., 525 ff.). It must, even with 
reluctance, be admitted that there is here no epigraphic evidence which can 
be relied upon to prove a value for T. 

The shaioe is exactly T-sliape, of the same size as other letters, and 
plainly distinguishable from forms of T (Tan) which stand around it. 
GAT ATI OS is a particularly good reading as regards clearness of 
inscription. 

The next word, the fourth on our list and the first ordinary Greek word 
in which the presence of T is even alleged, occurs in an inscription of Teos, 
on the loidan mainland. It runs as follows : Beypiro ^ Xyi^oiro rj XrfiaTa<; vtto- 
SeyotTO ei’Swv ck 'yjjv THSTHIHS ;H ,'AAATHC :c{)EPONT .* HI, UKOV 
^ovXevoL 'rrept T • . 407 B, 22, 23). For epvjrcrphic pur230ses at 

least, tins is but slender support to T. The editor of the I.G.A. (Roehl) 


* Fi>r this sign with adoth.'rmca.muj^ note ^ 
GCLiirring on a ^n’oiip ot thiir or five ostraka all 
temp. D"iiiitian ^^hie■ji "Wik-keii {ODtmla i. 
]». 96) thinks I'luccei-lttl I’lom one biiieaii. He 
note-' tint it uteuis M'ith proper names ami may 
mt-an r name ^\ liii h is common. Again 


Greiileli, Hunt, and Sinyly, T'.btuiiis Papp., 
PI. I., London 19U2, note in index • 

i,Pap. 5. 1.53). 

* The stone stands at present near the 
entrance to the Heading IJooui. 
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prints AAATHS in fainter type, and certainly one editor gives in his 
facsimile a bold T where some would read the T. 

The suggestion that we should read -SaXaTr;? = daXao-o-r?? belongs 
rather to the class of clever emendational conjectures — such as have so often 
been justified at a later time. If -^aXaTi;? is here to he read, it is important 
to note that there is another ^ occurrence of the word in the inscription 
(A and B together, 4U lines) and there we have KAT|A0AAAS2AN. 
Whether this is to he taken to support the retiding -^aXacrcrj;?, or as evidence 
against it, will depend upon one’s point of view, and on that alone. It is 
worth}’ of remark that no other word containing ZZ or its equivalent occurs 
in the inscription. The date is put by Prof Larfeld as ? 470 B.C. 

Besides these two fifth century inscrr. showing T there are the 
Mesambrian coins (from Mesambria, a Megarian colony on the Pontic) of the 
latter half of the fifth and the fourth century B.C. These read 

META, 

MESA, 

^^^|A(MBPlANnN). 

The dialect of the place is Doric, but Ionic influence might reasonably 
be postulated ; as also might intercourse between this Thnrciau colony and 
the Carian Halicarnassus where the above-mentioned inscriptions showing 
(?) T are found. 

As these Mesambrian coins furnish the principal part of the evidence, it 
is necessary to examine them in detail. I have seen ten or twelve coins at 
the British Museum (and had the advantage of discussing them with 
Dr, Head and other gentlemen in the department) which exhibit the reading 
META or (between the spokes of a wheel; 



in the clearest possible form. These coins are of the fifth, fourth, and third 
centuries B.C. — the proportion of uses of Z or C instead of the older T 
increasing with time, until only Z (or C) is used on imperial coins. 

The Berlin catalogue exhibits {Bcscluribiaiq dcr Antilrn JLrnzen, Bel. I.) 
about fifteen coins showing META on most of them in linear order, on three 
or four in wheel-arrangement. 

There is no attempt to date, but a facsimile of awheel-META is of 
exactly the same type as a B.M. coin, dated of the fourth century B.C. It is 
noteworthy that side by side with this coin the BeschniJ uwj classifies a reading 


^ There is a third iu Kuehl's rendiivj of L 15, but the letters are not legible in the iiiser. 
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MESA, 5,0 that it is likely that the two ibnn.s MESA and META can be 
found side by side in the whole period. 

The shapes incline to m , three equal perpendiculars with cross-bar : on 
the line and of equal altitude with other letters. 

Thus it appears that there are extant at least ticcaf ij-jiuc I'i-ighiol co-ur- 
/‘tiiCi's til idicii'ptiiiii ur iiitpi'csiiOii oj T oi’ coiitenipoi'aiicoiii icithm flic 
liiil ltd 6tMJ— 200 B.C.. 1 d-f I'l P'l'CStiltiitg "ilhj ilL'O inLnU ai CHS if pi'OCCiiii dec , 
one in Thrace and one in Caria. Its sound-value is cither a, or a luud 
iuliitif.ide for a [ptrhaps n ihutal), or acr. It occius m aoidcs Oiilip and 
one of these a i\uite foreign word,' if not both. 

The question of the exact sound-value must be regarded as undecided, 
but the following positions on both sides may be accepted : 

For the value o- : fl) MESA and META are e([uivalent on the group 
of coins (pioted, (2) the o-cr-inteipretation of the Halicaruassiaii group is 
poorly attested as compared A\ith the MESA-group, by about 4 instances 
to 25. 

For the value aa- ■. (1) fxea- alternates with pLeaa- [c.g. in the adjective 
pieaof, so that META'p/3pirt) may be a variant = iMecro-ap/3pta, (2) ’AXi/cap- 
vaT'(eQ})v, ' WiKapvaacrcwv ’OaTctTiov, Ilai/i/rtTto? are used in the same 
inscription: (3) these occur in separate words, which restores the balance 
as against META where only this one name can be adduced. 

For the valuer: (I) Tau is a common Greek variant of Sigma. (2) 
There is nothing to deny the iuterpret.rtions Mera/r^Spia,® Oarario?, etc, 
i'ij The suggested reailing [3]aXa[T]//? = -^aXacro-ps' whose epigraphic 
slightness we have seen above, involves also a ijliilologicul question. Why 
should not [-ItjaXaT ?;? be [-ItJaXaT);? ? For the occurrence of r in Doric 
of the same region note ' ApTapciTio^ Ahrens Dial. 2553. The point 
has been .submitted to Prof. Conway, who kindly writes an opinion which 
favouis Mr. M’ittoiTs view of a ihdto.l value for T; and with this opinion 
Piof. E. A. Gardner concurs ; so that there is no improbability in this alteru.ative 
e.xplanatiou. 

The various interpretations which give intermediate values such as 
ts have been discussed el.sewhere, but there is a suggestion which would 
recunede two minor facts which seems not yet to have been made. On 
the line hand, there is the fact that Byzantium, neighbour ot Mesambria, 
used a (Corinthian \) form 'P or P" as the first letter (on coins) of the name; 
and on the other, this curious T on the Mesambrian coins; and it i.s an 
obvious inference that if Byzantium used something looking like a Pi tor 
the corresponding voiced labial Beta, Mesambria may have had something 
lookiiig like a Tau for a sound which, as many theories agree in maintain- 
ing. was probably partly made ot, or was similar to, a dental sound. And 
local modification of sound-values,'' lepreseiited in a modified letter form, 
is not unknown to the numismatist. Prof Gardner, however, thinks the 


” J’luf. I'ei'.y Gar'-liier aruuesffAi' - So Pape, ll oti’-tbi'c/t, s.v. yiecriju^pia. 

— Mi'i'Uiv. '' or P' may be (ilr. Hili suggn-ts) 
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analogy ^s•eakenetl by the fact that Byzantium was ilegarian and so is 
more naturally referable to Corintlilaii lT. 

What is the history of Mesembriad'' oil the Pontine coast of Thrace, and 
on the slopes of the Haeinus M., and in particular of its name ? Strabo 
says fvii. 319) that it was a colony of the Megarians, and that it was 
tormerly called ^lei'e^pia ' olov M eva TToXt',') ; that tlie termination -bria 
is in die Thracian tongue ' a town/ in suppoit of which he cites the names 
'ZrjXv/Bpta, UoXrvo/Spta. We need not notice his derivation from Xleva 
nor that of Stephauns of Byzantium utto MeAcron, but the statement of the 
latter (whose native home by the way was not tea Roman miles from 
Mesembria) is interesting, viz. that the earlier . . . Sia to 

ev(f}owoT€pov Xeyerai yiecn]p.,3pLa, because it goe.s along with the statement 
of Strabo to show that there was always something uncertain about the 
pronunciation of the third element in the word (later S and T); and 
that something suggested to a Greek I or a as part of the sound : and 
this is perhaps coming as near as local (mi.s pronunciation would 

permit to the native sound. Tliese liquids are both dental, and so also is 
t which ill shape T suggests.'^ Melsambria, Mensambria, Wetsambria, 
ilenambria, Mesambria are all nearer together in daily pronunciation than 
the eye will easily ciedit, and just such varieties of transliteration of native 
sound have always been given by geographers, in despair of deciding 
between the unconscious addition and peculiarities of dialects and indi- 
viduals (cp. the historic dispute Pvkin v. Peking). 

This, it may be replied, would certainly lead us to a local e.vplanation 
of T, were it not for the Halicarnassian inscription with its 3 (or 4) 
occurrences of T. What liad tlie two places in common, which might 
suggest a transference of the sign by ordinaiy intercourse ? The answer 
is supplied by Strabo (joc. cit.) in the remark that Apollonia, just across 
the bay, was a colony of Miletus (MiXija-fan/ cIttoiko^} ; as ivas also another 
town in the immediate neighbourhood, Odessusi- (^mod. Varna); and that 
the city of Istrus farther up the .same coast was /cri'cr/ra. Even 

if direct intercourse cannot be postulated between the harbour of 


an actual uioditication of tt to represent the 
surd labial coirespondiug to B ; just as in 
Indian coins of Gondopbares we get 

rONAO(|)EPPOY 
'PN AOc|)EPPO 
YN AOcfjEPPOY 

whicdi seeni-^ e<|ually to iuiply a palatalized 
form of Gamma pas'-ing tlirougli the inter- 
niediate consonant-y into the pure vocalic Y 
sound, as in g'^stern — ycsteiday) ; and here 
too the modified Gamma ]>assing into Y 
corner at last to take the place of a ir^silon, 
even iu situations wlieie there was never a 


Ganiiua-value at all, tliat is it comes to be a 
new letter as in BACIAEP'C {^aaiK^vs) on 
coins of Kadphhes 11. 

Straho calls it Meo-Tja^pt'a (vii. 
Heiodotus M^(Tap.^pi7] (iv. 93) ; and .see (vii. 
108) another town on the Aegean coast ot 
Thiaee. 

Pape {Hiiiuiaurhi'h. s.r,) actually sa}s: 
auf Munzen yierauBpiavoi^ but 1 think this is a 
misreading of META for META. 

Ty fi^ra^v 5e 5fao'r'j7,uaTt airo KaAAd- 
TtSos €is ATToAAcertaj/ re iariv, t}S ffare- 

TTodTj ttoKv ,a4pos UTTO tTeioTuii', teal Kpovvui Kal 
OSrjafTos, yiiX-qaioov airoiKO^, Kal NavXoxos. 
yii(r7]fiBpiav<i'v ttoKlxviov. — Stiab. vii. 319. 
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Mesembria itself and Miletus, in any case people in towns on the same coast 
and line of trade were going and coming. The support which the Hali- 
carnassian inscription iiiay liave given to a theorv of Phoenician or other 
Semitic origin for T rests on nothing now, not even the desperate challenge 
of a tenable alternative. Here we have one, far stronger than the Tsade 
theories which have been advanced (examined on p. o-51 ct sr^rj^.). 

In sum, the letter T appoirs on the coin-i of u Thi'ocinn toiea, lehicJi leos 
lit close asiocintioa icith niighhoui inij colonies of Mileivs, in ichoitc neighhoiii'- 
h'lOtl arc fjnnd the onh/ other ucen rrences of the letter. The ecidenec is sohieichat 
hi favour ot an ixplanution of local Thracian origin and of transference hy 
Intercourse to Garia (and perhaps to the equally neighbouring Lydian 
Teos\ 


What reasons ecist for the ideniilicatioii of the tv:o foregoing forms I 

The identification of the episemon T, T with the epigraphic sibilant (?) 
T now derives its chief support from the relation which existed between the 
districts of Miletus and of Meserabria, co-operating as it does with the 
arguments vhich have fixed on Miletus as the place where the Greek 
numeration-alphabet was invented, and so (presumably though not 
demonstrably) the birth-place of T, 900. See Kirchhoft’, Studien xur 
Gcschichte des Griechischcn Alphahets. It is true that the Halicarnassian 
inscription is Doric, but Ionic influences have been shown to be at 
work. 

The Acliaean abecedaiium from Metapontum, cited by Kirchhoff, has, 
if the tables in tbe Handluch are correct, at the end of the row a sign -|- ; 
while no M ( = sibilant) appears. The Miletus numeral alphabet corresponds 
in arrangement with this, thotigh the final sign is, according to the tables, 
possibly shaped T. But on examination Prof. E. A. Gardner observes that 
the tablfS are completed by Larfeld (and others) simply in deference to the 
theory, and that they consequently have no weight at all as evidence. We 
have here an instance of the eiretdus in investigando which has filled the 
handbooks with not a little useless rechauffe. 

As, therefore, the Miletus numeration-alphabet does not, as it stands, 
conclude with T, we can only say that it is possible that the missing symbol 
was T anal that fossd'hj it was the same as the letter T of the Halicarnassian 
inscripit ion. 


What epi'iraphic ar other evidtnee exists for the id t at if cation of m 

■icith M t^Tsade) ! 

T the .sibilant of the Halicarnassian (and ? Tean) inscriirtion and of 
the iMesambrian coins was welcomed by Clermont-Ganneau and other 
authorities as a new link in the slender chain of eijigrajjhic facts concerning 
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Tsade. This lead has been generally followed by the learned world so 
that T would be a variant of M, the presumptive Tsade of the Greek 
alphabet. 

But a glance at the two forms is sufficient to ensure the postpone- 
ment at least of any decision on the part of the trained epigraphi.st. 
Nothing that experience brings to mind suggests such a conversion as 
this presupposes. It involves a type T becoming, or being cognate 
with V; find though stranger things have been proved, yet it is only because 
they have been proved that they are accepted. Epigraphic probability is 
against it : there is no 'prima facie case. Moreover the first obvious con- 
sideration is unhelpful, viz. that if M and T are derived from or even 
coo-nate with K, then there must be some relation demonstrable between 
the forms. Now, A' may conceivably have come from \^, though not very 
obviously ; but that a symmetrical form like T should come from such an 
a.symmetrical form as is universally (in all its variations) is hard to 
believe on the mere evidence of the forms. 

What is wanted is full documentary evidence by which M can be 
traced in a number of intermediate steps to some ancestor of T. This is 
not forthcoming. The best thing which can be produced is an anaJor/ous 
instance of the development of the presumptive original |^. This comes 
fiom the Sabaean and other monuments of Southern Arabia.’* 

Here we have 

These are probably of the sixth century B.c. or later, and in the 
Ethiopic Tsadai of the fourth century of our era we have 

HH O A 

We should thus get, as a suggestion, a possible genealogical relation : 

(Tsa.le) 1? Hierogl. Hier. '_/) 


Xorth Semitic 
Syiiac [-a, VA" 

! 


South Semitic 
(') 


Gieek Greek 

M T 

But it is purely hypothetical at present. 


Arabian and Ktliiopic 

rfi 

r^ 


SeeLarfelJ, GriecJi. Epigr. 1901 in Muller’s 
Handhvxh i. pp. 505, 510 sqg. and Kirehhofl’, 
SrAidien ziir Gachtchlcycs Gr. Alph. Giilcrshjh, 
1887, pp. 168 sqq. See also Bergk, Gricch. 
Lltterataryesch. i. 189“ for definite reasons 
rtgaijist M=T. I. Taylor, 2'lie Alphabet i. 
p. 93, etc., unhesitatingly abides hy this 


genealogy, viz. : 

^ M T ^ ^ 

’■* Cp. for the rounding perhaps p of the 
Chahleau Alphabet, i'tti I). H. Muller, }pi- 
ijraphische Denkuiitlcr aus Aenbiea ; and the 
Tahle.s of Semitic Alphabets. 
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Wiuckler and others fcllowiDg him eiuleavoui'ed a few years ago to 
prove great antiqnitv for the S. Arabian and in particular the Minaean 
inscriptions. Had this been established it would have been important in 
the M=T rir Tsade-question, becaii.se it would have given us a form of 
sibilant as old as the Me.bi-stone |^, and presenting the type which does 
show' similarity epigraphically admissible to the T sibilant. 

The vigorous attack made on Winckler’s theories^'" by the e.vperts of 
the Egvptiaii and Assyrian department of the British Museum have 
conclusivelv disproved the tempting assumptions therein made. It is 
clear that nothing can be maintained concerning a S. Arabian empire under 
IMinaean kings, nor can the existing inscriptions be held to be older than 
the reign of Cambyses ; they are perhaps of the fourth century B.C. 

Had Wiuckler's contention for a very ancient d ite of the S. Arabian 
Sabaean and Minaean inscriptions been maintained, these similarities would 
liave had more significance. It w'ould not have been impossible then to 
regard + as a possible ancestor of T, as it is now. M'e can only say that 
if intcrmedinte linls could he found, the .s', Semitic F* miijlit froxe to he a 
cognate q/T and so idcnti/i/ it through Tsadc with m 


What is the estallishcd p/aec and calue of M, the old Greek sihilant, and its 
relation with a Greik ■numcra.tion system 

It is an important fact that a letter (not Rho) is found in primitive 
Greek alphabets, in the eighteenth place, following Pi, where Rho now 
stands. 

The abecedarium found at Formello, perhaps of the sixth century B.C., 
contains the following: 

op/^cjp3 T . 

( values) ...o TT M p <7 T 

which corresponos. save for the ]»resence of M, with the modern Latin order 
O P (,) E s T, and omitting M and S with the Greek order oTtpar. 

ISiext, the ahtce.larinm from Veil reads 


.. I K L y^/'c fflop(v|yp^7- ... 

= I /c X p, V f o IT tA p a T .. . 


Followed I'V Dr. G'ascr. and stated by 
Prof. Sayce : Th'’ Crtfmism and the 

MonthTu^nfs. Oxford, 1S9'3. 

See articles by Mr. 11 C. Thomp'.on and 
Mr. H. R Hall in Xffvrd, 'X*. 1902. and 

June 26, 1902 ivs|)ective]y. Epitome of the 
result.-5 by I’r. Fudge in id^ II ts^. of Ejyi'f, 
vol. vi Intio. 


Th«*y have not been answerod, though 
Dr. Winckkr dealt again with tlie matter in 
the Hihhrrt Jnttrn'il in 1904. 

In liie S.uuaritau and Rabbiuie alphabuts 
the form of capital ^ is /Tl fj p = 90 This 
of coni 'Je v*-i \' remote fiom anei.nit OrcL-k 
letter-b»rms : Imt it .shows once nioie a stuking 
a-'injit'jn for the development of p. 
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and tliosc of iletapontum and C'oriutli (Roberts, i. p. 19) have no M in this place 
(between tt and Q) but have it between Rho and Tau, in the usual jdace of 
Sigma, 

The aljihabet of an inscription found at Mantinea (Foiigeres, B, 16, 
5G9 f, n. 1, Taf. 19, cpioted in Bnrsian, Sv.j^filhd. 87, Larfeld's Art. p. 193) is 
a^ follows : 

A cae.,foiKa:)no»- 

rv\ RlTVCDv'/ X 

But the sign between P and R, Larfeld says {loc. cit), is 'ssade = ss.’ 
He adds that v\ is the sign already known as Ssade in the abecedarium of 
Caere.-'* 

Thus it appears that between Pi and Rho there was originally a place 
reserved for a letter which cannot be identified with any form of Sigma, but 
which has a sibilant or partly-sibilant value. 

Side by side with this fact stands another, that ^ is eighteenth in the 
Hebrew alphabet— >* being the letter correspomlent to the Hesa inscription 
|-% — and there holds the numerical value which the missing M would have 
had in the Greek alphabetic notation (a value taken by the next in order, 
viz. 9). 

Tlie Hebrew records do not ascend higher than the second century B.C., 
while the Greek abecedaria must have an anti(juity sufficient to account for 
their being unfamiliar to the inventors of the Greek system — 23laced by one 
theory as far back as 800 B.c. and by none later than 450 B.c. 

Stdl it is almost on these facts alone that the theory rests that |^, Tsade, 
may be assigned a definite pliice in ‘ Phoenician ’-Semitic alphabets; and that 
M is in any case to be associated with the value 900. This is a small enough 
basis for a theory which exists chiefly because of the natural antipathy to 
leave T =900 unexplained.-^ 

Is the last too bold an assertion ? It can be defended. 

For what other reason has Tsade, as such, ever been associated with the 
Greek alphabet numeration ? It cannot be answered that Tsade was the 
only missing letter required to complete the parallel with the Hebrew or 


‘Alls der Alphabetreihe von Care (vgl. 
nieine Giiecli. Epigrapliik S. 505) bekannteii 
Zeicheii fur Ssade.’ 

3J Deecke says (Bursian, Jahrah. Supjilbd. 
S7 p. 27) ; Das pninestinische ^ ist aucli 

veui'ti.scl), kanipaniseli, Sabellisih = kapenat- 
iscli X]. eine Art s (etwa ss' ' s. etr. riiiri-:;^). 

But this seems rather to be |, fp. the old 
Italian inscription in the Necropolis of Este 
(near Venici) : a. e. v, z, h = HI i, k, 1, in, 
ij, s = > < ; 0 , p, s, r, s, t, n, (p, %■ Darsian, 


ihid. p. 121 (C. Pau'i, AUilaluchc Forschv.nqeit 
iii. ‘Die Teiieter und ihre Scdiriftdenkmaler, 
Leipzig, 1891, p. 186). 

The oft-(juoted saying of Herodotus i. 139 
has been, oddly enough, brought in to support 
various Tsade theoiios ; ivhereas it plainly 
says that San and Sigma are equivalents, 
and this agrees ivitli the facts ivhieh directly 
associate Sigma with Sliid. Why not then 
accejit thhs idainer meaning ' San is very 
iraprob.ibly Tsade, while it most probably is 
Shill. 
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other Semitic alphabets. Xo, for T ( = 000) does not occur in that part of 
the numeration alphabet : it comes if at all among the supplementary signs 
Y cf) X t n, and it must come, even then, after the last of them, for the 
Milesian numeration alphabet could have had it iu that place only, and that 
only on the assumption of a missing sign. It cannot be urged that it is 
more scientific to discover an older letter in a new form than to have 
recourse to the theory of an arbitrary inv'ention ; for the only safe 
suggestion concerning 4) X t at least is that they are such inventions— and 
why not T too ? 

It cannot be urged on the ground that T bears a striking resemblance 
to T the sibilant ; for X = x, or bears an equal resemblance to the form of 
Semitic Tan, for instance. On the other hand, the absence of the sibilant 
from the eighteenth place certainly does not suggest its re-appearance after 
Omega ; for, 'priraa facie why should the antiquarian knowledge of the 
inventors have just sufficed them to recall the sibilant and yet not have gone 
iar enough to give it its right place, according to the abecedaria, seeing 
especially that it did suffice to give both Qoppa and Waw their own places 
(and the Hebrew values) ? 

The meagre conclusion is that M is the letter ivhich corresponds to Tsade, 
and that it is not get to he identified with the rare T. 

It may be necessary to reply to the challenge to account for M and T 
as rival forms of the sibilant = Tsade. This is not difficult, if we abide by 
the proved facts. M has overwhelming claim to stand as the accepted 
candidate for the position. Its areas of provenance are shown even by any 
table of Greek letter forms to be tvxntg times as numerous as those of T ; 
while iu the number of its individual occurrences in Greek inscriptions M 
must oiitiunnber T by many hundreds. It is only the difficulty of 
accounting for the sibilant T (supposing always that it is a sibilant = crer 
and not a variant of a corresponding dental, and so perhaps a variant of 
T = t') which has led to its being seriously brought forward as derived from 
Tsade. For myself, I have never seen the need to doubt the well-known 
statement of Herodotus that »S'«rf= Sigma, or to suppose that Sau is Tsade. 
It does not come within the scope of this investigation to consider the very 
large (piestion of the inter-relations of Sigma, San, Tsade, and Shin ; but it is 
quite obvious that if Sa.n = Sigma be left alone as representing Semitic 
Shin ; then M is naturally Tsade; and T is nowhere. It would be a very 
great relief from many complications if T had not to be considered, and on 
the residuum of actual proof it has no claim at all to consideration side by 
siile with E and M, which are, what T is not yet showm to be, Greek letters 
in cuinmoii use. 
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Is it 'proved that the Phoenician-- v:as the Scniitic alphahet caloptcd in Hellos 1 
And hoio does this affect the conclusion And what of rn ? 

The net result of combined historical and epigraphic research seems to 
be this ; 

(1) Tradition speaks plainly, though not exclusively, of the Phoenicians 

as the givers of the alphabet. 

(2) Popular current opinion believed in <i>oivLKipa. 

(3) Old Ganaanitish and old Hebrew inscriptions use alphabets showing 

close affinity with the Greek. 

(d) The evidence of Greek inscriptions points in some cases clearly 
toward Phoenician types. 

The nature of this affinity is far from proved. The ancient belief in 
direct descent is much weakened in modern days. Even a cognate relation, 
is denied by some theories. At most a common Semitic origin may be 
postulated for Hebrew, Moabite, and Greek. 

A really judicial estimate is rendered difficult by tlte unconscious pre- 
judices which prevail : one of these is the assumption that a language whose 
signs can be found to fit into the Greek alphabetic order mn*t also have used 
the same alphabet ; whereas it may very well be the case that the two sets 
are only similar because the sounds were similar, especially when, as in the 
present case, an alphabet e.xists on one side only, and the application of the 
signs from the other side thereto shows very considerable discrepancies and 
lacunae which cannot be accounted for.-® 

The residuum here is given by Larfeld when he says®^ (Hondhuch, 
p. -t9o); the Phocnico-Hcbraieo-Grcch alphulet [sounds and si;//is) lehtch from 
Seniitic lands spread into all the peoples of our cicilhation, the turning-point 
in whose culture-histoiy is marked by its arrival, is to he traced hock to one 


-- The btateiiieiit that ‘ the Phoenicians ’ 
invented our al|ihabet is inexact. PhoeuiLian 
iSj according to Kautzscli's Hehrci>' 

Gnhnniar, strictly only a branch of the Middle 
Semitic or Canaanitish, which itself is only 
one of three great branches usii.g this alplialiet. 
Similarly vague U the statement that the 
Greek alphabet is derived from ‘ the Phueniciau ’ 
(see for example Kivelihoff StinL ziir Gc'<ui. «»’/'.■ 
Gr. AJpluth. 1SS7, p. IGS). Perhaps even the 
Greek signs go i-ack to others An some re^pei t 
t-arlier in form . . . than any extant monument ' 
(E. A. Gardner, The Eorlij lonie Alphtln*^ 
1SS6, 15 : and see ’pa’isim for uses of the 

term). 

H.S. — VOL. XXV. 


The Hebrew names are not necessarily the 
Semitic names any more than the numerical 
values are Semitic. A pAUiu prlacipii seems 
to ins to lie in the re[»eatcd argument one 
meets from the phicc of Tsade and other letters. 
There is no ‘place' of a utHsin'i Greek letter 
known, except by the assumption that the 
Hebrew alphabet Older was also the Scniitic. 
Once gain the point that I"'' was eighteenth 
in an assuineil Semitic alphabet, such as 
Phoenician or that of the Moabite stone, and 
one has immediately a (perhaps fake' premise 
for many deductions about M in (ireek. 

Quoting from Heiiricij's Gr. Eplgr. pp. 
obi— *5 i 5. 


A A 
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time aad to unc home, lehich, wherever it mny be foiiud to lie, is ueur 
Egtjidr- 

The epigiaphic facts for this conclusion are incontestable : 

.1) The Mesa- inscription fninth century) from Moab can be read by the 
help of the Greek ( ? ninth century) and the Hebrew alphabets 
iSiloam inser. ninth century: coins from second century B c. 
See 11 . 29). 

2) The tables of alphabets from all Semitic lands show umnistakeable 
parallels. See P. Berger, Hist, de TEcnture dans I’ Antiq^aite , 
1891 : I. Tavior. The Alpludiet. 

But the statement does not hold good of every particular case ; some 
letters are tpiite unexplained, may be non-Semitic, or may be inventions. 


iVhat then of M ? Is if identiecd with the Semitic 

The conspectus subjoined of the forms of p in Semitic lands shows how 
reasojiolle is the cicn: that the letUr mhicli heeame in the Semitic hecame M in 
the Oreeh ulpha.het. 

hiothiiig more can be said, as the forms nowhere give M and no inter- 
mediate links are found. 

As nothing but ocular demonstration can be convincing liere, and that 
only if extended over a large held, I here present a conspectus of all those 
forms which are assigned by authorities in oriental and general alphabetology 
to the representatives of the Hebrew Tsade, or the Phoenician This 
letter appears throughout to be of one type, viz. a composite letter made of a 
vertical with a hook of some sort on the right-hand side (only). See for 
instance Lidzbarski's tables in the Ephemcris fur Semitische Epigra.phile i,ii, 
1901, where he studies the chatacter in old, middle, and new Phoenician, in 
Aramaean, Xabataeau, Palmyrene, square Hebrew, and other groups, and 
finds it always of this type. 

P. Berger in his Hist, de I’Eeriture dans I’ Antiq. 1891, gives a complete 
conspectus of alphabets in which the forms of Ssade are given as under : 


In South Semitic Alphcdoets. 


Himyarite 

Ethiopian 

Ghez 

Safa 

Berber 

Kvery \ «'ar {ip>U L'onliniiatioii. .Sgg 

article on •' ArchanolGgical JiNC-oveiits in Cni.* 
and Kgy[ir/ July 9thj 190J. 


B 

/■AX 


) 



lu some forms tLis lirst stroke inclines 
conskleriiliU'. 
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In Aramaean 

Alpluihets. 

Archaic 

P 

Papyrus 

-r 

Square Hebrew f 

Palmyrene 


Nabataean 

r 

Estranghelo 

A 

Syriac 

3 

Others 

|j n o 5 

In Helrcnj -1 

[Ipliahets. 

Mesa (900 B.c.) 

fi 

Siloam (700 B.c.) 

Th 

Temple coins 

'1 

Samaritan (developed about third century a.d.' '77 

Hebrew 

A 

In Phoenician 

Alphabets. 

Archaic 

1^ 'C 

Sidouian 

V 

Punic 


Transition 

r 

.Neo-Punic 


Hebrew 


These lists are incomplete as to variety of forms shown, but they serve 

for a first glance which shows us that w 

bile they generally justify belief in 

M = i^, only in South Semitic alphabets do we find any development 

analogous with such a form as T. The 

Samaritan of course would be very 

analogous, but its late date m.ikes it useless in the present comparison. 


As I have maintahied on another page, Sabaean and other Arabian 
alphabets are extant only in inoninnents for which a date sufficiently early 
for our purpose cannot be claimed ; so that unfortunately nothing is at 
present to be inferred from the apparent analogy to which I point between 
T and S. Arabian I'orms of Tsade. The contrast, however, between this 
analogy here and the total absence of any suggestion of analogy in the 
North Semitic forms is so striking that it deserves to be well established for 
so much as it may be worth at least. And Lidzbarski gives {Ephcmei is fur 
Sr/niHscht Eiiigrapliik, vol. ii. pt. i. 1903) this large collection of the Arabian 
forms : 

rfi rS 
A I / I I Y 

,\ /v' /Av^^d 

- 0 

^:| 4A a n it -■ 

1=) ta 4=t 


.V 
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Curiously enough, a sign which Joes really resemble ^ or T is the letter 
;-f {})) which appears as /fs anJ tTl (often) ! 

Still the Sabaeau ^ is not very divergent, and this makes more 
remarkable the total divergence of the North Semitic forms, which 
Lidzbarski gives in the full tables in the companion volume to Die Sclwi/f 
der Xurd-Semiti^chc/i Lisclirifteii in the llaiidluirh dcr Xord-Stmitischen 
Eiii[ii'up]ill' for IS&S as under : 

Phoeiiician. 

hrxKhkrr 

'\\\ 
t u n \' 

Amhicuon. 

wrrrrr^/' t* 

H f H r f 

rr rr nr 

Square Hehrcir. 

r// 


Old Hehrev: and Sa.iiiaritan. 

h. 

•i'* 

(The last is of the sixth century A.D.) 

It will immediately be noted that the North Arabian forms diverge 
markedly from the Sabaean and others of South Arabia. Lidzbarski in 
the Eqjhemeris (loc. cit.) p. 33 protests rightly against the attempt to identify 
the two types and fl, misplaced ingenuity having led some one to argue 
for as intermediate between the two ! ! 

North Semitic and North Arabian forms being equally impossible as 
ance.stors of T, there remains only the supposition that the Sahaean rfi, in one 
remote corner of the Semitic icorld, v:as a local form, as m v:as in 
another. 


What IS the historiccd relation httween the Greek alqdiabctic numeration system 
and the pa.ridlel Hebrew system I 


Whatever may be the ultimate conclusion of archaeologv concerning the 
relation between the Greek alphabet and the Phoenician, this question only 
indirectly affects the (question of the numerical system. For the Phoenician 
numeration of the monuments is quite different, non-alphabetic, and only 
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resembles Greek, Egyptian, Latin, and other systems in inclining generally 
to the decimal basis. The Phoenician system which we know is the ancestor 
neither of the later Greek nor of the later Hebrew systems. 

I have collected from the Corpus Inseviptionuni Seyaiticaraiii and 
elsewhere a number of illustrations (of which the following may be 
mentioned) to satisfy myself that the Phoenician system was really ditferent 
G.I.S. i. p. 31 m; 165 Tab. x.Kxvii. 1. G; i. Nos. 7, 10, 11, 12, 21 (Tabb. iii, v, 
xi, V, vii, resp.). They are of the third or fourth century B.C. and are 
sufficient to show that the scheme was this : 

I, II ... . Ill III Ml =1, 2, .... 9 
.... Ill III lll_, = 10 .... 19 
. . . . = ... . 80 -^ 

III III 9 + 10+20-t-20+20+20) = 99. 

And this is sufficiently inconsistent with any Latin or Greek system to 
make any relation improbable. 

On the other hand the Hebrew numeration system is, for the first 
seventeen letters at least, strictly parallel, and for the remaining five (of the 
Hebrew) differing by one place only ; and it is a commonplace of the 
Hebrew grammars that this was the (later) method of numbering in 
antiquity. This system was as follows : 


1 


(a) 

10 

n 

(0 : 

100 

p (9) 

2 

3, 

(/3) 

20 


(/c) 

200 

T (p) 

3 

3 

(7) 

30 


(X) 

300 

Trr (o-) 

•f 

1 

(S) 

■iO 

72 

(/t) 

400 

n (■r) 

0 

n 

(^) 

50 



500' 


6 

1 

(^) 

60 

D 

(?) 

600 

made up by 

7 

7 

(« 

70 

y 

(o) 

700 

■ combining 

8 

n 

iv) 

' SO 

c 

(tt) 

800 

the foregoing. 

9 

i: 

(.0) 

90 


(?M) 

900 



But what is the meaning and value of the parallel ? The statement 
that this was the later system refers to the notation used in the inscrip- 
tions and MSS in the ordinary Hebrew square character. Now the 
upw'ard limit of the sources for this character is not earlier than the begin- 
ning of the second century B.C., only rare instances carrying us into the 
prae-Christian era. An inscription of 1 / 6 B.O. rs mentimied b^ Ixautzsch 
in Gesenius’ Hebrew Gram. (1898) p. 2-1 as one ot the earliest. I subjoin 
a note from the latest edition which embodies perhaps the most current 
opinion in oriental circles. 


" Bursiau, Juhresh. Supplhl. 87. 

= 100 is doubtful. 

To thi.s effect : that both the order and 
names of the letters, together with their 
numerical values have passed over from the 
Phoenicians to the Greeks in tvhose language 
the letters A— T are borrowed from the old 


Semitic ; so also Old It.ilic Alphabets. That 
in default of .special arithmetical figuies the 
con.sonants were also used as numerical signs. 
The earliest traces of this usage are, however, 
first found on the Maccabean coins [i.e. of John 
HiTcanus and his successors, from 135 B. c.]. 

Bat I note that this is no more than judgment 
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Tile matter then stands thus ; neither the Greelc nor the ; iieavly', 
parallel Hebrew system was the same as the Phoenician; there is im 
proot of the employment of the Hebrew before the middle of the second 
century B.C. at the very earliest, so that the Hebrew may quite possibly 
have been an adaptation of the current Greek system to the existing 
Hebrew alphabet. 


'‘V hat IS thi' jioint oj aiji'ciuH'iit i/ct i'lached lii/ (Jriental Si'hula.i's us tu the 
athiiiiji Ictireai thr ScuiitU- (nut the Efurptia/i alpliuhits! 

M. Lidzbarski writing in 1901 on Tht' U rspruiip rlrr nord- and si'd- 
■sraiitii'iuii ScJndft (in Ephmncrh JvY Sc/ditiicJic Epujf'aphil i expresses the 
opinion that the Phoenician alphabet was an imitation of the Egyptian, the 
invention of a man of Canaan, who knew of the existence of the Egyptian 
writing, but who did not know suflBcient to copy it directly, and was driven 
to rely upon his memory and his inventiveness. But, as he urges in 
another place. Zhe Schrift der nordseinitischen Inschriften in Handtaich dcr 
nurdsi/itifisclien Epi'jraphil- 1898, the mere fact of similarity between the 
Phoeniciaii and the Mesopotamian, or between the Phoenician and the 
Egyptian alphabet systems is quite insufficient ground for arguments as to 
origin. And as for hypothetic sources these are many (see c.g. A. J. 
Evans Prii'n. Pictog/updis and a prac-Phocnlckcn script frorn Crete and the 
Petoponia sas in J.H.S. xiv. p. 270 if.). Delitzsch’s attempt to establish 
by new arguments 'qiublished in 1897) a Babylonian origin is, in Lidzbarski’s 
opinion, as abortive as the rest. 

In 1902 the Council of the Society of Biblical Archaeology asked the 
leading Egyptologists of England and America for their opinion on this 
question of affinity between the Egyptian and Semitic languages. The 
result was the collection of the most varie.l opinions which mav be thus 
classified : 

1) that there is the closest affinity 

2, that there is no affinity 

(3) that there is derivation of alpliabetic forms without affinity between 
the languages 

(1,' that there were many borrowings without any affinity. 


bydetault, tlit-ic belli" very little ot Old Hebiew 
at all. The leintiins aie, in fact : 

(!_' Tho "tone. Otli i; c. 

(2) The SLlo.Lm-iiiiLiTjitioii, perlia|.s 8tli u c. 

(3' Twt iity "oal-stuiio". "ome pie-exilit Imt 
beating little except proper 

(4; The Maicabeaii coiii", lite 2inl b.c. 

Di. -Lionel Barnett of the Oriental depart- 
ment of the British iMnseuni kiud'y lemitred 


to lue ill lt*03 the fullo\s iiig -state peiit h hieh 
may he taken as the view at pie-^ent ajcrediteil : 
‘As the Greeks recei\ ed the Semitic iil]>habet. 
alieady in a iixet.! order, and are found nlieadv 
I'-sin^ it for nuineueal jiuipo^e" hv SOO 

B '' it i" probable that tli'* Seuntes also u^ed it 
minieriealiy before them.’ As this contribution 
strives to "how. every one ot these statements i" 
at present hyp<»thotiral. 
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Tlie coiieliisiuii may be said to be that while there is suhicient reseiii- 
hlaiice to justify a siiy-oestiou of affinity, ujjiiiif!i A’ not procid, and direct 
descent (of Phoenician iroin Egyptian) is maintainahle as a liypothesis only 
for the apljabetic/oy’/ns', if at all. 


Upud V'li-iit IS liiisi'il the r I'lilit uojioii oj the conipleyiicnt'i lo/ letters of the 
Greel- alphohet. onJ af the ailopthn af T = T»ide to cohiph.fe the list Jor the 

puepoies 0/ n uinc ru f ton ! 

Kirchhoff declared in 1877. in the preface to the third edition of his 
studies on the history of the Greek alphabet, that the time hail not yet come 
for the writing of such a history. The e.'cca rations and labours of tlie thirty 
years which have passed since that utterance have brought ns not much 
nearer to the necessary material. 

Tlie arrangement of the alphabet fur purposes of nunieration was made 
after the inclusion of Y 4) X t n, for the se all receive numerical values. 
Before therefore it can be asserted that the si.xth ‘complementary' wars 
added in such and such a way, it is necessary to know what the foregoing 
five themselves were. 

What is hnotra of Y <{) X t n ? 

First tliat they occur all together, or with one omission, in a few 
grouts of the seventh, si.vth, and fifth centuries P.c. using alphabets of Asia 
Minor, viz. ; 

(1) in the Nattkratis groups- (0o0-520 B.c.) with four clear and three 
doubtful instances of 4? ; seven good instances of X, and a large 
number of omegas. 


»" Liinovniant diel w itliout having liarl the 
absibtanee of some niomiments wliieh have 
biiteo made possible such advance as has bL-eii 
made ; so that his coiiflusions must reluetaiitly 
lie put aside as out of date. Tlie MeJa stone 
is not I'ousideied in his article on the origin 
and formation of the Greek alphabet, ill 1873. 
This was discovered by Cleriiioiu-Canneau in 
1S70 and published by him in 1873 in the 
Revue Aecheologiqit e. 

Apart Iroiu tliis. much value in an investi- 
gation so innicate must be attached to sound 
theory, so that a brief bildiography of the 
topic for the last twenty years may he 
welcome ; 

Ailaniowitz-Moellendorff, Jiouieeisetv Tjntee- 
suehuit^jea, pp. 2S8 tl. 1884. 

E. A. Gaidner, ‘ The Early Ionic Alph.ahet,' 
J.ff.S. ISSti. 

Kirchhotf, Atwhe/i ~uv Gesehichfc des V/u'tc/i- 
ischen Alpii. 1SS7. 


E. Syiauto, ‘ZurOcseh. des giiech. .Vlph.' in 
the ilitfhviludtjeii (.Vthens), 1S90. 

E. Kaliiika, ' Eine Boiotische Alphabetvase.’ 
in At.h. Mi'tlh 1892. 

\V. Laifeld, in section Greek Enigr. of Yon 
JInl ers Haiiflhuxli, 1S91. 

5V. Schmid, ‘ Zur. Gcsch. d. giieeh Alph.’ 
in riiilitiui/iis, 1893. 

P. Kretschmer, ' Die Sekiindaren Zeichm 
de.s giiecl'. Alph.' in Jldth. 1896. 

ii. L. Earle, ‘Supplementary signs of the 
Gk. Ahih.' ill .hit. J. Lreti. 1903. 

The last named reviews all the foregoing and 
adds his own views. He makes a valuable 
cla'Sie.il reference to Aiisfotle Mctnph. 1093 a 
with Syt'iaiius, Aehol. Avist. Mdaph. p. 8400 
ithe arguments of Archinns in oommeiiding to 
the Athenians the iiitroduetion of the Ionic 
alph.rhet'. 

E. A. Gardner. 1 u sc viptiv as fvum A'nii- 
l-ratis, 1SS4-5. 
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(2) ill the Teo< inscr. seventh B.C. 

(3) in the Abu-Simbel inscr. 

(4) in the sixth eentiiiy Ainorgos inscr. 

(5) in the hfth or sixth century Halicarnassus inscr. (here also 

jKi'liaps T = crcr). 

(6) in a hfth century inscr. of Tarentum. 

If we count all the inscriptions of the seveutli, sixth, and fifth centuries 
which have fl, though not all the other four at the same time (several omit 
one only), we then can add ten inscriptions from Asia Hinor, eight from the 
westerly isles of the Aegean, and a sixth century inscription from Laconia. 
Other inscriptions corroborate, though they omit 0. It can thus be said 
that more than ticcnty-threc inicrijitions jiroce. the cxiscence of Y, 4), X, t, G 
ill the Grech al^hahet heticecn (ioO b.c. and 4-50 b.c., tiuo of these (not the oldest) 
having also 

Isow Kirchhoff has maintained that the alphabetic notation involving 
the completion of the alphabet was in use at latest in 800 B.c,, and that this 
was first in l\Iiletus, but the arguments of B. Keil (in Hermes, vol. 29, 
pp. 248-280) ill favour of a later date (550-42.5 B.c.) and a Dorian origin in 
Halicarnassus are weighty enough to prevent the statement that the earlier 
date is proved. It is only fair to say that Kirchhoff’s authority is very high 
and this date has been pas.sed with universal consent. I can only say 
that I cannot find the proof of it on epigraphic fiicts of independent re- 
liability. “ 

From the datum above emphasized, which is the only indisputable 
epigraphic fact concerning the origin of these letters as a group, the dis- 
cussion has proceeded in a very earnest manner to the explanation of their 
origin and entrance into the Greek alphabet. 

In the llevue Archeologique, 1884, B. Haussoullier re-publislies the con- 
clusions of the discoverer of the Mesa stone, C'lermont-Ganneau, concerning 
the coiiiplemeutary characters of the Greek alphabet, Y c}) X S' M. 

Haussoullier there makes this remark : ‘ il faut s’habituer a les cousiderer 
[the epigraphic terms] sous toutes leurs faces, a les decomposer, tourner et 
I'etourner (comme taisaient les anciens eux-memes, les Argiens par exemple 
qui coiichaieut la h au lieu de la laisser droit i).’ This observation is 
fundamentall V unsound and misleading. 

It is not true in general that one letter was made out of another in the 
old alphabets by simply turning it on its side or inverting it. Alterations of 
position do occur, but either the change is made very gradually and un- 
consciously ; or else the apparent inversion is the result of some external cause, 
e.g. when the direction of the writing is altered, the letters all turn round. 
In particular, M. Haussoullier here chooses au unfortunate illustration, for tff 


If we aeeept [a]aAaTr;s i.-.ee above). Meliages Graux, Palis, 1884, pp. 415-460. 

2^ Originally put Uy Ckunoiit-G.iiiiieau in 
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is uot necessarily i turned over, since a more complex form existed, viz. ffl 
(in the three Etruscan abecedaria),®^ which suggests equally well w and i. 

The results of Clerrnont-Ganneau’s attempts to explain Y cj) X T JQ are 
simply these: that (he suggests) Y preserving the Semitic form was relegated 
to the end of the alphabet, F ( = E docked of one cross-bar) taking its place 
above ; that was made by lengthening the vertical stroke of Y ; that 4^ 
( = plii) is simply a new application of cp ( = (Poppa) ; similarly that X 
is another application of the Semitic X=tau; that fi is the Phoenician O 
left open®®; that the whole of this was done upon two principles (1) con- 
tiguity, (2) antiquity of the adopted form, i.e. the neighbouring letters were 
chosen, and of them the oldest forms then known. 

In this brief form the statements, I fear, are not very clear, and do not 
treat quite fairly the very careful consideration which Clermont-Ganneau 
gave to the complexity of the problem. For suggestiveness and ingenuity 
these explanations are as good as any. They are quoted as an example of 
the stage at which the investigation stands in numberless paragraphs and 
articles which have been devoted to the subject. 

Not one of these explanations can be proved, and competing theories 
have quite as good a right to consideration, as for example Deecke’s, which 
would refer the whole group to the Cypriote syllabaria. The newer ex- 
planations have the advantage of making use of the later discoveries, as for 
instance this Cypriote origin uses the excavations of Prof. Flinders Petrie at 
Naukratis, an Egyptian colony of Miletus. While a question is still open, it 
is important to bring into the field of discussion every possible theory for 
which a good case can be made out. 

Nothing useful bas been added to the careful and very full summary 
which Larfeld gives in Muller’s Handbuch, pp. .515-521, and the net result is 
that the group Y (f) X T n is jyrohahly nn ad.aptcdion made by the Greehs 
themselves of some signs of unhivam origin as an addition to the Semitic alpha.bet 
which they first used. 

Such being the uncertainty which covers the question of Y c|) X S' D, 
themselves well attested letters, what profitable argument can be maintained 
concerning the origin of T, which does not occur in any list of numerals con- 
taining the supplementary signs? 

There is, therefore, no direct evidence, epigraphic or other, of the 
inclusion of a sign for 900 of the shape T, with the supplementary signs of 
the Greek alphabet used for numerical liurposes : that it belongs to them is 
an inference from the later use of T' = 900, and from the fact that one more 
sign would have completed the supplementary list for this special purpose. 

The utmost that can be proved then is that for 900 the Greeks apparenth/ 
adopted a form T which was adso, in a restricted crnpUiymcnt used us a 
sibilant letter T. The principal arguments are summarized under the 
next head. 

.See Muller's Handbuch, vol. i. pp. 505-511. did not pass into Greek. 

Sade he does not explain, as perh.aps it As shown above, pp. 344 f. 
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JVha^ is iJtc ji/'i stitfc of hariud opiiiivu imuitinij to tin: si/jijui.-^i’d sdcc- 
tion, Inj till ijivcntor of the Gi'cih /iiinienitLoii-i/l^diulet, oj the letter T, tn 
stu lid as the iigii reeiaired for ■ And hac' is the' llehreiv direrffence-'- ta 
the order of the nunurals at this puint to he cjepluiaed I 

Laii'eld's conclusion (Griech. Epiijr. p. 544) Keil’s 'yHernies vol. 29, 

pp. 249 ff.) places the birthplace ot' the Gieek alpliabet-nutatiou at Ionian 
Miletus, not later than 800 B.c. Keil holds that the birthplace was in the 
Dorian Curia, probably the town of Halicarnassus, at a date not later than 
450 B.c. and not earlier than a centmy before that date. 

Larfeld s arguments which suinniaiize the opinions of scholars may be 
condensed as follows, as regards Tsade in particul.ir. 

The Milesian alphabet in the ninth century B.c. contained 26 letters in 
the following older : 

a j3 y S € ^ >] 6 

piTTvep-^y^Q). 

All addition of one nioi'o made pos.sible an arrangement into three groups 
of nine each, which then could be systematically employed on a decimal 
princi[)le, viz. ; 

a /3 .. 0 = I, -1 . . . . 9 

i K ... =10, 20. . . , 90 

pa... T = 100, 201.) . 900. 

Now it happened (so the argument runs) that just recently — as the 
Naukiatis inscription of 050 which uses only gg = crer shows — the Greek 
alphabet bail drop 2 ted T = cro- from its place, ISth, so that it was chosen 
for the sign, being jtlaced at the end of the line, with the value 900. In 
pages 149 sqq. Larfeld thoioiighly considers the subordinate questions 
suggested by the retention of Van and (^oppa in their own place, as against 
the displacement of T (T.sade*^; ; and rejects (p. 150) the obvious objection 
that T may not be Tsade at all, but a sign invented or borrowed from a 
neighbouiing barbaric alphabet : as for instance the suggestion that all the 
complementary letters were borrowed from the Cypriote syllabaries 
(E. A. Gaidner, J.H.S. vii. (1880), pp. 223 sq.. develojoing the hypothesis of 
Deecke). Lartield points out what has been urged as to the beaiings of the 
tliree abecedaria (Chalcidian of the Campagna *'^) found at Yeii Caere and 
Sena (j) 5u5) and considers it higlily improbable that they could have been 
alirhabets in actual use at the lime — antiquities then ! The subsequent 
historv of the al])habet-notatiou of Miletus he thinks followed that ot 


•' III the Hl'Iutav onler = Sikyon e\t‘ii in the little 

TmhIo, Lai'fehl buys, [>. 149 , mms a So Kiiclihotr, iL n. j'p. 134 

lettei in Coiintli still in tlie sixth century, at s/y. 

Mtlos in the sccoiul half of the sixth, ami at 
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tlie alphabet of sonnd-representing letters, gradually spreading through 
Ionic lands, and slowly, after centuries of strife with the current alphabets, 
also through the rest of the Greek world — ev^en in conservative Athens, 
being received in 403 n.C. — and at last, as the Milesian alphabet displaced 
the other surviving alphabets, the uunieration .system triumphed with it 
over all the Greek wmld. at about the close of the prae-Cliristian era. 

This is no doubt an unprejudiced summary of the main balance of 
the arguments for the inclusion of T among the numerals. But it is 
evident from the non-agreement concerning the essential particiilai’S (the 
actual elements of the Milesian sound-alphabet, the date and biithplaceof 
the numeration system, the origin of the complementary characteis) that the 
summary embodies nothing more than the expectations of trained minds, 
peifectly acapiainted with the fields of archaeology in which these rjuestions 
lie. This is much. Tl>e regrettable circumstance is that by constant 
re-statement these tliem-ies of general soundness have been taken as proved 
in detail. 

The knowledge based upon epigraphie and historical facts is limited to 
this ; the liLOst coriplcfi' 'iiuhicmtion-alphalet existing in the rDnoter eentanes 
eehies from Miletus ; it has not the sign for 900 T irJiieh is found in pagyii 
leith that red lie ; there is u rare sihilant f) T whose .shape is identical witi 
that of the episemoa T^T. 

There are a few minor facts which are at least very curious. One such 
is that the Arabic kba = 000 (? = X;Y,) Arabic za = 90O (? Sade). 

But, as Lidzbarski remarks, this is like bringing 'XttoWwv into 
comparison with Napoleon. 

Coptic ha.s taken since the Chri.stian era the numeral Sampi in the form 

value sli, = 900 (Tattam Egyptian gram. 1803 '. 

Of much more weiglit than either of these is the fact that the Hebrew 
alphabetic numeration is exactly paiallel with the Greek fur the first 
seventeen character.s, i.e. to tlie letter pieceding^ ''ni'l the missing /v\ ; and 
that after this point is passed the Hebrew values are cacli one step removed 
below the Greek values, the differeuce being due to the presence or 
absence of in the two systems respectively. 

It is impossible to omit an enquiry into the meaning of this singular 
divergence. The simplest explanation is that the Greek lost M while the 
Hebrew retained « ; so that when the Hebrew adopted or imitated the 
existing Greek system (there is no iii.sci iption with these numbers in Hebrew 
before the Hyrciinus coins of 135 B.c ) it inevitably depaited from its model 
at this point. If this i.s true — and there is nothing to show that the 
Hebrew system is either original or ancient — then it leaves the Greek 
svstem still to be explained independently. This independence of the two 
systems (except as regards the method) seems the more likely from the fact 
that the Hebrew, having no ‘supplementary’ letters after T, ended its 

In entieisiu of Guiideiiniinrs (wnithless) Ijir Zahlzcic^en in Ephrniei'i^ Jur tScuut. 
Epigraph, j). 106. 
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numeration system with that number, cind made up the deficiency as regards 
500, Goo, 700, 800, and 900 in another way. 

At present the only facts established seem to point to a date as early as 
the ninth century B.C. for the invention of the Greek system, and of the 
Hebrew system five or six centuries later. But rival theories exist which 
bring the former much lower down, and there is nothing against the 
assumption that the Hebrew system was used somewhat earlier, so that all 
the dates may possibly converge upon the latter part of the fifth century B.C. 
shortly before the time when Athens adopted the Milesian alphabet. It was 
a time of great activity of intercourse among the Greeks, Semites, and 
Egyptian races. 

Believing in the possibility of a common origin, in time at least, for the 
Hebrew and the Greek alphabetic numeration systems, I have tried to find 
anything that might be offered as proof, but have found nothing, so far. 


IVhy is called Sarnpi ? 

The result of some further search is that I have nothing to add to mv 
remarks in my ‘ Sematography of Greek Papyri,’ J.H.S. xxii. (1902) pp. 141, 
145 ; and above, pp. 338-9. 

In addition to the improbability of any real relation of either with 
San or with Pi, there is the obvious objection that the name Sampi is very late, 
‘ in the second half of the seventeenth century,’ says Keil {Hcruics, 29, p. 267). 
One may, without fear of contradiction, make the simple statement that it is a 
fanciful explanation, showing a little superficial acquaintance with Greek 
letter-forms, though San had passed out of existence centuries before 
appeared, and with tt either as letter or as numeral the symbol could never 
have had anything to do. 


What evidence is there of the ‘passing o/T into 


The que.stion is asked here simply to supply the last of the links in the 
long chain, which we have thus examined one by one, but I do not think it 
profitable to make laborious proof of that which everybody knows. One 
point, however, is worth note, viz. that instances of with two legs, can be 
found earlier than the ninth century, the date usually given in the text- 
books. It certainly occurs on earlier ostraka (See Viereck on ‘ Die Ostraka 
des Berliner Museums’ in Arch, fur Papfschg I. iii. iv. 1901, p. 453 sqq.) as 
O side by side with T and y. 

‘le * * * 

y own conclusion from the sum of the arguments is that the Ionic 
alphabet has been sliowm, not yet by rigid demonstration but by reliable 
deduction, to be Semitic in origin, ami relateil with Phoenician, either by 
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direct derivation or as cognate ; and that sufficient proof has been forth- 
coming of some distant relation between these Semitic alphabet-forms and 
those ot the Egyptian alphabets, though affinity between the languages is 
imiirobable. These Semitic elements of the Ionic alphabet were then 
extended by the arbiti'ary additions of Y (|) X 'f' fl, hardly earlier than the 
seventh century B.C., to complete the representation of spoken Greek ; and 
this completed alphabet was applied to numeration in the sixth century B.C., 
as a spontaneous invention in Ionian Miletus, or a neighbouring town, perhaps 
Halicarnassus. Either at this time, or at some time before the Ptolemaic 
papyrus period, another arbitrarily selected sign was added, to represent 
000 : but whether this was an adaptation of one of the other Greek letters 
(possibly q = 90), or was the rare sibilant T appearing independently in the 
same vicinity, the evidence is not yet sufficient to decide ; these two, 
however, are the only probable alternatives. Then, I think, about the fourth 
century b.c. the Hebrew alphabet was similarly applied, in Hebrew writing, 
for numeration, but without any borrowings of extraneous forms or direct 
copying of the Greek system in details — the principle was accepted as an 
improvement on the old ‘Phoenician’ method, just as it was accepted in 
the Greek world as an improvement on the earlier acrophonic. 

Further, I think that the evidence goes to show that the letter which 
corresponds to the Semitic b (Tsade) is the Greek M, and not T, though 
this may at some future time bo found to be a cognate descendant from a 
different Semitic stem. It follows as a corollary from these conclusions that 
Tsade, as generally known to us, is not the same as T or T found for 900 
on papyri ; and that 'j' is quite as probably the normal, as that it is n 
rounded form of T. Lastly 'p = 900 is the same as the minuscule ijl and 
the later ‘ Sampi ’ 

This and no more is in my opinion to be deduced from the existing data. 

F. W. G. Foat. 


Note. — As this article is being passed for press. Prof. E. A. Gardner 
calls my attention to the use of T = 900 in an inscription of the second 
century B.c. from Magnesia (Kern, Inschr. ron Magn. 100 ; Ditt. Sgll.- ii. 552, 
L 83). This is appai’ently the earliest lapidary instance. 
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The Myths of Plato. TraUflateJ with Introductoiy ami other ub.'ervatioiis by J. A. 

Stewakt, tVliite’s Professor of Mural Pliilo.sophy ia the Univer-sity of Oxford. 

Pp. xii + 532. London ; Macmillan <i; Co.. 1905. 

Tlio pi inciple which lies at the root of Prof. Stewart’s philosophy, and whieli animates 
his e.xposition of Plato’s thought in the pre-ent volume, is the conviction that there is a 
truth higher than the truths attainable by science and reason, and cognisable by a higher 
faculty, which he calls Transcendental Feeling. This Transcendental Feeling is defined 
as ‘at once the solemn sense of Timeless Being— of •‘That which was, and is, and ever 
shall be overshadowing us— and the conviction that Life is good ’ ; and ‘ in Transcendental 
Feeling, manifested normally as Faith in the Value of Life, and ecstatically as sense of 
Timeless Being, and not in Thought proceeding by way of speculative construction, that 
Consciuusiies- conies nearest to the object of Metaphysics. Ultimate Ileality.’ Thus Poetry, 
which is the emhodiiiieiit of Transcendental Feeling, gives us liom time to time glimpses 
of a truth which we feel to he higher and truer than any of the ‘facts’ of which science 
can assure us. In Plato these higher glimpses are embodied in the Myths, which conse- 
ipiently contain the kernel of the Platonic philosophy. As Kant's Ideas of Reason repre- 
sent aspirations and idc-al.s which cannot be made the objects of speculative science, but a 
faith in which is essential to the regulation of our conduct, so Plato's myths regulate 
Transcendental Feeling for the service of conduct by representing certain faiths or pre- 
suppositions which are inseparable from intelligent human life, and associating them with 
the constitution of the Cosmos. 

In piusuance of this belief, which is most lucidly set forth in the Introduction and 
illustrated by copimis quotations from poetry and folklore, Prof. Stewart gives a text and 
translation of all the Platonic Myths (the ‘ Timaeiis ’ is abbreviated and the ‘ Critias ’ only 
snmmari.-ed;, with comments on the principal thoughts suggested by them. His main 
thesis will be accepted or rejected according as the reader's taste leans towards Philosophy 
or Poetry ; hut few can fad to appreciate the thoughtlul, poetic, outlook upon existence 
which his hook ivveahs, or the fine sense of great literature — especially Dante — with 
which it is illustiated. It is an oiiginal, individual, unconventional work, which will be 
reail with pleasure by scholars and philosophers in this country. 


Thtlkydides. Erkliirt von J. Classen, Bd. vi. (hk. vi.) ; dritte Auflage, bearbeitet von 
J. Stecp. [.S'u//i//diniy (jrkchisiher and hiteinischer SchriftMeller, mil deutschen 

Aninei'knnijen.'l Pp. iv-)-295. 2 maps. Berlin: Weidmann, 1905. .3 m. 

This new volume of the new edition of Classen's well-known work does not need more 
notice than is required to call attention to its existence. Not much use is made of such 
new material as has appeared since Classen's time. Hude’s edition is mentioned, but not 
approved ; that of Stuart Jones does not .seem to be mentioneil ; in the episode of the 
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I’lsEtrati'lae the evidence of the ' .\6t]vai<j>p IloXirela is luentioiied only to be rejected wherever 
!i ilitfer.-- from Thucydides. Two small maps, of Sicily ami the sie^e of Syracii.se, are pre- 
Ij.xed. Enoliijh achuulmastcis might well make use of the book for comparison with ibut 
nut iiece.ssari!y in substitution tor) the editions published in this country. 


The Flinders Petrie Papyri. “With Transcriptions, Commentaries, and Index. 
[P.irt III.] By the Rev. J. P. fy, D.D., and Prof. J. Gilbari- Shyly (Royal 

Irish Academy, Cunningham Memoirs, Xo. xi., Dublin, 1905). Pp. xxt-. 3S9. Seven 
autotypes. £-2 2s. net. 

The third part of the FUnders Pdi'if Pii.jii/ii is the result of many years toil on the part 
of Prof. Sinyly in revising the text.s originally edited hy Prof, ilahatfy, and in working 
over the mass of fragments which the latter had left untouched. In this way the old 
texts have been improved and sometimes enlarged, and many new documents have been 
added to them. The fragment on the Third Syrian War of Ptolemy III is shown, to be pro- 
bably' a proclamation or narrative is.sue'l by the king himself ; otherwise no literary or 
quasi-literary text appears in this volume. On the other hand there is a great cpiantity of 
legal, official, and business documents, and a good deal of light is thrown on the adminis- 
tration of Egypt, and especially of the military colony settled in the Faymn, in the third 
century b.c. The form of publication is cumbrous, especially for so stout a volume as this, 
and fur pjractical purposes it would have been more convenient to have had all the text.s, 
old and new, printed in full in a less luxurious style, instead of having long series of 
corrected readings of the earlier parts ; but no doubt tbe possibility of using the generous 
financial aid of the Royal Irish Academy if it appeared as a 'Cunningham Memoir’ was 
a decisive consideration. Dr. Mahaft'y contributes an intiodiictory piaper, which is devoted 
to a damaging reply to Prof. Revillout’s criticisms. 


C. Plinius Secundus. Xat.Hid. 11. 242— VI. Edited Iw D. Dei'i.h-.sex [QunUen und 

Forsdiumjen alten i.rtschichte und llelt. 9]. Pp. xvii-j-2S2. Berlin : 

Weidmanii, 1904. 8 in. 

This is a critical edition, with apparatus on a large scale, of that part of the Xaturalis 
H'.storiu which relates to geography. Prof. Dctlefseii has collected critical materials for 
the whole of tlie work, to a much larger extent than could be utilised in the edition issued 
by him in 1866-73 ; and as he sees no possibility of the publication of a conijilete editio 
;/i(! io/-, he takes advantage of the QiuUen und Forschunnen series to puhlish a portion of the 
text with the full apparatus at his comniand. The conclusions with regard to the textual 
criticism of Pliny derivable from this section of the work will naturally be of value for the 
study of the whole. Systematic u^e has heen made of the e.xcerpt.s from the Xot. Hid. 
incorporated in Soliiius, Maitiaiius Capella, Beue, and the treatise de uieitsuia orhis of 
the Irishman Dicuil. 


History of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. By H. B. Walters. 
Based on the work of 8AiiDEL Birch. 2 vols. Pp. xxxvi-t-.504, xiv + 588. With 300 
ilhi.strations. including 8 coloured plates. London : Murray, 1905. Svo. £3 3s. 

The basis on which this important hook is constructed had become .so much damaged by- 
time, that it was nece.ssary practically to rebuild it from the foundations. It is tiue that 
not very much has been added to the first quarter of the hook, dealing with introductory 
and technical matters. But, for the rest, the nork must be regarded as an independent 
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production. It might not, indeed, have heeii undertaken on so e.vtensive a scale had 
not Birch’s book already existed ; but other-wise there is little left of the original save 
certain traces — occasionally quaint enough — perceptible in .style or method. The author 
has -wisely drawn the limits of his subject somewhat narrower, omitting the pottery of the 
East and of the Northern barbarians. He has thus obtained space for the sections which 
bulk more largely in the new than in the old book. This is notably the case with the art 
of vase painting, its history and treatment of subjects ; it is in this, of course, that mo^t 
advance has been made of late. And we now have an admirable summary of recent 
researcli in the history and classification of Eoinan terracotta-work and pottery. This 
section (nearly a quarter of the book) will make it necessary to every student of Eomano- 
British antiquities. Perhaps the whole work would have gained in some ways had the 
author boldly cut out of his scheme the whole of such Greek and Eoman terracotta-work 
as is not pottery, strictly speaking. This would have left room for the fuller treatment of 
two points which we may notice. The earliest pottery from Greek sites, especially tho^e 
lecently excavated, is not, we tliink, accorded the space which it deserves. In particular, 
of the extraordinary richness and artistic value of the ceramic remains from Crete little 
idea can be gathered from the larief section devoted to them. The author may, however, 
plead an excuse : although these remains, in bulk and beauty, must rank before those 
produced by any other prehistoric site, we cannot yet be sure of having found the right 
perspective in which to view them. Bettor, therefore, not to risk putting on record, in a 
general handbook, an erroneous theory as to the pl.ioe of these antiquities in the hi.story of 
pottery. Secondly, the author has hardly attempted to deal with Greek vases from the 
aesthetic point of view, either as regards their place in art generally, or in relation to other 
schools of decorative pottery. Yet this, outside the archaeologist’s study, is surely the one 
important thing about Greek vase-forms and va.se-painting. These deficiencies are, however, 
inc-re .specks on a fine piece of work, which has entailed an enormous amount of labour 
gladly be-towed, and will be gratefully appreciated by every student and teacher. A good 
bibliogr.iphv and index accompany the volumes, and the illustrations are as good as can he 
obtained by means of half-tone and line-block^. 


Douris et les Peintres de Vases G-reos [I.es Grands Artistes]. Par Edmokd 

PoTTiEH. Palis : Libr.airie Eexol'-ard. Pp. 128. 25 illustrations. [1905 ] 

M. Puttier's contribution to the French series of “ Great Artists” is a model for those who 
attempt to popularise archaeology. Its aim is to show how a better idea of the spirit of 
Greek painting mav be gained from a study of a single vase-painter'.s work than from any 
amount of literary description or later luonuraents, although the vase-painter does not 
nece-sarily reflect any individual painters genius. He selects Douris on account of the 
number of his va.ses preserved, all of which we know that he actually painted himself. 

Introductory sections deal with the social condition of Athenian vase-painters, the 
conditions under which they worked, and their technical equipment. Then the vases of 
Doui'i.s are Jiscusaed in detail, according to the different classes of subjects depicted, 
followed by an artistic estimate of his work. There i.s a useful bibliography, and the photo- 
graphic illu.strations are uniformly excellent. 


Les Monnaies Antiques de I’ltalie. Tome I. Fa=c. i\-. (Les Samuites-Campan- 
ieii.-,.) By A. S.XMI 30 N. Pp. ob With 29 cuts in the text and a photographic plate. 
Paris : Bureaux ilu ‘ .Minsee . 190.5. .5 f. 

The pre-ent instalment of this meritorious woik is considerably shorter than anv of it.s 
predect'-urs. Ihe -eiies with which it deals are, however, exceptionally interesting, more 
particularly those ot Hyiia and Phi-telia. The author does not -turtle us with any novel 
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theories. But his statenieiit.s of fact are careful, and his own judgment, when there is 
need to exercise it, is sober and cautious. Is it hopeless to appeal once more for additional 
photographic illustrations I 


A Grammar of Greek Art. By Percy Gardner. Pp. xii + 267. 87 illustrations, 

London and New York : Macmillan and M-acmillan Co., 1905. 7s. 6d. 

This is an attempt to explain ‘ what are the main principles of Greek art and what are its 
relations to literature,’ intended ‘ principally for men of classical training, and particularly 
for classical teachers iu schools.’ It contains chapters on the Genera! Character of Greek 
Art ; Ancient Critics on Art ; Architecture ; Sculpture ; Vases ; Literature and Painting ; 
the Life History of a Myth, and similar suujects. There is probably no other book which 
fulfils the purpose in the same way with so much lucidity and directness, yet breadth of 
handling. It does not give to any great extent the sort of information which is found in text- 
books of archaeology ; rather it seeks to clothe such dead bones with something approaching 
to significant life. It is a genial protest against the unintelligent use ot secnd-hand 
archaeology by teachers, couched iu the form of a guide to the uuderstamling of archaeo- 
logical data, and of an incitement to training, as apart from mere book-knowledge. Not 
only teachers, but specialists will find it worth studying ; for it selves to coiTect_the 
mistaken perspective which every specialist is liable to adopt, and the author .s remarks 
are always thoughtful and, backed by experience, often illuminating. 


Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. Supplementum Sylloges Inscriptionum 
Graecarum. Edidit AY. Dittenberc.er, Vol. II. Pp. vii + 750. Leipzig : Hirzel, 

■ 1905. 

The first volume of tliis remarkable work was published in 1903 ; the second and conclud- 
ing volume is already before us. We have in it 2«9 inscriptions relating to the various 
Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire. An Appendi.x gives 50 important inscriptions 
discovered since the collection was first put into shape. These are not .so exciting, except 
to specialists in Hellenistic hi.story, a.s the brilliant procession which finished up the 
second edition of the Si/Uoije. But among them are .=ome which have hitherto been printed 
not at all or only in part : 762 [from Cibyra : alliance with Rome, probably soon after 188 
B.C.], 763 [from Jliletus : letter of Eunienes II to the Ionian koivov], 765 [from Priene : 
honours to Sotas for services against the Galatae in the famous inva.siim]. Then follow 
addenda and corrigenda, and the invaluable series of indices which we e.xpect and get from 
this editor : among them an index of the places from which the inscriptions come. Tlie 
hook as a whole is absolutely indispensable to the historical student, whether or not he has 
access to the innumerable and unwieldy publications from which the inscriptions are 
collected ; for nowhere else will he find a commentary to compare with this for sobriety of 
judgment and critical acumen. 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Empire. By .J. P. Mahaffy. Pp. 
vi + 154. Loudon; T. Fisher I'nwin, 190.'). 

Tins is the publication in book form of a course of lectuies delivered by Dr. Malialfv in the 
summer of 1904 at the University of Chicago. The tieatinent of the subject is to a great 
extent popular in character, but Dr. Mabatfyis so thoroughly at home with all that relates 
to this period of history that the remit is instructive even for the specialist. The opening 
chapter seeks to show that Xenophon is to he regarded as the precursor of Hellenism. 
H.S. — VOL. XXV. B B 
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This view is doubtlesa trite in su tar ua Xenophon, who for a Greek w.ia a niiieh-travelleil 
man, had imbibed many intiiiences foreign to Greece proper. Other chapters deal with 
Hellenism in Macedonia, Egypt and Syria, and the final chapter estimates tlie influence of 
Hellenism upon Christianity. Dr. Mahafty’a enthusiasm occasionally leads liim to 
exaggerate the merits of Helleni'tn, e.<j. in art. Fine as they are, the Nike of Samotlirace 
and the Aphrodite of Melos are not without features which point to a period of decline. 
The style of the lectures is, as we should expect, refreshingly vigorous, and the trenchant 
allusions to modern political and social questions add pii[uancy to a work which should go 
far to convert any who still cling to the belief that Gieek History ends with Cliaeroneia. 


De Graecorum Medicis Publicis. Scripsit E. Pohl. Pp. 86. Berlin : Eeimer, 
1905. 

This dissertation contains a full and conscientious discussion of practically all that is known 
and lias been conjectured about public physicians in Greece from the earliest down to Roman 
times. It is, of course, often ilitfioult to decide whether certain physicians mentioned in 
history actually held public office ; an instance worth considering is the axpos Iqrpbs Acrou 
of .Agrigentum. Among other things, the author points out the original distinction and 
ultimate coalescence of the true medical art and the arc of the priests of Asklepios. He 
di'cusse.s fully the evidence of inscriptions and papyri, and even the .solitary instance of 
an iipx,i-arpus named on a Greek coin (Statilius Attains of Heraclea Salbiee) has not 
escaped lam. 


Fi'i' othe,- hchln reeeireJ, i-ie Li^-t of Ace^Fion^ to the Librarij, 
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I -INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


A 

Ai!ECEdahta : of Metapontum, 348, 351 ; 
Formello and Veil, 350, 362 ; Corinth. 
351 

Abnuh, Egyptian, figure of, 320 

Aboulliond, (Cyzicene distr.) inscr. from, 58 

Acanthians’ treasury at Delphi, 303, 308 

Acritas, site, 37 

Aeacus : see Aristaeus 

Aeginetan "War, the third, 106 

Aeschylus, Agatn. 63 sq., 21 ; Persae 914 

n -, 21 

Agasias. tighter of, 236, 238 

Agias of Lysippu-i, 234 f. ; head of, 211 f. 

Agy Ileus : see Tydeus 

Aipeia (Messenia), 40 

Ajax : tvrejtling match with Tydides, 25 ; 
see aho Odysseus 

Aksakrl (Cyzicene distr.) inscr.. 58 
Alexa (Cyzicene distr.) inscis., 60 f. 
Alexander Balas, portrait of, 88, 96 
Alexander the Great : portraits of, 244. 250 
f. ; Alexander Eondunini. 99 ; lion-hunt 
of, 246 ; tetradrachiu with Farnese 
Heracles, 157 ; his ships in Indi.a, 144 
Alexandria : study of anatomy at, 236 ; 
marble head of Cleojjatra VI. (1) at, 93 ; 
coin of, with Heracles and Antaeus, 271 
Algeran : see Alkaran 

Alkaran. near Isaura Xova, 166 ; inscrs., 
167, 172, 176, 177 

Alphabet, the Greek : supplementary signs 
in 338 if. ; origin of, 35.3 f. 

Amasis and Naucr.dis, 108, 1.35 
Amenemhat HI., builder of the Labyrinth, 
327 f. 

Amherst Collection, portrait heads in, 92 
Ammeres : see Amenemhat III. 

Anatomical study and Greek sculpturo, 236 
Andokides, amphora with wrestlers (Berlin), 
270 

Andrians’ treasury at Delos, 308. 309, 31.3 
Animal sculptures of the Mausoleum, 3f. 


Antaeus, wrestling of, 27 f. : see also Heracles 
Anthologia Pal. ix. 588, 22 ; xii. 206, 15 f. 
A nthohxjia Plan. iii. 24, 22 ; iii. 25, 22 
Antigonid Dynasty, portraits of, 87 f. 
Antinoopolis, mummy-poitraits from, 226 
Antiochus I., portraits of, 94 ; coinage 102 f. 
Antiochu.s II., portraits o^’, 95, 102 
Antiochus III., portrait of, 96 
Antiochus IV. (?}, portrait of, 96 
Antiochus VI,, portrait of, 97 
Antiochus VII. (1), portrait of, 98 
Antiochus VIII., portraits of, 98 
Antiochus Hierax, coinage of, 101 n. 
Aphrodite : bathing, r.f. pelike, Oxford, 77 ; 

dedications at Naucratis, 112, 115, 17 
Apollo : temple of, at Asine, 37 ; dedications 
from Naueiatis, 118 ; Ciiharnedn.s relief 
from Cyzicene district 68 ; with Artemis 
on r f. lekythos, Oxford, 70: see also 
Heracles 

ApollonLs (1), portrait of, 89 
Apoxvonienos of Lysippus, 234 ft', ; head of, 
212 f. 

Arabia, anthpiity of inscrs. from, 350 
Aratus, portrait of, 89 

Archimedean screw, terracotta shewing, 1.32 
Ares Ludovisi, 257 
Argiope on r.f. hj'dria, 67 
Argos, Cleomenes I. and, 193 f. 

Argo.s ami Hermes (r.f. krateij, 65 
Aristaeus and Aeacus, wrestling of, 26 
Aristocleides, his paintings at Delphi, 31 7 
Aristophanes : Eij., 231 f., 291 ; Eg. 571 f., 
21 ; Ran. 1074 Schol. 142 
Aristotle, Me<h. 4, 216 
Arrian A nab. V. 8 — VI. 18, 144 
Arsinoe(?), portraits of, 29 f. 

Artemis : temple at Methone, 33 ; dedica- 
tions from Naucratis, 112, 115, 117. See 
also Apollo 

Asine (Messenia), site, 37 
Asklepios, cult at Korone, 36 
Aspendus, coins with wrestlers, 270 f, 

Assar Alan (Cyzicene distr.), inscr., 59 f. 
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A^tiviiializon. \\ iuyeil figure, 7 - 
Atiilaiita ; Peleiis 

Athena Aiiemutis, temple at Mellione. 33 
Athenians’ treasury at Delphi, 302 f., 304, 
311 

Athens, antiquities at : torso reseinfiliug 
Apoxyomeiios. 247 ; Lenormant relief of 
-^hip, 200 f, 222 

Athens : date of allianee with Plat,\ea, 197 
f. ; vases from, at Oxford, 74, 76 
Athlete, Lysippic type of, 234 f. 

Attalid Dynasty, piortrairs of, 89, 981. 
Attains I., portraits of, 89, 9S f. 

Attic pottery ; from Xaucratis, 120 1. ; at 
Oxford — -see Oxford 
Attica and pediments comldned, 9 f. 
Augustit.s. .supposed paortrait of. 95 
Axe ; 'te Double-axe 
Azara head of Alexander, 251 f. 

B 

B.xltcha-AbSae near Isaura Nova, 166 ; 
inscr., 178, 179, 180 

Baltimore JIuseum : kvlix with wre.stlers, 
23 

Bulukiser (Cyzicene distr.) inscrs , 59 
Baubo figures from Xauerati.s, 128 
Beards on Graeeo-Egyptian portraits, 228 
Beienice (?) portrait of, 90 f. 

Bereniee (’), wife of Euergetes I., portraits 
of. 92 

Berlin MttBeuni : Portrait of Apollonis (!) 
89 ; Ampbiaraiis amjjhom, 267 : amjjhora 
by Anilukidfcs with wrestlers, 270 ; coin 
of Attains I., 99 

Be« plavine ivre, bronze from Xaucratis, 
134 ‘ ' 

Bigha-shehr I'Cvzioene distr.) inscr,, 62 

Bireme ; see 'Warship 

Boar fi'om the Vausoh uni, 4 f. 

Boats on e,irly Egyptian pottery, 322 
Boedas, Praying Biiy of, 258 
Boghaz Keui (Cvzicenc distr.) inscr., 60 
Bouigos (near Korone ', remains at, 36 
Bra'idas and the Acuntliians’ treasury at 
Delpdii, 303, 308 
Biitish hlusC'uni, antiquities in : 

Alexander, head ob 253 f. 

Cleopatia dT. , head of, 93 
Hei'aele.s. bearded head, 241 
Pei'seus ot IMacedoii head from 

Iladiian'- Villa, 88 

Sciiljitures fri'in irati-oletim eolo-sal 
seated fmuie 2 : p.inther, 4 ; ram, 5 
Bionzes . wrestlers, 288; Heracles and 
limi, 277 : Etruscau Peleiis and 
Atalant.i. 27>' 

Va-i-^ : C'lazi'meiiian w.tre from Xau- 
erati'. 119 : Xaucratis kylix with fon- 
test for tripod, 122 ; pjoicel.dii va-ses 
fiom Xaucratis. so it. ; b. f. va.ses 
B 193 . n69 ; i'll 222,'. 283 : ;'B 234), 
276 : B 295 . 270, 27.5 ; IB 621,', 273 : 


Panath. amphora (B 603), 263, 279 ; 
r. f. kvlikes ; (E 36), 285 ; E 48), 285 ; 
(E 8-i), 264, 279: ' (E 94\ 23. 268; 
(E 95), 279 ; (E 104), 278 
Coins with, wrestling: scenes, 271 
Glaze head of Ptolemaic Queen from Xau- 
cratis, 135 

In-cription from Halicarnassus i886), 

344 f. 

Venetian woodcuts shewing ships, 138 
MSS. aVdd., 22912, 22914, with Gk. inscr., 
62 f. 

Bronze.s from Xaucratis, 134 
Brusa, inscT., 63 

Bull’s head with rosette, mould from Xau- 
cratis, 134 

Byes in wiestling, 16 f. 

Byzantines' treasury at Olympia, 294 ff, 
‘301, 312 

Byzantium : form of ,3, 346 


C (sec also K) 

C'aes.xr, Julius ; de hello Gall. iii. 14, 153 ; 

supposed portrait of, 96 
Cairo Museum : objects from Xaucratis, 
123 ff. ; mummy portraits from the 
F.tyum, 225 f. 

Calliades. naval tactics of, 140, 219 
Capitoline Basis with Labours of Heracles, 
158 

Capua, krater from, at Oxford, 66 
‘Carthaginian’ treasury at Olvmpia, 294. 

296,299,301,303 
Cereyon, wrestling of ; see Theseus 
Chabrias, naval tactics of, 140 
Charon on lekythos. Oxford, 76 
Clieilon, LysippiiB’ portrait of, 246 
Child-ljirth figures from Xaucratis, 127 f. 
Cliios : battle of, 141, 152, 155 ; oiKOi cf the 
Clytidae, at, 310 f. 

Cicero Verr. 2. v. 34, 153 
Clazcjinenian ware from Tell Defenneh and 
Xaucratis, 119 

Oleander of Gela and the Geloaii treasuiy at 
Olympia, 297 f. 

Cleisopliu.s of Selymbria, story of, 305 
Cleonienes I , chronology of, 193 f. 

Cleopatra (? '. wife ot Ptolemy V. portrait of. 
91 

Cleopatia VI., portraits of, 93 
Clytiilae of Chios, sacral liouse of, 310 f. 
Cnidians ; their treasuiv at Delphi, 297, 
303 f. ; the Lesche, 309, 314 ff. 

Cnossus ; relations with Egxqjt, 320 if. ; 
lahvimth of. 320 ff'. ; me ot square pillar.s 
at, ‘333 f. 

Coins: of I’ergametie Kings, 98 f, ; with 
wrestling scenes, 271 
Colonides {'Mes'cnia) site of, 39 
Comb of hmestmie lioni X.iucratis, 135 
Comniodus, statue of re.iting Heracles with 
heail of (I’itti Gallery), 2-10 
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Communal houses (so-ealleJ treasuries) at 
Olympia, etc,, :102 tf. 

Constantinople : ■ Sarcophagus of Alex- 

amler’, South Peilimeiit, 3 ; ‘ Sai copliagiis 
of tlie Mourners ’, 10 ; bronze wrestlers 
291 ; marble heads : (51) 95 ; (82), 96 
Copenhagen : see Jacobsen Collection 
Corinth, coins with Heracles resting, 159 
Corinthians’ treasury at Delphi, 301, 308, 
310, 311 

Coroii : site. 36 f. ; inscr.s., 42 f. 

Corone (PetaliJhi), 36 ii., 40 
Cuvel, insers. from his journal, 62 f. 
Craterus, Alexandei-’s lion-hunt vowed by, 
246 

Crete, Labyrinth of, 320 ff ; relations with 
Egypt, ilid. 

Crown of Aphrodite, 78 

Cybele, temple at Isaura Nova, 164 

Cypriote ; inscriptions from Naucratis, 117 ; 

origin of complementary letter, 361 f. 
Cyprus, relations with Naucratis, 130 
Cvpselus, his treasurv at Delphi, 301, .308, 
‘310 f. 

Cvrenaeans’ treasurv at Olvmpia 294 If., 
‘299, 301 

Cyzious : inscr. from, 62 ; insers. from 
district of, 56 ff. 

D 

Daipi'US, Perixyonienos of, 258 
Damastes on the invention of biremes, 222 
Daochos, his dedication at Delphi, 235 f. 
Debleki (Cyzicene distr.) inscr., 58 
Deer, hornless, on r f. gmtus. O.xford, 72 ; 

on r.f. lekythos, ibid. 71 
Deir-el-Bahari, use of white iiiarlile at, 332 
Dekeres ; see iVarship 
Delo.s, treasuries at, 301 ff., 308 f. 

Delphi, group dedicated by Daochos at, 
235 f. ; Theseus metope from treasury of 
Athenians, 288 ; Treasuries at, 297 ff. 
Deraeter, temple mentioned iii inscr. fiom 
Remoustajrha (Messenia), 50 
Demetrius I. of Syiia, supposed portrait of, 
96 

Demetiius Poliorketes, portraits of, 87 f; 

his ships at Salainis, 207 t., 221 
Demetiius, T. FI., mummy-portrait of, 227 
Didlington Hall ; see Aiulieist Collection 
Dinek near Isaura Nova, 166 ; in.scrs. 172, 
175, 178 

Dinek-Serai near Isaura Nova, 166, insers. 
168 f., 176, 177 

Diiiorna nut Isaura Nova, 103 
Diocletian's Edict, fragment from Oetylus, 

260 f. 

Dion Cassius, 1. 33, 154 

Dionysus, head of, on pot-sherd iroin Nau- 
cratis, 121 

Dipylun ships, 208 f , 222 

Dog hunting hare, r.f. guttus, Oxford, 73 

Domestic scenes ; on r.f. hydria, Oxford, 


68 ; on r.f. lekytho.s. Oxford, 71 ; on 
polychrome lekythos, Oxford, 76 
Dorla : see Isaura Nova 
Double-.axe at Ciio.s.sus, 323 tf. ; worshipj 
of, 325 n. 

Dove, female figure with, Naucratite terra- 
cotta, 131 

Drachma, signs for, 52 

Dress on Graeco- Esvptianmummv-portrait.s, 
232 

Dryops, image of, at Asine, 37 
Ducks on piucelain vase, Oxford, 83 

E 

Earrixg.s in Graeco-Egyptian mummy- 
portraits. 230 

Edictum Diocletiani, fragment from Oetvlus, 
260 f. 

Egyptian: autiquitie.s fiom Naucratis, 
107 f. ; element in Naucratis, 135 : ele- 
ments in ornament on porcelain vase at 
Oxford, 83 ; head with uraeus On vase- 
fragment from Naucratis, 121 ; king’s 
liead (plaster) fiom Naucratis, 131 ; 
mummy-portraits. 225 f. ; relations with 
(irete, .320 ft'. : Eg. and Semitic alphabets, 
relation of, 358 f. 

Eleusis, treasuries at, 304 
Empelos, R , 61 
Eiibeilos, R , dedication to, 60 
Epidamnians’ treasurv at Olvmpia, 294 ft'., 
300 1'., 

Erasistratus, Ids anatomical studies, 236 
Erbacli, marble head (Seleucus I. I), 94 
Ermeni Keui (Cyzicene distr,), in.scr. from, 
57 

Eros and women on vases at Oxford, 78 f. 
Eteocretan tongue, 324 n. 

Eumeiies I., coinage of, 99 
Eumeiie.s II., coin with his portrait, 99 
Eupompus and Lysippus, 245 
Euren near Isaura Nova, insers., 172, 178 
Euthyerates, .sculptor, 258 
Euthvinides, psyktor with Theseus and 
Cercyon, 277 

F 

Faif.xce objects: from Naucrati®, 1.34; 

Egyptian and Cretan, 321 
Farges Collection : bronze ornament with 
Heracles and lion, 277 
Fayuiu, date of portraits from, 22-') f. 

Fines in piounds of silver or gold, 64 
Florence : 

Museo Archeologico : Chaelirvlion kvlix 
(Theseus), 28i 

Pitti Gallerv : Herakles resting, 157, 
240 

Uffizi : Coin of Attains I., 101 
Fox in trap, r f. gnttu^, Oxford, 7 1 
Funeral banquet .an stelae from Cyzicene 
distr., 58, 61 
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G 

■Gabij;ius Aulns, portrait of, 91 
Galen, tZt- usu pirt., i. 54, 515 
Garland on tombstones of Nova Isaura, 163 
Gela, r.f. lekvtlioi from, at Oxford, 71 
Geloans' treasurv at O'.vmpia, 595 f., 301, 
303 f., 308 f. 

Giza, temple of the Sphinx, 335 
Glycon, Heracles of, 540 
GondophareSjT^ on coins of, 347 n. 

Gonen 'Cvzicene distr.) insers., 61 f. 

Goula (Messenia), remains at, 38 
Graeco-Egyptian mummy-portraits, 555 f. 
Gypsum used in Cnossian building, 331 f. ; 
'in Egypt, 3.35 

H 

Hagias, see Agias 
Hagios Onouphrios. near Modon, 35 
Hair : dressing of, on Graeco-Egyptian 
mummy-portraits, 558 f. ; treatment of, 
in Greek sculpttire, 549 
Hall, Mrs., r.f, kylix with wrestlers 
belonging to, 586 

Ha-nebu (Northerners), Egyptian rela- 
tion.s with, 350 

Hare, dog hunting, r.f. giittus, Oxford, 73 
Harpocrates, phallic figures of, 130 n. 
Hanara: date of mummy-portraits from, 
525 f. ; laliyrintli at, 327 
Hawk on column, on p d-sherd from Nau- 
cratis, 151 

Heats in wrestling, 16 f. 

Hebrew system ot numeration, 356 f. 
Hekkaide'kcres of Demetrius, 210 
Heliodorus on wrestling, 563 
Hellenlon at Naucratis. 110, 115 f. 
Hellenistic Roval Portraits, 86 f. 

Hemiolia, 144 f., 221 

Heptereis of Demetrius Poliorketes, 207 f. 
Hera, dedication to, Naucratis, 1 17 
, Heraclea in Luoania, coins with Heracles 
and lion, 271, 277, 281 
Heracles: Figures of: Albani. 159, 162; 
Farnese, 240 ; Lansdowne, 240 ; infant, 
from Naucratis Iterracott.a), 115, 131 • 
with Apples of Hesperides, bronze 
statuette, 157 f. 

Head of, bearded, in B.M., 241 
Labours of, on Capitoline Basis, 138 f. 
With Antaeus, wrestling types, 22, 275, 
279, 581 If, 589 ‘ ‘ 

V ith Apollo, contest fur tripod, on kylix- 
fragment Iruni Naucrati.s, 152 
With lion, wrestling types, 269, 575ff 
264 

Heraeum of Samos, 307 
Heioulaneum, marble bust of king from 
87 ; marble bust of Philetaerus (1), 89 ’ 

Hercules ; Heraole.-- 
Hermes : fa-teuing lii.s sandal ('Munich and 
Loin-re,'. 557 ; w ith Arg.j< i' Oxford r f 
kiatei’!, 65 


Herodotus ; iiiscr. witli name of, from 
Naucratis, 114, 116 ; his account id' Cleo- 
mene.s I., 193 f ; of the Atheno-Plataean 
alliance, 198 

Herophilus, his study of anatomy, 236 
Hesperides, Heracles and the apples of, 
157 f. 

Hexeres, 150 
Hippalcimus ; see Peleus 
Hodja Bunar (Cyzicene distr.) iuscr., 60 
Homer, wrestling in (xxiii. 707 f.), 23 f. 
Horsemen figures from Naucratis, 129 
Hunting-scene of the Mausoleum, 3 f. 
Hydriae from Naucratis, mode of constiuc- 
tion, 120 


iLtDJA (Cyzicene distr.) iuscr., 59 

Illyrian ships : see Lembos. 

Imandes : see Maimles 

Isaura Nova, topography and epigraphy, 
163 f. 

I-sis and child, statuettes from Egyptian 
sites, 128 

J 

Jack.al on vase-fragment from Naucratis, 
121 

Jacobsen collection : portrait of Antiochus 
VII. ('■;, 98 

Japanese and Greek wrestling, 16 

Jewellery in Graeco-Egyptian mummy- 
portraits, 230 

Jiu-jitsu and Greek wrestling, 16 


K (see also C) 

Kalos Agro.s, near Cyzicus, 64 
Karadere valley (Cyzicene distr.) insers , 59 
Kasr-es-Sagha (L. Moeris), temple at, 336 
Kastelia-Vounaria, 37 f. 

Kermasti (Cyzicene distr.) in-or., 58 
Kertch, r. f. gutti from Oxford, 73 
Khian, Hyksos king, 320 
King, Egyptian, pla-ter head of, from 
Nauciatis, 131 

Kings, portraits of Hellenistic, 86 f. 

Koroiie (Messeuia), modern town, 36 f : see 
also Coron 
Kyniskos, 161 

L 

Labaris, Egypitian king, 327 f. 

Labiaunda — Labyrinth, 353 f. 

Labp'rinths of Crete and Egypt, 350 ff. ; 

meaning of the word, 353 f. 
Lacedaemonian Confederacy, organization of, 
at end ot 6th century, 198, 500 
Lacdiares, Egyptian king, 358 f. 

Lamaris ; see Labaris 
Lansdowne Herakles, 240 
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Laocoon, anatuiny of, 236 
Laoilice portrait of, 95 
Laurium, lekythos from, at OxforJ, 74 
Legliokls not allowed in wrestling, 26 f. 
Lekytlii in Ashmolean Museum : r.f., 70 f. ; 

polychrome, 74 f. 

Lembos, Illyrian, 147, 152 
Lenorniant relief of ship, 20C, 21 1 f., 222 
Leochai'es : e iuestiian tor.so by, from Maus- 
oleum, 6 : Alexander’s lion-hunt by, 246 
Leontiseus the wre.stler, 271 
Lesche at Delphi, 303, 317 
Libmrnian galleys, 148 n. 

Libyans of Gyrene : see Cyrenaeans 
Lion ; 

Horned and wingeil : on porcelain vase, 
O.xford, 80 f. ; in art, 83 f. 

Neraean : see Heracle.s 
Livy, xxviii. 30, 156 ; xxx. 25, 153 
Lots, drawing of, for wrestling, 16 
Lotus-ornament on porcelain vase, Oxford, 83 
Louvre : see Paris 

Lucian : A-siaios 9, 15 f. ; Dial. Dear. \i\. 3. 
28 

Ludovisi ; Ares, 257 ; relief with ship, 210 
Lydians’ treasury at Delos, 309 f. 
Lysimachus, portrait of, 88, 90 ; head of 
Alexander on his coins, 253 
Lysippus and his works, 234 ff. ; his 
Heracles of Farnese type, 157 
Lysistralus, brother of Lysippus, 257 

M 

Mc'DOWALt, Miss : statuette of Heracles be- 
longing to, 159 ff. 

Maliniun Keui (Cvzicene distr,"), iiiecr. from, 
57 

Maindes, Egyptian Ling, 328 
Man with walking-stick, relief from Xau- 
cratis, 127 

Marros, Egyptian king, 323 f. 

Mask-portraits on Graeco-Egyptian mum- 
mies, 225 f. 

Masonry, Egyptian, of fine period compared 
with Cretan, 332 f. 

Mausoleum : pediments of, 1 ff. ; restoration. 
6 ff. ; various ^culptuie.s from, 3 ff. ; style 
of fiLdtling warrior.'-, 234 f. ; anatomy of 
men and horses. 240 ; work of Scopas at, 
244 

Meuarians’ treasuiv at Olympia, 295 f., 
298, 301, 303, 308 
M ’ . F 328 f. 

■ Gyzieene district, 

inscr. from, 59 

Mentuhetep III., temple of, at Deir-el- 
Bahari, 332 f. 

MeAr inscr., alphabet of, 354 f. 

Mesambiia, T on coins of, 315 f. 

Messenia, S. W.. Notes and Inscriptions 
from, 32 ff. 

Meta = (erj/xa, 9 

Metapoiitines’ treasurv at Olvnipia, 295 f., 
298,301,312 


Methoiie, site, historv and insciiidions, 33 f., 
41 f. 

Micon’s paintings in the Theseuni, 316 
Mihallitch (Gyzieene distr.) inscrs., 62 
Milesian ; ware from Naucratis. 119 ; origin 
of Greek alphabet-notations. 362 
Miletopolis, antiipiities from, 58 
Minaean inscrs., date of, 350 
Minoan civilization, relations with Egvpt, 
320 ff. 

Modena, coin of Attains I., 101 
Modon, 34 ff. 

Moiris, Egyptian king, 32S f. 

Moteris, Egyptian king. 328 
Mothone : see Methone 
Moulds from Naucratis, 131 
Mummv-portraits from Favum, date of. 
225 L 

Munich ; Hermes fastening sandal, 257 ; 
statue i298;, 98; bust (309), 94 ; b. f. 
amphorae ; (Peleus and Atalania), 275 : 
(Heracles and .\ntaeu.s), 276. 284 ; 

(wrestlers) 281, 282 ; b. f. hydria (Hera- 
cles and Antaeus), 22 

Mycenaean culture probablv non-Aryan, 
323 f. 

Myron of Sicyon, 308, 310 
N 

Naples, antiijuilie.' at : 

Bints, marble: (6111) 89; (6148) 89; 

(6149) 87 ; (6150) 91 ; (6158) 90, 96 ; 

(Egypt, section 1037) 88 
Busts and heads, bronze : (5588) 93 ; 

(5590) 90, 93 ; i5594) 95 ; (5596) 90 : 

(5598) 90 f. ; (55991 92 ; (5600) 91 f. 
Heracles Farnese, 210 
Herm. marble '6164) 96 
fitatuettes, bronze : (5026) 94 ; (126170) 

95, 98 

Naucratis, excavations of 1903, 105 f. ; site, 
105 f., 122 ; history, 106 f.. 135 f. ; topo- 
giapliy, 110 f : insciiptions. 116 f. ; 
pottery, painted, 118 f. ; unpainted. 123 f. ; 
sculptuie, 126 f. : terracottas and moulds, 
131 f. ; miscellaneous objects, 134 f. : 
Iragments of porcelain vases from, 80 f. : 
sign fur 900 in infers, from, 343 
Nectauebo, stela of, from Naucratis, 106 
Necthebis. Euvptian kinu, 330 
N egro’s head, mould for, from Naucratis, 
134 

Neniean lion : see Heraole.' 

Nike on r. f, oinochoe, Oxford, 63 
Nile-boats on early Egyptian vase=, 322 
Nola, I. f. oinochoe from, Oxford, 69 
Nonnu.s. wrestling' in (xxxvii. 553 f.), 26 
Nova Uauia, topography and epigraphy, 

- 163 f. 

Numeration, signs of, in Clrec-k and other 
alphabets. 338 ff. 

Nymph Tpayaola) and Satyr on r. f. 
oinochoe, Oxtoul, 69 
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0 

Oar.< ; .i(e Warjliips 

Odysseus and Ajax, wrestling inatcli of, ^4 
Oetvlus, fragment of Diocletian’s edict from, 
260 f. 

Offering-scene of the Mausnlermi, 4 f 
Olympia : basis of Pulydamas, 241 f. ; 
treasuries at, 291 f. 

Oracle, Delphic, relerring to Miletus and 
Argos, 19o 

Ornaments on porcelain rase at Oxford, 80 f. 

Oropus, Srja-avpos at, 304 

Orosius vi 19, 154 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum : 

Aruiniel Heracles, 101 
Mould for Negro's head from Naucratis, 
134 

Vases : r.f. 65-73. 77-80, 274 : Attic poly- 
chrome lekythi, 74-70 ; vase of Phoeni- 
cian porcelain, 80 If ; pottery from 
Naucratis, 119 f. 

Oxyrhynchiis Pap. iii. 466 on wrestling, 15 f. 
P 

Palaestra : see Vrestling 
Palaia Mothone, 3 4 

Palaikastro, use of square pillars at, 333 

Panderma (Cyzicene distr insers , 56 f. 

Pankratiou and 'Wrestling, 18 f., 27, 30 

Pant, ares of Gela, 297 

Panther from the Mausoleum, 3 

Papyri, evidence of. as to sign for 900, 342 f. 

‘ Parian marljle ’ used in Egyptian lahvrintli, 
331 f, 

Paris ; 

Bibliotheque Nationale ; 

Ilf. kvlix fu-restlers), 26S 
Louvre : 

Fighter of Agasias, 238, 238 
Hermes fa-teiiiiig sandal, 2.')7 
Portraits : Az.ira Alexander, 2-51 f. ; 
Antiochns III. 11204), 96 ; Kings 
(32), -88 ; 1457) 87'; (849) 90 
Prow of Samothrace, 2il7 f. 

Parma, bronze statuette, 87 
Pau-sanias ; on Argive expedition of Cleo- 
menes (III. 4), 193 f. ; name Saithidas 
re-tored (in iv. 32. 2) 44 : on Treasuries 
at Deljihi and Olympia, 294 if. 

Pedasns, 33 

Pediinental compositions 3 tf. 

Peisi>tratidae, reiations with Lacedaemo- 
mians. 19i» 

Pelasgi non-Aryans. 324 

Peleu.-! ; wrestling with Hippalcimus, 269 ; 

with At.ilant.i, 274 f.. 27!^ 

PelojionnesUf in the time of Cieomenes I., 
193 f. 

Peiitekontor. 147 
Penteres, 150 f. 

Pergamene coin-, 98 f. 

Perixyomenos of Daippus, 258 


Per-eiisof Macedoll, puitrails ot, 88 
Peialidlu (Mes'enia), remains at, 40 ; insers., 
53 f. 

Phallic tlgutv.s from X.uicratis, 130 
Pharsalus, statue of Agia- liy Lysippus at. 
235 

Philetaerus, portraits of. 89, 99 
Philip If. (!;, portrait of, iio 
Philip V.. portiait of, 88 
Philip Collection ; bronze wrestlers, 289 
Phoenician ; vase of porcelain, at Oxford, 
80 f. : porcelain fragments trom Xaticra- 
tis in Brit. Mu-., 81 f. ; pottery from 
Xaiicnitis. 123 f, ; origin of Greek alpha- 
bet. 353 f. 

Phylakopd, use id' square jdlLir.s at, 333 
Pillars : >(|inre. use of in Egyptian. Cretan, 
and other huilding, 333 t. ; supposed 
sacred, at Cuossus, 326 n. 

Plataeau alliance with Athens, date of, 
197 f. 

Plato on wrestling {f.ef/. vii. 796 A. b), 27 
Pliny on the invention of biremes, 222 ; on 
Lysippus, 234 f., 249 

Plutarch: Antmi. 67, 153; de def. orac.. 

setting of, 317 f. 

Polemo on treasuries. 301, 312 
Polvaenus; (iii, 11. 14;, 140, 219 ; fv. 43), 
140. 219. 

Polybius : di. 10;, 152 ; (xvi. .3), 141, 219 ; 

' (xvi. 4), 152 

Polyeleitns : anatomy in his school 238 ; 

influence on Ly,si]ipius, 159 f. 

Polyeres : IVarship 

Poiygnotus, his paintings in the Lesche at 
Delphi, 303, 309, 315"f. : supposed work 
in the Theseiim, 316 

Poieelain vases at (.txiord and in Brit. Mtis., 
80 f. 

Portholes in ancient ships, 155 f., 210 
Portiaits : of Alexander the Great, 250 f. ; 
on Graeco-Egyptian mummies, •2io f. ; 
Hellenistic Royal, 86 f. 

Pottery: of Nauciati-, 107, 109, 118 f., 123 h; 
Egypdian and Cretan, 321 f. : sce id-sv 
Vases 

Praeneste, ship of, 209 

Praxitele.s, anatom v of his .statues, 237 ; date 
of, 244 

Pre.=1)yteis in fourth century, 168 
Priest, bust id', 95 

Ptolemaic Dynasty, purtrLiits of, 90 f. 
Ptolemy I., portraits of, 90 
Ptolemy II. Philadelpbus, portraits of, 91 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes ((), portrait ot, 93 
Ptolemy Apion i !). portrait of, 91 
Pnlydalnas ba-i- at Olympia, 241 f. 

Pyrrhus, portrait of, 88, 94 

Q 

Guadrirejii; : .-cc M'aisliip 

(juartzite med in Egyptian buildings, 331 

(Jiiinquereme : tVarship 
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(Juintili.in (.ii Ly-ippu-, 24S 
<^)aintu-- Siiivni ii-ui, wrestling in 'iv. 2151), 
2.i 

R 

Ham fi'niii tlie Mauioleiim, 4 f. 
Heiiiuustaplui (ilfssenia'', inscr. from, 4!) 

‘ Hliodiun ' Avare of Naucrati?, 119 
Rome ; 

Miiseo Capitdino : Basis Avith Labonrs of 
Heracles, l.fS 

Miiseo Laterano ; Marble head of king, 
87 

Museo delle Terme : bronze Hellenistic 
statue, 8S, 96 1 ; head of Antiocliu.s 
VI., 97 ; other portrait-heads, 92, 94, 
97 

Museo Torlonia ; marble bust of PtoleniA’' 
I. (?), 90 

Palazzo Spada : relief AA-ith ships, 210 
Vatican : 

Sala dei Busti : portrait-heads (2751, 
94 ; (310), 88 ; (338), 87 
Museo Chiaramonti : be.irded Heracles, 
161 

Museo Gregoriano : b.l amphora with 
athletic scenes, 28S 
EoAA’ing ; are Warship 
Royal Portraits, Hellenistic, 80 1 
Rubayyat, mummy-portraits from, 225 f. 

S 

S.ABAEAX insor.s., date of, 350 
Sabourotf Collection, porcelain A'ase, 84 
Sacrificial scene on r.f. lekytlios, Oxford, 71 
St. Petersburg, bronze wiestlers, 290 
Saithidas, FL, his family, 43 
Salamis (CA'prusb battle of, 306 b.c. : 149 f. 
207 f. ■ ' 

Sambathioii, mask-portrait of, at. C,uro, 227 
Samian AAUire from Naiicratis. 119 
Saraothrace, proAA- from, 207 f., 221 
Sampi and Tsade, 338 f. 

San aud Sigma, 339 

SandAvitb. Collection, statuette of Heracles 
from, 159 f. 

Sandy AA-are from Naucratis, 1 07 f. 

Satyrs : drinking (r.f. guttus, Oxford), 72 : 
hunting fox (r.f. guttus, O.xford), 71 ; 
playing flute (A-ase iragmeiit fiom 
Naiicratis, 121 ; on AA-ine-^kin .terra- 
cotta, Cairo Museum). 132 ; AA’ith Nymph 
(r.f. oinoclioe, Oxford), 69 
Scuhrcw, roAA’iiig o, 150, 204 f. 

Scavab.s from Naucratis, 134 

Scopas : sculpture from the Mausoleum. 

5 f. ; his date, 244 
Selenite : aee Gypsum 
Seleucid Dynasty, portraits of, 93 f., 101 f 
Seleucus I., portiait.s of, 90, 03 f., hy Ly- 
.sippus, 246 

Seleucus II. (') marble portrait-head, 96 


Seleucus, son of Autiochus I., 101 f. 
Seiinuntines’ treasurv at Ohnupia, 294 tf., 
298 f., 301 

Selymbria, history of, 305 n. 

Senusret III. and the Labyrinth, 327 f. 
Sepeia, battle of, 193 f. 

Sepmlchral scenes on lekythi at Oxford. 7 4 tf. 
Serv'ilius Isauricus, siege of Isaura, 163 f. 
.SeA’erus, Sept., inscr. to, from Methone, 43 
Sicyon, Dorian reaction at, 198 
Sievonians’ treasure' at Olympia, 294, 296, 
299, 303, 308 f. ; ‘at Delphi, 302 f. 

Sidon : ‘ Sarcophagus of Alexander,’ 3 ; 

‘Sarcophagus of the Mourners,' 10 
Sieglin collection, portrait-head, 92 
Siplinians’ treasury at Delphi, 303 f., 315 
Skaiuma, 18 

Sostratus of Sicyon, AAuestler, 271 
Sparta under Cleomenes I.. 193 f. 

Spina, history of, 305 n. 

Spinatai, treasury of, at Delphi, 30.5 f. 
Statuettes, terracotta, from S'aucratis, 131 
Stuttgart ; see Sieglin collection 
Susurlu (Cyzicene distr.j in.scr. 58 
SA'haiites’ tieasiiiA- at OlA'mpia, 294. 296, 
299, 301 

Svraeusans’ treasurv at Delphi. 303 f. ; at 
‘Olympia 294, 296, 209 f.. 303 f, 

SA’raeuse, co:n.s Avith Herakles and lion, 271, 
‘277 

T 

TaboOri (near Korone), remains at, 36 
Tattooing, 67 f. 

T(?gea, Avork of Scopas at, 244 
Tell Defenneh ware, 119 
Temenos, the .'•upposed Great, at Naucratis, 
llOf. ; the Northern, 112 f. 

Teos, inscr. from Avith form T, 344 
Terracottas from A auerath, 131 
Thalamites, 139 if., 204 f., 218 f. 

Thamyris, blinding of, r. f. hydria, Oxford, 
67 

Theagenes of Megara and the Megarian 
tre.isnry at Olympia, 298 
Theano, on r. f. lekytlios, Oxford, 71 
Thebaii.s' treasury at Delphi, 3ii2 f. 

Thera, marble head of Ptulemv Soter 1. (!), 
90 

The^euni ; ~uppo-,L-d paintings hy Polygnotus 
ill, 316 : metope Avith Theseus and Ger- 
cyon, 286 

Theseus and f'ercA'on : 27 f., 264, 277 ff. 
Thraiiite.s, 139 tf.,'204 f., 218 f. 

Thucydides on the Atheno-Plataean alliance, 
lO’i f. 

Tiryns and Argos in tl;e fifth century, 196 
Tragedy, name given to iiAuipli on r. f. 
oenochoe, 6!1 

Trajan's Column, boats on, 206, 221 
Trap, spuing. 71 

Treasuries at Olympia and elsewhere, 294 f. 
Triakontor : 144 f.. 147 f. 

Triliemiol a, 141, 213 
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Tripping in wrestling, 29 f. 

Trireme : tee Warship 

Troilus, portrait of, by Lysippus, 245 

Tsarle and Saiiipi, 33S f. 

Tnzla (Cyzioene distr.) inscr., 63 
Tydeus, his wrestling with Agylleu^, 29 
Tydides ; see Ajax 

U 


Walking-stick, relief of man with, from 
Nancratis, 127 

Warrior-s : relief from Naueratis, 127 : 

griiup.s on r.f. bell-krater, Oxford, 66 
Warship, the Greek, 137 ff'., 204 ff. 
Westmacott Athlete, 161 
Women ami cliild, stone fionres frion Naii- 
cratis, 127 

Wrestling, Greek, 14 If. 263 tf. 


UsERTSEx III., Labyrinth ascribed to, 32 1 , 
329 


V 


Vases in Ashmolean iluseum, 65 ff. ; sfc 
also Pottery 

Venetian galleys, 13S ff., 150 f. ; inscr. at 
Modon, 35 

Vienna, basalt head of woman at. 91 
Vounaria, 38 f. 

W 

Wace, a. J. B., coin of Attains I. belong- 
ing to, 99 


Y 

Vexi Kel'i (Cyzicene distr.) inscr., 60 


Z 

Zakro, use of square pillars at, 333 
Zemile, rowing a, 151 
Zecs : with eagle at feet, relief at Panclerma, 
56 ; sacrifice to, relief at Assar Alan, 
60 ; etVrjKoof, 57 : oXiiios, 56 f. 

Zngites, 139 ff., 204 f., 2 IS f. 
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dyKvpLcraL, '2Q‘2 

nSe\<po7'r;y, 174 
d-KOHrel, 16 
a/cpop^fr-tptcr/xoff, 272 

TAX on pot-slienl from Xaucratis. 121 
'AXiKapz/aTfcuy, 344 
dXLvdrjcris in wrestling, 19 
’AAfcmSas, 49 

a/KjbobrtSes of wrestler?, 18 
ara = motion outwards, 145 
dva^aaTacrat els i'\p‘Os, 23 
dva(f)ipeiv t^v K(i)Trr)u, 145 11, 

^Avdeiorjv^, Mj^rryp, 60 

dv€(j)€dpos, 17 

aVoj = astern, 142 f., 145 f. 

*A7rX = ATroAXcoy on r. f. lekythos, <0 
aTTTTJS, 17 
dTTTQiS, 25 
'.\pL(TTlXOSi 49 

"'Aprefpis) on r.f. lekythos, 70 
Ap\ibd) lepeia ''Knrone), 46 
cip^iepfvj, ChristiLin, in Lyoaoiiia, 1»0 

,3d\XeLv in wreniing, 265 
BavaXis Isaurian name, 173, 176 
/SfiStot, 52 
iSiSvioLf 52 

yevovs. lepei'S did^ 46 
yi’i'flti<d8eX<^os‘, 1 i 7 

Ae^icoVj 49 

dta,3dXXeLv. wrestling term, 265, 292 
bia^oX^. wrestling term, 289 
SmAap/SaVeti/, wrestling term, 280 
di^prjs, 208 

dUpoTos. 139, 143 f., 220 f. 

Atoo'KOL'p/da? and similar names, 4b 
diTTpcopos, 143 n. 
dpii(T(retu in wrestling, 2G6 

ey«oXr/;2«crao 293 

75par crrpe<peLv. wrestling term, 266, 2S* 

€l(TT)Koos, Zevs. 5j 

€Xk€lv. wrestling term 28 

e\Kr}h6v, wrestlinu term, 266 

'"EXX-qvcov, eeu\ ro3v, at Xaucratis, 112, 116 

’'E/i3i^os- 61 

eiiSohr), 2G5, 289 

"EpTTTjAo?, river. 61 


€u~eis in Doric, 53 

TTorapos. 60 

epyj/ei Dor. future of epTrco, 50 
E?7rAo£a and similar names, 47 
e'rpedpos ill wrestling, 16 f. 

r,^v€7rr)s, epithet of hisliop, 167 
‘Hpddoiov, dedications by, at Xaucratis. 116 

daXdpa^, 205 
0aXafj.r)y6s, 143 n. 

^^aXdTi;?, supposeel form, 345 
Oeavd) on r.f. lekythos, Oxford, 71 
6i]pi)T<t) = Bi)pa€TU)^ 52 

^;;(rai'pot = treasurie.s at Olympia and else- 
wliere, 301 
Orjaavpo^vXaKiov. 304 
6oLvapp.oyTpla, 50 
Opai'LTihes KdiTTiu, 146 n. 

6vvapfx6(TTpiay 50 

Upd, }7 = elead Iieat, 17 

Upai of Demeter, 52 

Upevs, Cliristian, in Lycaonia, 170, 172 

ipds of boxer, 10 

‘leAfoff on pot-sherd from Xaucratis, 122 

KaAoj Aypdf, ipTTopiov, 64 
Kara — motion inwards, 145 n. 

Kara) = lorward. 142 f., 145 f. 

KvXiGis in wrestling, 19 
Kcopaioy, 1 1 < 

-\d3pi’?' 323 f. 

Aoytcrr€t€<r. 45 

Aoyc<7r^s- = curator reipublicae, 44 

'Wap.peis, 169 
'MfX(rr}p,3pla^ 347 
pftrtb'fot, 216 1 , 223 

p€(To(f)4pSeiv, 280 
pLfTd^ali'etv- wrestling term, 28 < 
ptraSdAAfti', wrestling term, 287 
p(To,3i,3difi''. wie^tling term, 287, 289^ 
pt^TaTrXao-pos, wrestling term, 25, 289 
META on cidns of !Mesambria, 345 
XiSos^ 33 

pOlOKpOTOS-, 139, 143 f. 
povojrdXrjs, potvorraXt^s, 17, 19 
Mipris, 47 
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36:^ 

Ndijt, Tsaui'idii ’Kime, 173 
i/noi =trttd'Uries, 301, 3!1 t. 

-v8a. \VL>rJ.5 in, 3i3 f, 
words in, 323 f, 

'StKrj oil r.t, uiiiocliue, OxlorJ. GO 

Aei'LiiSd^. 49 

174 

OATATIGZ, 344 r. 

oUos = ' tred=uiy,’ 301. SOS, 310 tf. 

CLKOS rcficvios, 31 1 
oXiios. deus, Zfi t, oG 
Oi'ao'itoi', 47 
Qpdq 77«Xl^, 19 

Oiavakis. Isduridu name, 173. 175 

TTfiXaicr/rara, 26 
TvuXt], opSrj, 19 
naKudTioS: 344 
Trapdfc'ftrif, 264, 279 
TrafiaKarayojy}'] 25, 269 
jrape^^oXr;', 265, 289 
7rap€|€ip6crta, 140 f., 217. 219 
rrao-t i^i'Xos, epithet of dead. 167 
TTspi'^Mpa of wrestler', IS 
TVfptTidfvai. wrestling term, 2S0 
TTrjSaXtoi/. 219 

TTiVarpu, Isaurian term of relationship, 174 
TroSirji — TTpoa-ifi, 52 

Trpeo’jSuTfpOf Toir ([spear draXffljpdTcar, 167 1. 
TTpoioTtipfroj of Cliri.stian Church. 172 

poBia^dv, 151 n. 

‘y’ajiLiiau. lepeiii, 42 

Sai^ifiar, <I>X. llis family, 43 
2fdi{ OeoCpCKov, 62 
<retuappu<TTprja. .il 


aa. >uppo.sed .lign fur, 340 1. 

‘ ^Tt;a-ixopi,v'- kylix trom Maucratis, 114, 120 

av,ii;iiw — (Tvpdia, 178 

(Tia-Tito-LS in wre'tling, 264, 279 

cr(paWeii> ill wrestling, 20 

a\u^eiv, 219 

TGiTiT^paKOVTIjpT^i, 143 11. 

TpiiyoiiSiu, oil r.f. oiiiochoe, CO 
Tpayr;Xicrpo!,', 272 
Tpiaypos, etc., 26 
TptaKOVTtjprjs. 143 n, 

rpiijpijnioXin, 141 n. 
rpUpoTos, 139, 143 f., 220 1. 

iTToyvpvacriapxos, 49 
v—o(TKe\i(eui, 29, 289, 292 
v(f)aLpe(rLS^ 28 
I'lpsXeir, 28 

^nrnXis, Isaurian name, 173 
XpTjaipldns, 49 
'J'ryr; = person 


'p on coins of Byzantium and Gonduphares, 
346 f, 

M, sibilant, relation with T, 343f, ; with 

Semitic I'x, 354 f. 

T significance of, 338 If. 

^ history of, 33S ff. 

^ history of, 338 ff, 

K = drachma, 52 
tl = drachma, 52 
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